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Yov are now in FA caſh & life intended | 
by nature for the acquiſition of uſeful Know- 
ledge, ſuch as may fit you ſor acting an ho- 
nourable part as members of ſociety. To you 
your country looks with hope and expectation. 
Now is the time for acquiring thoſe accompliſn- 
ments which may enable you to realize the 
hopes entertained of you. The preſent « oppor- 
tunity, if loſt, will never return. Your minds - 
are now like ſoft war, which eaſily receives 


the impreffions made upon it; but the im- 


preflions how made, whether good or bad, re- 


main 8 will continue with Jou through : 
life. N + | : | 8 "TW... 7 . | 
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is mnsr0xy ; and, in this branch of ſtudy, the 


| ; to memory; jour attention is diſtracted by 
the number and variety of objects that occur 
in the page of the hiſtorian; and thus, while 


your preſent object ought to be that of ſtoring 


Among the various objects 'that now re 
_ quire your attention, not the leaſt important 


hiſtory-of your on country certainly claims 
your firſt notice. There are, however, dif- 


f culties attending the ſtudy of a voluminous | 
from the attempt. You have not yet learned 


to diſcriminate the leading and moſt important 
facts, ſuch as are moſt proper to be committed 


you graſp at every thing, you fail of. making 


thoſe attainments which are ſuited, to your 
; ſtrength ; and capacity. | Neither i is it to be ex. 
peted from Jou, that, you ſhould yet enter 
inta the laborious inveſtigations of the politi- 


cian, c or into diſquiſitions upon abſtruſe points; 


vour memories with the principal facts and 
dates of the hiſtory of your country, both that 
vou * thus 9 yourlelves with a f ub- 
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jo, of which. 


n Wp 


is offered to your acceptance. It is unneceſ- 
fary for me to inform you of the high eſtima- 


eee Of chis you will be fully 
ſenſible, when your judgment being matured, 
and your taſte formed, you can enter into the 
views of the author; obſerve his judicious 


ſcholar to be er rd when you | 
come afterwards. to ſtudy hiſtory more par- 
ticularly, you. n not a on a 3 a- 
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11 0 with theſe v views that the pt 4 


MERE % the hiſtory, of which this i iran - 


ſelection of facts, trace the clearneſs of his 


reaſonings and deductions, and admire the 
beauty and elegance of his ſtyle. My taſk 
| has been ſuch as admits of no claim to merit, 
except that which ts annexed to the deſire of 


facilitating to youth the acquiſition of uſeful 


knowledge; and if this end is in any degree 


2 * 
bf * 
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attained, my intentions are fulfilled. 
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FROM THE INVASION OF CAESAR 10 TRE UNION OF 
THE SAXON HEPTARCHY UNDER EGBERT. 


* 


f THE ANCIENT: BRITONS. | af. 


'4 | 
is x firſt 3 of Britain were, as appeari 
from their manners, government, and -ſuperſtition, a 
tribe of Gauls or Celtz. Before the age of Cæſar, 
e ſouth-eaſt parts of the iſland were acquainted 
ith agriculture, and had made conſiderable pro- 
preſs in civilization; but the other inhabitants till 
Ned! in the ſtate of hunters or of ſhepherds. They 
vere divided into many ſmall nations or tribes: each 
df theſe was governed by 4 yn whoſe authority , 
oweyer, was not deſpotic. War was the chief oc- 
upation, and formed the chief _"_ of ambition a- 
nong the people. 


receſſes; and ſuch an aſcendant had their idolatrous 


which enſned, faved the Britons from that yoke 


2 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
The religion of the Britons formed a conſiderable 

part of their government; and the druids, who were 
their prieſts, poſſeſſed great authority among them. 
No ſuperſtition. was ever more terrible than that of 
the druids. They not only inflicted ſevere penalties 
in this world, but alſo inculcated the tranſmigration 
of ſouls, and thereby extended their authority as far 
as the fears of their votaries. The veil of myſtery 
and obſcurity was thrown over their religion: they 
practiſed their rites in dark groves, or in other ſecret 


worſhip attained over mankind, that the Romans, after 
their conqueſt, were, contrary to their uſual cuſtom, 
obliged to-aboliſh it by penal ſtatutes. 1 
I The Britons had long remained in this ſtate, when 
Ceſar caſt his eye on their iſland. Ambitious of car- 
rying the Roman arms into a new world, he deter- 
mined to invade Britain. After ſome reſiſtance from 
the natives, ” _ as is ſuppoſed, at.Deal ; but, 
after gaining ſev dvantages, and receiving pro- 
miſes f ſubmiſlion. he was d by er] ae 
fity of his affairs, and the approach of winter, to with- 
draw his forces. He returned next ſummer with a 
greater force; diſcomfited the Britons, who had uni- 
ted under Caſſivellaunus, and, after eſtabliſhing a no- 
minal, rather than real authority in this iſland, again 
returned with his army into Gaul. The civil wars 


which was ready to be impoſed upon them. For 
almoſt a century, they enjoyed their liberty unmoleſ- 
ted ; when, in the reign of Claudius, the Romans began 
to think ſeriouſly ** them under their do- 
minion. An army was ſent over under the command 
of Plautius; and Claudius himſelf made a journey in. 
to Britain, and received the fubmiſſion of ſeveral 
ſtates. The other Britons, however, under Carac- 
tacus, made an obſtinate reſiſtance; till at laſt this 
general was defeated by Oſtorius Scapula, and ſent 
r © | 
The Britons were till unſubdued; and Sentonius 
Paulinus, who in the reign of Nero was inveſted with 
the. command, prepared to ſignalize himſelf in oy 
L : £406 6 tho 
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field of glory. He attacked and deſtroyed Mona, now ' 
Angleſey, which was the chief ſeat of the druids, and 
the centre of their ſuperſtition, But, in his abſence, 
the Britons, headed by Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, 
had revolted from the Romam yoke, attacked their 
ſettlements, and put them every where to the ſword. 
This cruelty, however, was revenged by Suetonius in 
4 great and deciſive battle, where 80,000 Britons are 
faid to have periſhed ; and Boadicea, rather than fall 
into the victor's hands, put an end to her life by poi- 
But the general who finally eſtabliſhed the Roman 
dominion in Britam was Agricola, who governed it 
under Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian, who pierced _ 
into the mountains of Caledonia, defeated the natives 
in a decifive action, which they fought under Galgacus, 
and reduced to ſubjection every ſtate in the ſouthern 
parts of the iſland. In order to ſecure them from the 
incurſions of their northern neighbours, he fixed a 
chain of garriſons between the friths of Clyde and 
Forth; he introduced among them laws and civility, 
taught them the arts and conveniencies of life, and 
inſtructed them in letters and ſcience. The vanqui- 
ſhed inhabitants quietly ſubmitted to the dominion of 
their maſters, and were gradually incorporated as a 
part of the Roman empire Adrian, who viſited this 
iſland, built a rampart between the river Tyne and the _ | 
Solway Frith for the defence of the frontiers: Ano- J 
ther was erected under Antoninus Pius, in the place 
where Agricola had formerly eſtabliſhed his garriſons; - 
and Severus added new fortifications to ite wall of 
Adrian. „„ „ 
For many years after this period, little mention is 
made of the affairs of Britain by any hiſtorian, The e 
time was now come when that enormous fabric, which | 
had diffuſed ſlavery and oppreſſion, together with 
peace and civility, over a conſiderable part of the 
globe, attacked on all fides by the barbarians, was 
approaching towards its diſſolution. The legions 
which defended Britain, a remote province, and little 
valued by the Romans, were carried over to the pro- 
7 ot, * tectian 
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tection of Gaul and Italy. Tn this defenceleſs ſtate, 
the effeminate inhabitants were attacked by their neigh- 
bours the Scots and Picts. Supplications were made 
to Rome, and a legion was ſent over to their protec- 
tion. The invaders were defeated, and driven with- 
in their ancient limits. But the retreat of the legion 
brought on anew invaſion. The Britons again made 
application to Rome, and again obtained aſſiſtance. 
But the Romans, reduced to extremities at home, at 
length informed them, that they muſt. no longer look 
to them for ſuccour ; and, after afliſting them to erect 
anew the wall of Severus, bade them a final adieu 
about the year — — 

The Picts and Scots, finding that the Romans had 
finally relinquiſhed Britain, attacked the northern wall 
which the Britons were unable to defend, and carried 
devaſtation and ruin along with them. Recourſe was 
a third time had to Rome, but no ſuccour could be 
obtained. The Britons, thus reduced to deſpair, torn 
by religious diſſenſions, and labouring under domeſtic 
evils, followed the counſels of Vortigern their prince, 
and ſent into Germany a deputation to invite over the 

- Saxons for their protection and aſſiſtance. 


* 5 
- 
WW, 


THE SAXONS. 


Tux Saxons were one of the moſt warlike and pow- 
erful of the German tribes; and, having diffuſed 
themſelves from the northern parts of Germany, all 
along the ſea-coaſt, from che mouth of the Rhine to 
Jutland, they had long infeſted by their piracies the 
eaſtern and ſouthern parts of Britain, and the north- 
ern of Gaul. It was an acceptable circumſtance, 
therefore, that the deputies of the Britons appeared 
.among them, and prompted them to undertake an en- 
terpriſe, to which they were of themſelves ſufficiently 

_ inclined. | 


ps © 


- 


7 


Hengiſt and Horſa, two brothers, who were reput- 
ed to be deſcended from Woden, one of the German 
divinities, landed with 1600 men in the iſle of Tha- 


net, about the year 449 or 450, and immediately 


marched to the defence of the Britons againſt the 
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Scots and Picts, who were unable to reſiſt the valour 


of theſe auxiliaries. The Saxons, in conſequence of 
this eaſy victory, began to think of turning their 
arms againſt their degenerate allies. Intelligence was 


ſent to Saxony of the riches and fertility of Britain; 


and Hengiſt and Horſa were ſoon reinforced with 
5000 men, who came over in hopes of ſharing in the 
ſpoil. The Saxons ſoon pulled off the maſk, and 


joining the Scots and Picts, proceeded to open hoſti- 


lity againſt the- Britons, who were thus neceſſitated 
to take arms in their own defence. Vortigern was 
depoſed, and the command given to his ſon Vorti- 
mer. Many battles were fought, in which ſucceſs 


was commonly on the fide of the Saxons. By the 


death of Horſa, in a battle near Ailsford, the ſole 
command of his countrymen was left to Hengiſt, 


who being continually reinforced by freſh numbers 


from Germany, carried devaſtation into the moſt re- 
mote corners of Britain. Wherever he marched with 


his victorious forces, he ſpared neither age, nor ſex, _ 


nor condition. The people fled to the mountains and 
deſarts, or were glad to accept life and ſervitude un- 
der the victors. Some of them took ſhelter in Ar- 
morica, where being hoſpitably received, they ſettled 


in great numbers, and gave the country the name of 


Britanny. 


Vortimer died; and Vortigern being reſtored to the 


throne, accepted of a banquet from Hengiſt, at Stone- 
henge; where zoo of his nobility were treacherouſly 
ſlaughtered, and himſelf detained captive. After the 


death of Vortimer, Ambroſius, a Briton, though of 


Roman deſcent, endeavoured, not without ſucceſs, to 


unite his countrymen in their reſiſtance againſt the 


Saxons. Hengiſt, however, ſtill maintained his ground: 


He called over a new tribe of Saxons, under the com- 


mand of Octa and Ebiſſa, and ſettled them in Nor- 


A 3 thumberland. 


— 
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| bent He laid the foundation of he kitig- | 


dom of Kent, comprehending the county of that 


name, Middleſex, Eſſex, and part of Surry. He fixed 


his royal ſeat at Canterbury, where he governed for- 
ty years, and died in or near the year 488, leaving 
his dominions to his poſterity. 


The ſucceſs of Hengiſt excited the avidity of the 


other northern Germans, who wete compoſed chiefly 
of three tribes, Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, and who 
all paſſed under the common appellation, ſometimes 
of Saxons, ſometimes of Angles. 


The firſt Saxon ftate, —— chat of Kent, which 


 . was eſtabliſhed in Britain, was the kingdom of South 


Saxony. This was founded by Ella, a Saxon chief, 
who brought over an army from Germany in 447, 
and who, after conſiderable reſiſtance from the an- 
cient inkubitatits; extended his dominion over Suſſex 
and a great part of Surry. 


Another tribe of Saxons landed in 1 495; under the 
command of Cerdic, and of his fon Kenric. Theſe 
met with ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance, that they were 


_ obliged to call for the aſſiſtance of their countrymen 
from the kingdoms of Kent and Suffex, and alſo 
from Germany. Cerdic, ſtrengthened by theſe for- 
_ ees, fought, in the year 508, a great battle with the 
Britons, commanded by Naſſan Leod, who; with 
5000 of his army, perilbed in the field. The war, 
however, was ſtill continued: The Britons, in their 
extremity, applied for aſſiſtance to the celebrated 
Arthur, prince of the Silures. This general raiſed 
the ſiege of Baneſdowne, near Bath, which Cerdic 


had commenced, but was unable to wink from him 


the conqueſts he had already made. He, and his 
ſon Kenric, who ſucceeded him, eſtabliſhed the king- 


dom of Weſſex, over the counties of Hants, . Dorſet, 


Wilts, Berks, and the iſle of Wight, and left their do- 
minions to their poſterity. 

- While the Saxons made this progreſs in the South, 
Wei countrymen were no leſs active in other quar- 
ters. Uffa eſtabliſhed the kingdom of Eaſt Anglia, 
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which comprehended the counties of Canthrides, | 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, in 575; Crida, that of Mercia, 
extending over all the middle counties, in 585; and 
Erkenwin that of Eſſex, which comprehended Eſſex, 
Middleſex, and part of Hertfordlhive, nearly about the 

ſame time. 

The Saxons planted in Northumberland by Hen- 
giſt had met with an obſtinate reſiſtance, and had. 
made but ſmall progreſs in ſubduing the inhabitants. 
In 547, Ida, a Saxon prince, brought over a rein- 

forcement from Germany to their aſſiſtance. He en- 


tirely ſubdued the county now called Northumber - = 


laad, the biſhopric of Durham, as well as ſome of the 
ſouth-eaſt counties of Scotland, and he aſſumed the 
crown under the title of king 'of Bernicia. Nearly 
about the ſame time, Alla, another Saxon prince, ha- 
ving conquered Lancaſhire, and the greater pant of 
Yorkſhire, received the appellation of king of Deiri.. 
Theſe two kingdoms were united in the perfon i 
Ethelfrid, grandſon of Ida, who married the da 

ter of Ella, and, expelling her brother Edwin, e 5 
bliſhed one of the moſt powerful of the Saxon king. ; 
— by che title of W IT, 


>: 


THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 


Tavs was eſtabliſhed, after a violent PTY of” 
near an hundred and fifty years, the Heptarchy, or 
ſeyen Saxon kingdoms in Britain. Few conqueſts - 
have been more ruinous than that of the Saxons. 
The ancient Britons were either maſſacred, or reduced 
to the moſt abje& ſlavery, or ſhut up in the barren 
countries of Cornwall and Wales. The cities and 

villages were deſtroyed, and every thing was thrown 

back into ancient barbariſm. | 

* The hiſtory of the Saxon Heptarchy preſents no e- 
vent which can be at * 9 to the reader. It 

4 1s; 


— 
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ſeveral ages. 


the Romiſh over the Britiſh ritual. 


— 


is nothing but a ſeries of aſſaſſinations, diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſions, petty wars between the different ſtates, and 
conteſts concerning the ſupreme authority over the 
whole. At length, near four hundred years after the 
firſt arrival of the Saxons in Britain, all the king- 
doms of the Heptarchy were united into one great 
ſtate, under Egbert, king of Weſſex, who had ſerved 
in the armies of Charlemagne, the ableſt and moſt 
generous prince who had appeared in Europe during 
The only thing worthy of notice, in this dark pe- 
riod, is the introduction of Chriſtianity among the 
Saxons. For this the way was paved by the mar- 
riage of Ethelbert king of Kent to Bertha a Chriſ- 
tian princeſs, and daughter of Caribert king of Paris, 
one of the deſcendants of Clovis. In conſequence of 
this, Gregory, firnamed the Great, then Roman pon- 
tiff, began to entertain hopes of converting the. Bri- 
tiſh Saxons to the Chriſtian faith, and pitched on 
one Auguſtine, a Roman monk, who, with forty aſ- 
fociates, arrived in Kent in the year 597. He was 
favourably received, and began to preach the goſpel 
with ſucceſs to the Saxons. Numbers of the Kentiſh 
men were baptized, and the king himſelf was per- 
ſuaded to ſubmit to that rite of Chriſtianity. 'The 


marriage of Ethelbert's daughter to Edwin, king of 
Northumberland, was the means of introducing Chriſ- 


tianity into that kingdom. But that ſpecies of Chriſ- 


tianity, which was at length diffuſed throughout all 
the Saxon ſtates, was of a very corrupted nature. It 


came through the impure channels of Rome, and 


inculcated an entire ſubmiſſion to that ſee. _ Pilgri- 


mages,. penances, endowments of monaſteries, and 
bounty to the church, were eſteemed more merito- 
rious than the active virtues. Diſputes were carried 
on between the Britiſh and Romiſh prieſts, concern- 


ing the day of keeping Eaſter, and other cgremonies 


of no importance. After having laſted more than a 
century, they were ended by the entire prevalence of 
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OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, AND THE INVASIONS 
OF THE DANES. . 


A. 
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$ EGBERT. 827. 


Exe LAND. Was hardly united into one kingdom + 
under Egbert, and a proſpe&t opened up of fu- 
ture tranquility, before a new race of invaders made + 
their appearance, committed the moſt barbarous ra- : 
vages, and at laſt reduced the Anglo-Saxons to the 
moſt grievous ſervitude. Theſe were the Danes, who, 
after ſeveral previous incurſions to acquire a know- 
ledge of the country, diſembarked from thirty-five - 
ſhips, fix years after Egbert had eſtabliſhed his 
monarchy over England, but were encountered 'by 
that prince at Charmouth, in Dorſetſhire, and for- 
ced to retreat to their ſhips. Finding they would 
meet with a vigorous reſiſtance, they entered into an 
alliance with the Britons of Cornwall, landed in that 
country two. years after, but were met at Hengeſdown. 
by Egbert, and totally defeated. While England re- 
mained in this ſtate of anxiety and danger, Egbert 
unfortunately died, and left the government to his 
ſon Ethelwolf, a prince of inferior abilities. N 


- 
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ETHELWOLF. 838. 


Eruxrworr began his reign with delivering over to 
his eldeſt ſon Athelſtan the provinces of Eſſex, Kent, 
5 | i 3 - and 1 
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and Suſſex, In the beginning of it, ſeveral incurſions 
were made by the Danes, who, though ally de- 
feated and repulſed, gained their end of committing 
ſpoil upon the country, and carrying off their booty. 
Every part of England was held in continual alarm, 
and the inhabitants of one county durſt not ſtir to 
give aſſiſtance to thoſe of another. The enemy at 
gth attacked it in ſo numerous a body, as ſeemed 
to threaten it with univerſal ſubjection. A party of 
them ventured to take up their winter quarters in the 
iſle of Thanet, from which, after receiving a ſtrong 
reinforcement of their countrymen, they extended their 
ravages in the following ſpring. | 
This unſettled Rate of England hindered not Ethel-' 
wolf from making a pilgrimage to Rome, where he 
paſſed a twelvemonth in exerciſes of devotion ; but 
on his return he met with an oppoſition which he lit- 
tle looked for. His eldeſt ſon, Athelſtan, was dead; 
and Ethelbald, his ſecond ſon, formed. in concert with 
many of the nobles, the deſign of excluding his father 
from the throne. To avoid a civil war, Ethelwolf 
yielded to the greater part of his ſon's pretenſions, and 
agreed to a partition of the kingdom. Under the 
_ reign of this weak and ſuperſtitions prince, the clergy 
greatly extended their authority, and ſeized the fa- 
88 opportunity of getting poſſeſſion of the 
WE” 8. . l 5 


ETEHELBALD AND EFHELBERT. 857. - 


_ ErTrxrwore lived only two years after the grant 
made to his ſon ; and, by his will, he thared England 
between his two eldeſt ſons, Ethelbald and Ethelbert. 
The former, who was a profligate prince, reigned but 
a ſhort time, and Ethelbert, his brother, ſucceeding to 
the government, behaved himſelf, during a reign of five 
years, in a manner moreworthy of his birth and ſtation. 

| _ THEREDL 
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ETHERED. 866. 


 ErreLBERT Was ſucceeded by his brother Ethered, 
who, during his whole reign, enjoyed no tranquility 
from the Danes. They landed among the Eaſt An- 
gles, penetrated into the inland prongs. the country, 
and threatened the kingdom with final ſubjection. i 
They were defeated at Aſton in Berkſhire, but gained | 
the victory in another battle fought at Baſing. Amid 
theſe confuſions, Ethered died of a wound which he 
had received in an action with the Danes, and left the 
inheritance of his cares and misfortunes, rather than 
of his grandeur, to his brother Alfred, a prince of great 
virtues and ſhining talents... IEEE = 


— 


- * * 
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ALFRED: 871. 


Al rex, who has juſtly obtained the title of Great, 
and who was called to the throne in preference to the 
children of Ethered, had ſcarcely buried his brother, . 
when he was obliged to take the field againſt the Danes. 
The weſt Saxons were now the only remaining power 
in England; and, though ſupported by the vigour 
and abilities of Alfred, they were unable to ſuſtain the 
efforts of thoſe ravagers who from all quarters invad- 
ed them. Alfred in one year fought eight battles 
with the enemy, and reduced them to the utmoſt ex- 
tremity. But the conſtant arrival of new ſwarms of 
Danes, which inceſſantly poured forth from the fertile 
regions of the north, quite diſheartened the Saxons, . 
— made them conſider 95 conteſt 1 5 

together hopeleſs. Some left their country; others 
ſubmitted to the conquerors; and Alfred himſelf was 
obliged to abandon his throne, and to ſeek ſhelter in 
the meaneſt diſguiſes from the purſvit and fury of his 


Wm, 
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enemies. After concealing himſelf for ſome time in 
the houſe of a neat-herd, he found the ſearch of the 
enemy become more renal collected ſome of his re- 
tainers, and retired into the centre of a bog in Somer- 
ſetſhire, where finding two acres of. firm ground, he 


built a babitation, ſecure by its fortifications, and Rill | 


more by the moraſſes and foreſts with which it was 
every way environed. He thence made frequent and 
unexpected ſallies on the Danes; he ſubſiſted himſelf 
and his followers by plunder; and, from ſmall ſucceſ- 
ſes, he opened their minds to hope, that, notwithſtand- 
ing his preſent low condition, more important vitories 
might at length attend his valour. | 
n the mean time, Oddune, earl of Devoalkire, 
had attacked and routed a body of Danes, killed 
Hubba their leader, and gat poſſeſſion of the Reafen, 
or inchanted ſtandard, in which the Danes put great 
confidence: This ſymptom of ſucceſsful reſiſtance 
called Alfred from his retreat, where he had lain con- 
cealed, but not inactive, during a twelvemonth. Afﬀ- 
ter inſpecting, under the diſpuiſe of a harper, the fi» 
tuation of . enemy, he- ſecretly aſſembled his ſub- 
jects, attacked the Danes, and put them to flight with 
great ſlaughter. The remainder of the routed 2 
were beſieged by the victor in a ſortiſied camp, to 
which they had fled; and, being reduced to extremi- 


ty, they offered to ſubmit on any conditions. Alfred 


required their converſion to Chriſtianity, and ſettled 
them in Eaſt-Anglia and Northumberland, which they 


had deſolated by their incurſions. Some ſmaller bo- 


dies were diſtributed into the five cities of Derby, Lei- 
eeſter, Stamford, Lincoln, and Nottingham, who were 


thence called the Fif, or Five-burgers; and Alfred 


was for ſeveral years free from the roads of thoſe 


barbarians. 


The king enployed this interval of rranquility.6 in 
reſtoring order to the ſtate, and in providing for the 


defence of the kingdom. He- eſtabliſhed a militia, , 


provided himſelf with a naval force, and ſtationed his 
armed veſſels. around the iſland. By theſe means he 
| maintained the Singdom ior ſeveral years in ſafety 
; and. 
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and tranquility, At laſt, Haſtings, the famous Da- 
niſh chief, after having ravagedthe provinces of France, 
appeared off Kent with a fleet of 330 ſail. Alfred de- 
feated him in ſeveral engagements, and obliged him 
to depart the kingdom. He reduced his Daniſh ſub- 
jects, who had taken up arms on the invaſion of their 
countrymen : he forced the Welſh to acknowledge his 
authority; and having by juſtice, prudence, and va- 
lour, eſtabliſhed his ſavereignty, from the Britiſh. 
channel to the frontiers of Scotland, he died in the 
vigour of his age, and the full ſtrength of his facul- 
ties, after a glorious reign of twenty nine years and 
a half. | 3 . 

All England was divided by Alfred into counties; 
theſe counties were ſubdivided into hundreds, and 
the hundreds into tythings, or ſocieties conſiſting 
each of ten members, which were anſwerable for the 
behaviour of their members, He framed a body of 
laws, which, though now loſt, long ſerved as the baſis 
of Engliſh juriſprudence, and is generally deemed 
the origin of what is denominated. the common law. 
Juries are likewiſe ſuppoſed. to. have taken their riſe 
during the reign of this prince. Alfred encouraged 
learning and learned men, both by his own example, 
and by the liberal eſtabliſhments which he made in 
their behalf. He founded; or at leaſt repaired the 
univerſity of Oxford, and endowed it with great re- 
venues and privileges. He enjoined by law every 
freehalder to ſend his children to ſchool, and gave 
preferment, both in church and ſtate, to ſuch zl as 
had made ſome proficiency in knowledge. By theſe 
means, he contributed to diſpel that ignorance which 
formerly prevailed in England; and which was ſo. 
great that at his acceſſion, not one perſon could be 
ound, ſouth of the Thames, who could ſo much as 
interpret the Latin ſervice. * He introduced and en- 
couraged arts and manufactures of every kind; prompt- 
ed men to betake themſelves to navigation and com- 


merce ; and employed a number of workmen in re. 


building the ruined cities, caſtles, palaces, and monaſ- 
teries. Notwithſtanding the urgency and multipli- 


city 
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City of his affairs, he neglected not the means of his 
own improvement. He uſually divided his time into 
three equal portions: One was employed in ſleep, 
and the refection of the body by diet and exerciſe; 
another in the. deſpatch - of buſineſs; and a third in 
ſtudy and devotion. The character of Alfred is the 
moſt perfect to be met with in hiſtory. Both living 
and dead, he was regarded by foreigners, no leſs than 
by his own ſubjects, as the greateſt prince after Charle. 
magne that had appeared in Europe during ſeveral 
ages, and as one of the wiſeſt and beſt that had ever 
adorned the annals of any nation. 


. * * 
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| "EDWARD. 90I. 


Ar rap was ſucceeded by his ſon Edward, com- 
- monly called the Elder, whoſe 4 * to the crown 

was diſputed by Ethelwald, ſon of Ethelbert, the el- 
der brother of Alfred. This competitor having pe- 
riſhed in a battle fought with the Kentiſhmen at Bury, 
Edward had leiſure to turn his arms againſt the 
Northumbrians, the Eaſt Angles, and the Five Bur-. 
gers, who were conſtantly revolting and ravaging the 
country; and againſt the foreign Danes who invaded- | 
him from Normandy and Britanny. Aſter a reign of 
continued and ſucceſsful action, he died A. D. 925. 
and left his kingdom to Athelſtan, his natural ſon. 
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ATHELSTAN.” 925. 


Tux preference of Athelſtan to Edward's young- 
er and legitimate children, occaſioned ſome diſcon- 
tents at his ſucceſhon ; but theſe were ſoon removed, | 
and Athelſtan was eſtabliſhed in the ſovereignty. This 

prince 


— 
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prince, finding that the Northumbrians bore the Eng- 
liſn yoke with impatience, thought it prudent to con- 
ſer on Sithric, a Daniſh nobleman, the title of King, 
and to attach him to his intereſts, by giving him his 
ſiſter in marriage. Sithric died in a twelvemonth af- 
ter ; and Anlaf and Godfrid, his ſons by a former mar- 

Wriage, aſſumed the ſovereignty, without waiting for 
Athelſtan's conſent. They were ſoon expelled ; and 
the former took ſhelter in Ireland, and' the latter in 
Scotland. Athelſtan entered Scotland with an army, 
and reduced Conſtantine, tbe Scottiſh prince, to ſuch 
extremity, that he was content to preſerve his crown 
by making ſubmiſſions to the enemy. But Conſtan- 
tine aſterwards entering into a confederacy with An- 
laf, and with ſome Welſh princes, theſe allies made 
an irruption into England with a great army. A- 
thelſtan collecting his forces, defeated them in a ge- 
neral engagement. Before the battle, Anlaf employ. 
ed the ſtratagem of Alfred, and was admitted into 

the Engliſh camp, under the diſguiſe of a minſtrel. 
But being detected by a ſoldier, who had formerly 
ſerved under him, and who, having been ſtruck with - 
ſome ſuſpicion, was engaged by curioſity to obſerve: 
his motions after he left the camp, his deſigns were 
in part fruſtrated. The king removed his ſtation in 
the camp; and, at the approach of night, a biſhop 
who had come that evening with a reinforcement, 


and who occupied the place, was put to death before 


he had time to prepare for his defence.. © - 
After this battle, in which Conſtantine and Anlaf 

made their eſcape with difficulty, Athelſtan enjoyed 
his crown in tranquility : He died at Gloceſter, after 
a reign of ſixteen years, and was ſucceeded by Ed. 
mund, his legitimate brother. - WE: 


' 
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Tuts prince - conquered Cumberland from the 
Britons, and conferred that territory on Malcolm king 
. of Scotland, on condition that he ſhould do him ho- 
mage for it. His reign was {bort, having been mur. 
dered by a notorious robber, who, though ſentenced 
to baniſhment, had yet the boldneſs to enter the hall 
where the king dined. Enraged at his inſolence, 
Edmund ordered him to leave the room ; and upon 
his refuſing to obey, leaped on him himſelf, and ſeized 
- him by the hair: But the ruffian drew his dagger, 
and gave the king a wound, of which he immediately: 
expired. | „ 
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EDRED. 946. 


Evpnunp's children being ſo young that they were 
incapable of governing the 33 he was ſucceed- 

; ed by his brother Edred, whoſe reign, like thoſe of his 
| predeceſſors, was infeſted by the rebellions of the Nor- 
thumbrian Danes. This prince, whoſe character was 

ſtrongly inclined to ſuperſtition, had blindly delivered 

over his conſcience to the guidance of St Dunſtan, 

the famous abbot of Glaſtonbury, who, by various 

acts of mortification, had obtained the reputation of 

great ſanity with the people, who was advanced by 

Edred to the higheſt offices, and who covered, under 

the appearance of devotion, the moſt violent and moſt 

inſolent ambition. About this time, the laws of the 

monaſtic life had been rendered more ſevere, and an 

attempt had been made by the Roman pontiff to in- 

troduce celibacy among the clergy. St Dunſtan, aſ- 
fſted by the monks, the conſtant and fit tools 3 the 


| EE ; is | *- * . : — 7 
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Roman ſee, and ſupported by Edred, ſeconded theſe 


views, and endeavoured to introduce the intended re- 


formation into England, The monks were every _. 


where vehement againſt the ſecular clergy ;- where o- 
ther topics of defamation were wanting, their mar- 
riage became a ſure ſubje& of invective; and their 
wives received the name of Concubine, or other more 
opprobrious appellation. But their progreſs was 
ſomewhat retarded by the death of Edred, their par- 
tizan, who was ſucceeded by his nephew, Edwy, the 
fon of Edmund. #4 5 4 


” * . * 
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EDwWV. 955. 3 


Tuis prince, who was very young at the time of 
his acceſſion, indulged a tender affection for Elgiva, 
a beautiful princeſs of the royal blood, and ventur- 
ed to eſpouſe her, though ſhe was within the de- 
grees of affinity prohibited by the canon law. This 
ave great offence to the monks; and on the day of 
is coronation, when Edwy had retired into the 
queen's. apartment, he was torn from her arms by St 
Dunſtan, and puſhed back into the banquet of .the 
nobles. In revenge for this public inſult, Edwy ac- 
cuſed St Dunſtzn of malverſation in his office, and ba- 
niſhed him the kingdom. But his cabal was not in- 
active during his abſence : The queen, after the moſt - 
terrible cruelty and ill .ufage, was put to death; 
Edgar, the younger brother of Edwy, a boy of thir- 
teen years of age, was placed at the head of a rebel- 
lion, which was ſet on foot againſt him. St Dun- + 
ſtan returned into England, and took upon him the 
government of Edgar and his party. But the death 
of Edwy, which happened ſoon after, freed his ene- 
mies from all further inquietude, and gave Edgar 
peacęable poſſeſſion of the throne,  —_ * 
ts e poll EDGAR, 


EDGAR. 9586. 


Tuis prince, who mounted the throne in ſuch early 
youth, ſoon diſcovered an excellent capacity, and his 
reign is one of the moſt fortunate tc be met with in 
the aneient Engliſh hiſtory. He maintained a power- 


Tul army and navy, which overawed both the foreign 


and domeſtic Danes. The neighbouring ſtates were 
reduced to pay fubmiſſion to him; and his barge is 
ſaid to have been rowed by eight of his tributary 
princes. - | Fe 

But the chief means by which Edgar maintained 
his authority, was the paying of court to the monks ; 
who, by their pretenſions to ſuperior ſanctity, had 


gained an aſcendant over the people. He completed 


the great work of placing the new order of monks in 
all the convents: He called a meeting of the prelates, 
and the heads of the religious orders, and inveighed 
ſeverely againſt the licentions and immoral lives of 
the ſecular clergy; and he indulged the prevailing 


party in pretenſions, which afterwards proved dan- 


gerous to his ſucceffors. By theſe means, E has 
recerved the higheſt panegyrics from the monks, not 
only as a great prince, but as a ſaint and a man of 


virtue. Hiſtory, however, has preſerved ſome facts 


of his life, which betray his own hypocriſy, and the 
mtereſted ſpirit of his partizans, in beſtowing ſuch eu- 


logies on his piety. Upon one occaſion, he broke 
into a convent, carried off a nun by force, and even 


committed violence on her perſon. For this he was 


obliged to abſtain from owes be crown for ſeven 


ears. How different this from the fate of Edwy, and 
is unfortunate queen! Paſſing by Andover, he was 
inflamed with love to the daughter of a nobleman, 


in whoſe houſe he lodged, and he reſolved by any 


expedient to gratify his paſſion. Propoſals were made 
to the mother, who feigned ſubmiſhon to bis will, 
| | n + but 
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at ſecretly ordered a waiting-maid to. teal into the 
ing's bed, after all the company ſhould be retired to 
reſt. Edgar paſſed the night ſo much to his ſatisfac- 
jon, that he expreſſed no diſpleaſure on account of 
the fraud; and Elfleda (for that was the name of the 
aid) became his favourite miſtreſs. The circum- 
ſtances of his marriage with Elfrida, daughter and 
heireſs of the earl of Devonſhire, were more ſingular 
and more criminal. Having detected the artifice. of 
earl Athelwold, who bad obtained her to himſelf in 
marriage, by giving a falſe report of her beauty, he 
ſeduced the earl into a wood, where, under pretence of 
hunting, he ſtabbed him with his own. hand, and ſoon 
after publicly eſpouſed Elfrida.- '. * 
This reign was remarkable for the ſettlement of a 
great uumber of foreigners in England, who were al- 
lured by the reputation of Edgar to viſit his court, 
and who diffuſed civilization and improvement among 
the barbarons natives. Another remarkable incident 
of this reign was the extirpation of wolves from Eng- 
land: Edgar having changed the tribute of money 
impoſed on the Welſh princes by Athelſtan into an 
annual tribute of three hnndred heads of wolves, 
which produced ſuch diligence in hunting them, that 
the animal has not been ſeen fince in this ifland. _ 


EDWARD. THE MARTYR. 996 
Tux ſurceſſion of Edward, his fon by his firſt mar- 
riage, was oppoſed by Elfrida, who had a fon, E. 
 thelred, ſeven years old, whom ſhe attempted to raiſe 


to the throne ; but being ſupported by St Dunſtan ]. - 


and the nionks, the whole kingdom ſoon ſubmitted to 
his authority. NY memorable happened during 
his reign, which -laſted only four years: his death a- 


lone was memorable and tragical. He was hunting 
one day near Corſe · Caſtle, where Elfrida, his 3 
| * 
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led for ſome liquor, while he was holding the cup to 
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at his tomb, and gave him the appellation of Martyr, 


rity of Ethelred, again invaded England; and this 


the Engliſh, ſenſible of their folly, had collected a fleet 
able to give them battle, they eſcaped with impunity 


-merable calamities on his country. 


ſcent under Sweyn, king of Denmark, and Olave, 
| king of Norway; defeated the Engliſh in a battle, and 
ſpread on all ſides their deſtructive ravages. Ethel- 


ent, and agreed to pay the northern princes the ſum 


- 


ther reſided, and took the opportunity of paying. her 


a viſit unattended by any of his retinue. Having cal. 


his head, he was ſtabbed behind by one of the ſervants 
of Elfrida, who had been employed for that purpoſe, 
The prince put ſpurs to his horſe ; but becoming faint Me 
by loſs of blood, he fell from his ſaddle, his foot ſtuck t. 
in the ſtirrup, and he was dragged along till he expir. 
ed. His tragical death begat ſuch compaſſion among 
the people, — they believed miracles to be wrought 


45 ETHELRED. 978. 
Tas Danes, encouraged by the weakneſs and mino- 


prince, inſtead of rouſing his people to defend them- 
ſelves, bribed the enemy to depart the kingdom, by 
paying them the ſum of ten thouſand pounds. This 
ſhameful expedient only invited new aſſailants; the 
Danes appeared next year off the coaſt; and though 


in conſequence of the treachery of Alfric, Duke of 
Mercia, who, by his repeated. perfidy, brought innu- 


The Northern invaders, now well acquainted with 
the defenceleſs ſtate of England, made a powerful de- 


red and his nobles had recourſe to the former expedi- 
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of 16,0001., on condition of their departing the king- 

This compoſition brought only a ſhort interval to 
the miſcries of the Engliſh : They were * 
. * | | | ed, 
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d, and offered to buy peace, by paying the enemy a 
arge ſum of money. The ravagers roſe in their de- 
nands, and required the payment of 24,0001., to 
hich the Engliſh were ſo mean and imprudent as to 
bmit. Beſides receiving this ſum, the Danes were 
nduced to depart the kingdom by an invitation from 
heir countrymen in Normandy, who found their aſ- 
WW: tance neceſſary to enable them to defend their ſet- 
lement in that country. Ethelred being a widower, _ 
was this year married to Emma, fiſter to Richard II. 
Duke of Normandy. © © = „ 
In the following year happened the famous maſſacre 
pf the Danes, who were all butchered in the moſt 
ruel manner on the ſame day ; an expedient worthy 


ſoon avenged by Sweyn king of Denmark, who invad- 
2d England with a powerful fleet and army. The 
pen country was laid waſte ; the towns were ranſac- 
ked and burnt ; and Ethelred, repeatedly betrayed by 
his generals, was twice compelled to purchaſe peace 
at a very high ranſom. But the Danes diſregarded 
all engagements, and continued their hoſtilities, till 

e Engliſh nobility found no reſource but in ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and Ethelred, with his Queen Emma, and her 
two ſons, were at length obliged to take refuge at the 
ourt of Normandy. On the death of Sweyn, which 
happened in ſix weeks after, they were recalled to Eng- 
land: But the Engliſh found in Canute, the ſon and 
ſucceſſor of Sweyn, an enemy no leſs terrible than the 
prince from whom they had been fo lately delivered. 
After a voyage to Denmark, for-the purpoſe of ſet- 
fling his affairs, he returned to England, and continu- 
ed his depredations, Edmund, the king's eldeſt ſon, 
aſſembled an army to oppoſe him ; but, after making 
ſome expeditions into the north, which had entirely 
ſubmitted to Canute, he retired to London, where he 
found every thing in confuſion by the death of the 
king, who expired after an inglorious reign of thirty- 
hve years. | | 
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pnly of a weak prince like Ethelred, and which was 
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His ſueceſſor, Edmond Ironſide, poſſeſſed coura 
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EDMOND IRONSIDE. 1016. 


and abilities, ſufficient to have prevented his com 


_ try from ſinking into thoſe calamities, but not to rail 


it from that abyſs of miſery into which it had alreag 
fallen. After varwus battles fought between the Ef 


gliſh and Danes, the nobility of both parties obligelf 
their ag to come to a compromiſe, and to divide 
om by treaty. Canute reſerved to himſelf 


the king 
the northern diviſion ; the ſouthern parts were left u 
Edmond, who being murdered in a month after hy 


two of his chamberlains, made way for the ſucceflinf 
of Canute the Dane to the Crown of England. 
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ſent by the Daniſh monarch, who was immediately 


t in poſſeſſion of the government, to his ally the 


ing of Sweden, whom he deſired, as foon as they ar 


rived at his Court, to free him by their death from all 


' farther anxiety. But the Swediſh Monarch, too ge 


nerous to comply with his requeſt, ſent them to the 
king of Hungary, who gave his ſiſter-in-law in mar. 
riage to Edward the younger; by her he had Edgar 


Atheling, Margaret, afterwards queen of Scotland, 
| and Chriſtina, who retired into a convent. 


Ihe removal of Edmond's children into fo remote 
a country, was, next to their death, regarded by Ca 


nate as the greateſt ſecurity to his government: He 


had no farther anxiety, except with regard to Alfred 


and Edward, who were ſupported by their uncle Rich- 
ard Duke of Normandy. To acquire the friendſhp 
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of the Duke, he paid His addreſſes to Queen Emma, 
and received her in marriage, after promiſing that he 
would leave the children whom he ſhonld have by 
her in poſſeſſion of the Crown of England, Canute 
having ſettled his power in England, beyond all dan- 145 
” ger of a-revolution, made a voyage to Denmark; d. 
m feated the king of Sweden; expelled Olaus king of 
Norway, and took poſſeſſion of his kingdom; perform- 
488 <d 2 pilgrimage to Rome ; and compelled Malcolm - 
ring of Scotland to do homage for Cumberland. Ca- 
iS nute died in four years after this expedition. This 
meeting with adulation from his courtiers, one day 1 
ordered his chair to be ſet on the ſea-ſhore, while tze 
by tide was riſing, and as the waters approached, he com 
na manded them to retire ; but, the ſea fill advancing, | 
he turned to his courtiers, and remarked to them, that 
every creature in the univerſe was feeble and impotent, 
and that power reſided with one being alone, in whoſe 
hands were all the elements of nature, who could ſay 
to the ocean, thus far ſhalt thou go, and no farther, and 
who could level with his rod the moſt towering piles 
of human pride and ambition. © OLE RESI 
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HAROLD HAREFOOT. 1035. 


Hanxbicavvurz, whom Emma bore to Canute, being 

in Denmark at the time of his father's death, Harold, 

his ſon by another marriage, ſucceeded to the throne. 
Hardicanute, however, had the ſuffrages of the.En- © 
gliſh; he was favoured by the treaty with the Duke 

of Normandy, and his party was eſpouſed by Earl 
Godwin, the moſt powerful nobleman in the kingdom. 
Io prevent a civil war, a compromiſe was made, and 

it was agreed that Harold ſhould enjoy all the pro- 
vinces north of the Thames, while the poſſeſſion of the _ 
ſouth ſhould remain to Hardicanute, Till this prince  *© 


fhould 
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ſhoulLappear, Emma fixed her reſidence at Winchef! 
viſited by her ſons. Alfred and Edward. But Ea 


and, his eyes being put out, conducted to the mona. 


fled beyond ſea. F 


* Arrtzx a reign of four years, wherein nothing elſe 


which he had honoured with his preſence. 


' reconciled them to his adminiſtration, and the diſtinc- 


of his immediate predeceſſors; but, as the loſs fell 
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ter, where ſhe lived in power and ſplendour, and was 


Godwin being gained over by Harold, Alfred was 
treacherouſly ſet upon by that nobleman's followers, 


tery of Ely, where he died ſoon after. Emma and 
Edward, apprized of the fate which awaited them, 


a # | R 
HARDICANUTE. 1039. 


memorable occurred, Harold died A. D. 1039. lit- 
tle regretted by his ſubjects, and left the ſucceſſion 
open to Hardicanute. 'The government of this prince 
was violent, but of ſhort duration. He died two years 
after his acceſſion, at the nuptials of a Daniſh lord 
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EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 1041. 


. Epwax, the ſon of Ethelred by Emma, who was 
in England at the king's death, and who was ſup- 
ported by Earl Godwin and all the Engliſh, aſcended 
the throne. The divided and diſpirited Danes made 
little oppoſition ; the mildneſs of his character ſoon 


-tion between the two nations gradually diſappeared. 
Edward began his reign with reſuming all the grants 


chiefly on the Danes, the Engliſh were rather pleaſed 
to. ſee them reduced to their primitive poverty, His 
feverity towards his mother, whom he confined dur- 
3 5 I - LT ing 


during the remainder of her life, in a monaftery at 
Wincheſter, was expoſed to more cenſure, but, as ſhe 
was accuſed. of neglecting him and his eee 
their adverſe fortune, his conduct did not meet wi 
univerſal diſapprobation. F 
The favour thewn by the king, who was educated 
in Normandy, to the natives of that country, his con- 
fcrring on them offices and places of truſt, and the 
encouragement given to their language, laws, and 
cuſtoms, excited the jealouſy of the Engliſh, particu- 
larly of Earl Godwin. The gteat authority of this 
nobleman's family was ſupported by immenſe poſſeſ- 
ſions, and powerful alliances. His haughty temper 
made him often forget the reſpect due to his prince, 
and the recollection of paſt injuries contributed to 
increaſe Edward's animoſity againſt a nobleman al- 
ready too powerful. This animoſity ſoon” broke out 
into action. A fray having happened between the in- 
habitants of Dover, and the train f Euſtace, count 
of Bologne, the king gave or Earl Godwin, in 
whoſe government Dover lay, to puniſh the inhabi- 
tants for the crime. But Godwin, who deſired ra- 
ther to encourage than repreſs the popular diſcon- 


cretly aſſembling a great army, obliged the king to 
apply for protection to Siward, duke of Northumber- _ 
land, and Leofric duke of Mercia, whoſe jealouſy of 

Godwin's greatneſs, as well as their duty to the king, 

engaged them to defend him in this extremity. They 
aſſembled their followers ; the Englith haſtened from 

all quarters to defend:their ſovereign ; Godwin and 
his ſons had recourſe > flight; and their eſtates were 
confiſcated. But having under the protection of the 
Earl of Flanders, equipped cenſiderable fleet, he en- 
tered the Thames, and, appeting before London, 
threw every thing into confuſion he king hearken- 
ed to terms of accomodation, ai Bodwin was reſ⸗ 


7 after, and was ſucceeded in the reateft part of his 
poſſeſſions and offices by his ſon Harold, ho was ac- 
tuated by an ambition _— to that of his father, 
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tents againſt foreigners, refuſed obedience,” and, fe- 


tored to his former power. This nauſeman died ſoon 
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and was ſuperior to him in addreſs, i in inſinuation, and 
in virtue. 

The king, now worn out with eares and infirmities 
and having no iſſue, ws, 574 to think of appointing a 
ſucceſſor. His nephew Edward, whom, together with 
his children, he had brought frog Hungary, died ina 
| few days after, his arrival in England. The great 
power and ambition of Harold had tempted him to 
think of obtaining poſſeſſion of the throne on the firt 
vacancy; but the animoſity which Edward had long 
borne to Earl Godwin made him averſe to the ſuccef. 
ſion of his ſon, and he ſecretly caſt bis eyes towards 
his kinſman William duke of Normandy. 

This ſamous prince was the ſon of Robert duke of 
Nanmandy, by Harlotta, daughter of a tanner in Fa. 
laiſe. His father, who undertook a pilgrimage to Je. 
ruſalem, made the ſtates of the duchy ſwear allegiance 
to William as his ſucceſſor, in caſe of his death; dy. 

on his journey, a turbulent minority ſucceeded, 
and it required all the abilities of his ſon, when come 
to maturity, to re-eſtabliſh order, to overawe his f6- 
enemies, and to reduce his rebellious ſubjects, 
25 d having informed him, by means of Robert 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, one of his Norman favour- 
ites, of his intentions in his favour, Wilffam took 
the -opportunity of diſclofing to Harold, who had 
come to his court for the purpoſe of releafing ſome 
hoſtages given by his father for his good behaviour, 
and whom for the 3 ſecurity Edward had ſent 
over to Normandy, his pretenſions to the crown of 
England, and he deſired his aſſiſtance in perfecting 
that defign. Harold feigned compliance, and took Y 
an oath, whereby he renounced all hopes of the crown 
for himſelf, and profeſſed his ſincere intention of ſup- 
| ng the will of Edward. When Harold found 
Ponce at liberty, his ambition ſuggeſted caſuiſtry ſuf- 
- ficient to juſtify the violation of his oath ; he continu- 
ed to increaſe the number of his partizans, and to 
practiſe every art of popularity. At length, having, 
by ſome victories over the Welſh, and by his modera- 
tion in a r which his brother Toſti had with the 


ay Northumbrians, 
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Northumbrians, gained the affections of his corintry- 
men, and engaged almoſt all England in his intereſts ; 

he openly aſpired to the ſucceſſion, and inſiſted, that, 
ſince it was neceſſary to ſet aſide the royal family, on 
account of the imbecility of Edgar Atheling, he was - 
che only perſon capable of filling the throne, and of 
ſecuring the kingdom againſt the dommion of foreign- 
ers. In the mean time the king died, after a peace- 
able reign of twenty-five years. Edward, to whom the 
monks gave the title of ſaint and confeſſor, was the 
firſt who touched for the king's evil. | 
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HAROLD: 1066, - v 


HaroLD had ſo well prepared matters before the 
death of Edward, that he immediately ſtepped with- 
out oppoſition into the vacant throne. When the 
duke of Normandy 4rit received intelligence of Ha- 
rold's intrigues and acceſhon, he was moved with in- 
dignation, and. determined to make an invaſion of 
England. In this hazardous attempt, he- truſted for 
ſucceſs to the courage and diſcipline of his Normans, 
who had long been diſtinguiſhed by their valour a- 
mong the European nations. He was joined by many 
chieftains and ſoldiers of fortune, who were eager to 
ſignalize themſelves in fo dangerous an enterprize, - 
and to ſhare in the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed kingdom. 7 

Even his neighbours, who were ſo deeply intereſted in | 
the undertaking, inſtead of making that oppoſition 
which might have been expected, ſecretly encouraged 
his views. Above all, he was ſupported by the Ro- 
man Pontiff, who, after an inſenſible progreſs during 
ſeveral ages of darkneſs, began now to lift his head 
openly above all the princes of Europe, and to aſſume 
the office of a mediator in the quarrels of the greateſt 
monarchs, Alexander II. the reigning pope, hoping 
that the French and Norman barons, if ſucceſsful, 
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would import into England a more devoted reverence 
to the holy ſee than it had yet thewn, declared in fa. 
vour of William's claim, and pronounced Harold x 
perjured uſurper. 3235 5 | 
William, after ſurmounting ſome difficulties which 
he met with from his own ſtates, had afſembled a flex 
of 3000 veſſels, and an army of 60,000 men. To in- 
creaſe the number of Harold's enemies, he excited a. 
N him his brother Toſti, who had left the king. 
dom in diſguit, and encouraged him, in concert with 
Halfager king of Norway, to infeſt the coaſts of Eng. 
land. Theſe leaders entered the Humber with a con. 
fiderable fleet, and difembarked their troops, but were 
vanquiſhed by Harold in a great battle at Stamford, 
which ended in the total rout of the Norwegians, to- 
gether with the death of Toſti and Halfager. | 
Harold had ſcarcely time to rejoice for this victory, 
when he received. intelligence that the duke of Nor. 
mandy, after meeting with delays from contrary wind 
and other accidents, was at length landed with a great | 
army in the South of England. He haſtened by quick 
-marches to reach this new invader, and, not withſtand- 
ing the remonſtrances of ſome of his friends, determi- 
med to bring matters to a ſpeedy deciſion, and to riſk 
His whole fortune on the iſſue of a battle. For that 
purpoſe he drew near to the Normans, who had remov- 
ed to Haſtings, where they waited with impatience 
the arrival of the enemy. Both fides prepared for 
action. The night previous to the battle was ſpent by 
the Englith in riot and jollity ; by the Normans in 
ſilence, in prayer, and in the other functions of their 
religion. On the morning, William, after making a 
Fuitable ſpeech to his army; ordered them to advance 
towards the enemy, ſinging the hymn of Roland, the 
famous peer of Charlemagne. The firſt atcack of the 
Normans was deſperate, but was received with equal 
valour by the Engliſh, who had ſeized the advantage 
of a riſing ground: After a furious combat, the Nor. 
mans began to give way; William haſtening with a 
ſele& band to their aſſiſtance, reſtdred the fight, but, 
4inding that the Engliſh, aided by the advantage ” 
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prince, who fought on foot at the head of his troops, 


from their ground by the appearance of flight. The 


back to the hill; the iſſue of the combat w 
ful : The duke tried the ſame 8 a ſecond time, 


termined to diſpute the victory to the laſt extremity, 
when the fall of Harcld, who was flain by an arrow, 
and of his two brothers, ſo diſcouraged them, that 


great ſlaughter by the victorious Normans. 


termined the fate of the kingdom ; and thus ended the 


for more than ſix hundred years. 7 

The government of the Saxons was always extreme» 
| ly free; their kings or chieftans poſſeſſed a very limit- 
ed authority, and always in ſubordination-to the com- 


a minor, his uncle or the next prince of the blood Was 


ſures with the leading men, bad it greatly in his power 
to appoint his ſucceſſor. But all theſe changes re- 
quired the expreſs concurrence, or at leaſt the tacit 
acquieſcence of the people ; and then, even in the or- 
dinary affairs of government, the conſent of the wit- 
tenagemot or national council (which conſiſted of the 


E liderable proprietors of land) was requiſite for enact- 


miniſtration. 


the ground, and animated by the example of their 


ftill made a vigorous reſiſtance, he commanded his 
troops to make a haſty retreat, and to allure the ene 


artifice ſucceeded: The Normans faced about ; the 

Engliſh who had precipitately followed them into the 

plains, were repulſed with out e amen driven 
ſtill doubt- 


and with the ſame ſueceſs; the Engliſh ſeemed ſtill de- 


they gave ground on all ſides, and were purſued with 


Thus was gained, by William duke of Normandy, © 
the great a deciſive victory of Haſtings, which de- 


munity. Though the monarchy was hereditary and 
not elective, yet the ſucceſſion to the crown was by no 
means regular. If any king left a ſon fit for govern- 
ment, he naturally ſtepped into the throne; if he was 


premoted to the government, and left the ſceptre to 
his poſterity : Any ſovereign, by taking previous mea- 


prelates, abbots, aldermen, judges, and the more con- 
ing laws, and for ratifying the chief of public ad- 
e 5 „ 


Saxon government in England, after having ſubſiſted 
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In the period preceding the Norman conqueſt, how. 


ever, the Anglo-Saxon government was become ex. 
tremely ariſtocratical. The royal authority was very 
limited ; the-people had little or no weight ; and the 
chief power reſided with the great proprietors of land 
who lived on their eſtates, and poſſeſſed great autho- 
rity over their vaſſals and retainers. In hiſtorians we 
find many inſtances of the immeaſurable power and 
riches of particular noblemen ; and indeed this ſeems 
to have been the naturai conſequence of the ſtate of 
affairs at that period. The invaſion of the Danes 
made it neceſſary, that each county ſhould reſiſt them 
by its own force, under the conduct of its own nobility 
and magiſtrates; ſo that thoſe inroads eommonly 
tended to increaſe the power of the aldermen-and no- 
bles. The violence of the times likewiſe obliged men 
to devote themſelves to the ſer vice of ſome chieftain, 
who could protect them from inſult and injuſtice, and 
whom they conſidered as their ſovereign, more than 
the king himſelf, or even the legiſlature. _ | 
The Saxons were divided into three ranks of men, 
the nobles; the commons, or freemen; and the ſlaves 
or villains, who were the property of their maſters, 
and conſequently incapable, themſelves, of holding 
any property. Theſe were of two kinds, the houſe- 
hold, after the manner of the ancients, and the prœ- 
dial or ruſtic, after the manner of the Germans. 
I be puniſhments infſicted by the Anglo-Saxoncourts 
of judicature, and the methods of proof employed in 
all * cauſes, appear ſomewhat ſingular, and are very 
different from thoſe which prevail at preſent. among 
all civilized nations. 'The puniſhments were —_ [= 
ther of a pecuniary nature. In cafes of murder, the 
agpreſſor paid a fine to the king, and made a preſent 
to the relations of the perſon killed, as a compenſa- 
tion for” their loſs: Theſe depended on the rank of 
the perſon on whom the violence was committed. The 
price of all kinds of wounds was likewiſe fixed by the 
Saxon laws. The puniſhments for theft and robbery 
were not capital; and rebellion, to whatever exceſs it 
was carried, might be.redeemed by a ſum of 2 pj 
| | « nn 
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The methods of proof appear to us ſtill more extraor- 
dinary. The ridiculous cuſtom of obliging men to 
bring compurgators, who ſwore that they beheved the 
perſon ſpoke true, and the practice of fingle combat, 
prevailed univerſally among the ancient nations. They 
had recourſe alſo to what was called the judgment of 
God, by means of the deciſion of the croſs, and of the 
trial by ordeal. | 
The trouble and expence of defendin the ſtate lay 
equally on all the land ; and it was uſual for every 
five hides to equip 4 man for the ſervice. The reve- 
nue of the king ſeems to have conſiſted chiefly in his- 
demeſnes ; and in the tolls and impoſts which he pro- 
bably levied at diſcretion, on the boroughs and lege; 
ports which lay within his demeſnes 

With regard to: the manners of the. Anglo-Saxons,. 
they were in general a rude and uncultivated people, 
ignorant of letters, unſkilled in the mechanical arts, 
untamed to ſubmiſſion under law and government, 
addicted to intemperance, riot and diſorder. The 5 
conqueſt put the people in a ſituation of receiving 
flowly from abroad the rudiments of ſcience and cul 
tivation, and of correcting their rough and licentious 746 
manners. x 124 ellen et a1 ” 
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CHAPTER III. 


0 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR: - 1066. 


Ven conſternation ſeized the- Engliſh, when they re- 
ceived intelligence of the unfortunate battle of ' Haſ- 
tings, that, after a few feeble attempts at reſiſtance, 
they diſpoſed themſelves unanimouſly to yield to the 
victor. As ſoon as William had paſſed the Thames, 
near Wallingford, the primate, together with the 
chief nobility, and Edgar Atheling himſelf, who had 


neyly been elected king, came into his camp, and de- 


clared their intention of ſubmitting to his authority. 
The duke, without waiting ſor the formal confent of 
the Engliſh nation, accepted the crown, which was 
tendered to him; and the ceremony of the corona- 
tion was performed in Weſtminſter Abbey, December 

26. 1067. eB Ke hy 

William, thus poſſeſſed of the throne, proceeded to 
the ſettlement of the government. He received the 
ſubmiſſions of the nobility, and confirmed all thoſe 
who had not fought againſt him in the battle of Hal- 
tings, in their eſtates and poſſeſſions. He diſtributed 
the treaſures of Harold, and the preſents which he re- 
ceived from his new ſubjects, among his troops; and 


beſtowed the confiſcated eſtates on his molt eminent 


captains. The better to reconcile his new ſubjects to 
his authority, he made a progreſs through ſome parts 
of England ; and not only did he overawe the people 
by his ſplendid court and victorious army; but, by 
his clemency, and his ſtrict execution of juſtice, he 
: | gained 
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gained the approbation of the wiſe, attentive to the 
firſt ſteps of their new ſovereign. 8 | 
March 1067.— The king thought. that he might 
ſafely reviſit his native country, and leaving the ad - 
miniſtration in the hands of Odo, bithop- of Baieux, 
and of William Fitzoſborne, he went over to Nor- 
mandy, carrying along with him all the moſt conſi- 
derable nobility in England; who, while they ferved - 
to grace his court, were in reality hoſtages for the fi- | 
delity of the nation. But, during his abſence, diſcon- 
tents and complaints multiplied every where; jea- 
louſies and animoſities broke out between the Engliſh 
and Normans, who had begun to employ their power 
for the purpoſes of rapine and oppreſſion; the people 
were proceeding to inſurrection and open rebellion, - 
when the king haſtened over to England, and, by the 
vigorous meaſures whith he purſued, diſconcerted all 
the ſchemes of the conſpirators. e 
William now changed the plan of his adminiſtra- 
tion in; England from clemency to rigour; and he 
thenceforth embraced, or was more fully confirmed 
in the reſolution of ſeizing the poſſeſſions of his Eng- 
liſh ſubjects, and of reducing them to the moſt abject 
flavery. The diſcontents daily increaſed; and the 
inſurrections which followed afforded pretences for 
new confiſcations and attainders. (1068.) An ill 
conducted revolt, in the north, under Edwin and 
Morca, two potent Engliſh nobl-man, was ſpeedily 
quelled by the vigilance and activity of the king. 
The Engliſh ſaw —— deſtruction; 
many of them fled from their country; Edgar A- 
theling himſelf eſcaped with his ſiſters into Scotland, 
where he was well received by Malcolm, king of that 
country, who afterwards eſpouſed his ſiſter Magaret. 
Even the Normans, though they ſhared in the 1poils, 
yet, being conſtantly ſurronnded and harafſed by an' 
enraged enemy, found their ſituation very & ſagreea- 
ble, and began to wiſh again for the tranquility and 
ſecurity of their native country 
1069. Revolt at laſt became general, and ſeemed 
to threaten very dangerous conſequences. The in- 
| ES $63; | ſargents - 
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: ſargents were aided by the ſons of Harold, who, after 


the battle of Haſtings, had ſought a retreat in Ire- 
land; by a party of Danes; and by Edgar Atheling, 
and many of the exiled noblemen, who brought ſuc- 
cours from Scotland. The Northumbrians- were firſt 
in arms; the garriſon of York, to the number of 3000 


men, were put to the ſword : The Eaſt-Anglians join- * 


ed the revolt; and Edric, a powerful nobleman, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Welſh, laid fiege to Shrewſbury. 
William, undiſmayed amid this ſcene of confuſion, 
and animating his troops with the hopes of new con- 
fiſcations, marched againſt the rebels. The Danes 
were bribed to retire; the ſons of Harold were for- 
ced to return with great loſs to Ireland; Edgar A- 
theling again ſought a retreat in Scotland ; and many 
of the diſcontented nobles made their peace with the 
Conqueror. To incapacitate the Northumbrians for 

any future revolt, this fertile country, which, for the 
- . extent of ſixty miles, lies between the Humber and 

the Tees, was wholly laid waſte by fire and ſword, 


6 * 


and more than a hundred thouſand perſons are com- 


puted to have periſhed. Cold ©) a - 
Theſe repeated inſurrections had involved the 
bulk of the landed proprietors, more or leſs, in the 


- guilt of treaſon: The king's declared intention was, 


to depreſs, or rather extirpate the Enghſh gentry; 
Tbeir eſtates were confiſcated, and either annexed to 
the royal demeines, or conferred with the moſt pro- 


Fuſe bounty on the Normans and other foreigners. 


By che imtroduction of the feudal-law, William took 
care allo to retain for ever in the ſame hands the mi- 
litary authority which had enabled him to ſubdue the 
kingdom. He divided all the lands of England, be- 
- fide the royal demeſnes, into baronies ; and he con- 

Ferred theſe, with the reſervation of ſtated ſervices, 


on the moſt conſiderable of his adventurers. Theſe great 


barons, who were all Normans, and who held imme- 


diately of the crown, ſhared out a great part of their | 


lands to other foreigners, who were denominated knights 
ox vaſſals, and who paid their lord the ſame ſubmiſſion 
ee 4 . in 
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in peace and war, which be Maste due ty: nie l- 
vereign. Even the eceleſiaſtical revenues were, not- 
withſtanding the oppoſition of the pope and clergy, 
reduced under the ſame feudal law. William wr $26 
care likewiſe to remove, from all the confiderable di 
nities, thoſe of the clergy who were natives of 
country. The pope's legate, who had been ſent into 
England, in order to extend the prerogatives of the 
Roman ſee, ſubmitted to become the inſtrument of 
the king's tyranny. Stigand the primate was depo- 
ſed, and Lanfranc, a Milaneſe monk, promoted to the 
vacant ſee. The other Engliſh prelates and abbots 
ſhared the ſame fate; the devoted attachment to 
Rome continually increaſed z and, though William 
himſelf would allow none to diſpute his ſovereign will 
and pleaſure, yet the prevalence of this ſuperſtitious - 
ſpirit proved dangerous to ſome of-his ſucceſſors. 

William had even entertained the difficult project 
of aboliſhing the Engliſh: language, and of introdu- 
eing the French into its room. The youth were in- _ 
ſtructed in the French tongue: the pleadings of the 
ſupreme court were in French; no other tongue was 
uſed at court; and it became the language of every: 
faſhionable company. Hence, proceeded that mix- 
ture of French, with: | is (tall to be found in our lan- 

age. 3 : 
TS this Gigi Fan Edwin nid More "22 
together with ſome of the remaining Engliſh, were 
fruſtrated in their attempts to raiſe an inſurrection: 

Morcar was thrown into priſon; and Edwin, itiempy-* 
ing to make his eſcape i into Scotland, walk killed by a 
party of Normans. 

1074.— While William was able in Frinice; to 

reduce the province of Maine, which had revolted 

from his authority, a conſpiracy was formed againſt 

him by ſome of his Norman Barons. Intelligence of 

this being communicated to the king, by Judith his 

niece, and wife of earl Waltheof, who had unwar ili 
engaged in the conſpiracy, the contpirators flew to 3 


arms, before their ſchemes were ripe for execution 
r were every where 5 when! - 
B 6 Willian 
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William arrived in En gland, -he found that 


remained but the — — of the criminals, which 


he executed with the greateſt ſeverity. 
The tranquility of William was 4 diſturbed bob 


; diſputes, which happened in, his own family. H. | 


had three ſons, Robert, William, and Henry. Robert 
the eldeſt, ſurnamed Curt-hoſe, from his. ſhort legs, 
inherited all the bravery of his family, but was de- 


ficient in the arts of policy and diſſimulation. Before 


William undertook the expedition into England, he 
had declared Robert his ſucceſſor in Normandy; but 
when the prince-demanded the.execution of thoſe en- 
gagements, he gave him an abſolute refuſal. ' Robert 
openly declared his diſcontents, and began to enter- 
tain a ſtrong jealouſy of his brothers, who, by greater 
ſubmiſſion and complaiſance, had acquired the affec- 
tions of his father. A frolic which happened one 
day, while the three princes were. engaged in ſport, 
brought their animoſities to a height; and, Robert, 
full of reſentment, inſtantly left che court, and ſought 
protection among the Norman barons. He began 
openly to levy war on his father; the popularity of 
his character, engaged all che young nobility of * 
mandy and Maine, as well as of Anjou and Britanny, 
to take part with him; and it was 7Taſpeated that his 
mother Matilda, whoſe favourite he was; encouraged: 
him in his rebellion. 


1079.-—All the beredicerys x ; provinees of Wilbam 


were, during ſeveral years, thrown into convulſions: 


by this war. The king Having called over an army 


of Engliſh, at length obliged the young prince to 


take refuge in the caſtle of Gerberoy, Under the 
walls of this place, a rencounter happened, remarka- 


- ble for its circumſtances and its event. Robert en- 
aged the king, who was concealed by his helmet, in 
gle combat; the fight was furious, till at laſt the 
ung prince wounded his father, and unhorſed him. 
On his calling out for aſſiſtance, his voice diſcovered 


= 


dim to his ſon, who inflantly threw. himſelf at his 


feet, craved-pardon for his offences, and offered to 


purchaſe forgiveneſs r atonement: Byrthe inter- 


E n 5 ceſſion 
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ceſſion of their common friends, peace was ſoon after 
reſtored, and Robert received into favour. 
1081.—Every thing being reduced into tranqui- 
lity, William „ e begin and fnith the im- 
portant undertakin of Domes-day Book, containing 
a general ſurvey ol the whole kingdom. William, 
like all the Normans and ancient Saxons, was ex- 
tremely fond of hunting; and not contented with thoſe 


large foreſts, which former kings poſſeſſed, he reſolu- 


ed to make a new foreſt near Wincheſter; and, for 
that purpoſe, he laid waſte the eounty of "Hampſhire 
for an extent of thirty miles. 1 5 = 
Towards the cloſe of William's reign, . a war 
broke out betwixt him and Philip, king of France, 
who, in addition to other injuries, had thrown out 
ſome railleries againſt the king of England Wil- 
liam, who had become corpulent, had been detained 
in bed by ſickneſs; upon which Philip expreſſed his 
ſurpriſe, that his brother of England ſhould be ſo long 
in being delivered of his big belly. The king ſent 
him word, that as ſoon as he was up, he would pre- 
ſent as many lights at Notre-Dame, as would give 
little pleaſure to the king of France; alluding, to the 
uſual practice at that time of women after child· birth. 
4108.) Immediately. on, his recovery, he led an 
army into the iſſe of France, and laid waſte every 
thing with fire and ſword. But his progreſs was 
ſtopt by an accident, which ſoon after put an end to 
his life. His horſe ſtarting aſide of a ſudden, he 
bruiſed his belly on the pommel of the ſaddle; and, 
apprehending the conſequences, he ordered himſelf to 
be carried to the monaſtery of St Gervas, where he 
expired. He left Normandy and Maine to his eldeſt 
ſon Robert; he wrote to Lanfranc, deſiring him to 
crown William king of England; to Henry he be- 
queathed nothing but the poſſeſſions of his mother. 
Adela, one of his daughters, was married to Stephen 
earl of Blois. - ry eg „ 
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„„ Rufus, 6 Red, from the 


colour of his hair, haſtened to take meaſures for ſecu- 
ring the government of England, and arrived in that 
kingdom before they had intelligence of his father's 
death. He ſeized ſome of the moſt important for- 
treſſes, got poſſeſſion of the royal treafure, and was 
inſtantly "crowned king by the primate. At the 
ſame time, Robert took peaceable poſſeſſion of his 
duchy. This partition gave offence to many of the 


barons, who poſſeſſed eſtates in both countries, and 


who muſt neceffarily reſign either their ancient patri-. 
- _mony, or their new acquifitions. A conſpiracy was 
formed to dethrone William, and to beſtow the crown' 
on Robert. But the cauſe of Wilkam being zea- 
louſly' embraced by the native Engliſh, whoſe affec. 
tions he had endeavoured” to engage, and the indo- 
lence of Robert preventing kim from ſuceouring the 
confederates, they were quickly reduced to ſubmif- 
 fion: ſome received pardon, but the greateſt part 
were attainted and the king beſtowed their eſtates on 


the Norman barons who had remained faithful to him. 


William was ſoon after in a condition to diſturb 
bis brother in the poſſeſſion of Normandy. He 
appeared in that country at the head of an army, 
and affairs ſeemed to have come to extremities, when 

the nobility on both fides interpoſed and mediated 
nan accommodation; by which it was ſtipulated, that 
whoever died firſt ſhould leave the other ſucceſſor to 
all his dominions. To this Norman war ſucceeded 
„ bliosſtilities 
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bollilities with Scotland, which were produdive of no 


important conſequences, N arts ot, 
W 1096.—But the noiſe of theſe petty wars and com - 
Wnotions, was quite ſunk in the tumult of the cruſades, 
thich were at this time preached up by Peter, a 

nk, commonly called the Hermit. This: enthuſiaſt , 
raving made a pilgrimage to Jeruſalem, and * f 

deeply affected wtth the dangers to which the pil-- 
grims were . expoſed, as well as: with the oppreſſion. 
under which the eaſtern Chriſtians laboured, conceived ' 
the bold, and in all appearance, impracticable projet: 
Jof leading into Alia, from the fartheſt extremities of 
the weſt, armies ſufficient to ſubdue thoſe potent and 
warlike nations, which now held the holy city in ſub- 
jection. His views having been communicated . to 
Martin II. who then filled the papal chair, and warm- 
ly approved of- by two numerous councils, all ranks: 
of men flew to arms, and engaged with. ardour in this, 
ſacred warfare. Actuated by that ſuperſtition, into 
which the minds of men were at that time ſunk, and 
by that military ſpirit which had univerſally difuſed. - 
itſelf, nobles, artizans, peaſants, and even prieſts, en- 
lifted themſelves under the banners of the croſs; and 
Europe, looſened as it were, from its foundations, 
ſ 2 to precipitate itſelf in one united body upon 
the e | "IG iT | 

Robert, duke of Normandy, infected with the com- 
mon contagion, had early enliſted himſelf in the cru- 
ſade. In order to procure: money for defraying the _ 
expences of an enterpriſe, by which he was py 
of ſecuring his eternal ſalvation, he reſolved to mort- 
gage, or rather. ſell his dominions, and offered them 
to William, for the very unequal ſum of ten thouſand 
merks. The bargain was ſoon concluded; the king 
raiſed the money by extortions on his ſubjects, and 
was put in poſſeſſion of Normandy and Maine. The 
fury of the cruſades, during this age, leſs infected 
England than the neighbouring kingdoms ; the Nor- 
mans probably found their ſettlements, in that king- 
dom, ſomewhat precarious ; and the ſelſiſu intereſt- 
ed ſpirit of the king, which prevented him from 

| . kindling 


— 


a 
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| _ cious. For ſeveral years, after the death of Lanfranc, 


a monk, celebrated for his piety and learning, to the 
| ſee of Canterbury. William recovering ſoon alter, 
bis paſſions regained their wonted vigour; he ſtill 


ſelm, in preference to Clement, the other claimant, as 


poralities were ſeized; but he was received with great 


he was one day hunting in the new foreſt, an 


kindling in the general flame, elicetted its progres 
ar, is ſubjects. 
The government of William was vielont and rapa. 


he retamed m his own, hands the revenues of Canter. 
bury, as he did thoſe of many other vacant biſhop. 
ries; but falling into a dangerous ſickneſs, and being 
ſtruck with remorſe, he reſolved to promote Anſelm, 


preyed on the eccleſiaſtical benefices, and kept poſ. 
ſeſſion of a conſiderable part of the revenues of Can. 
terbury. Theſe circumſtances, together with a diſ- 
pute about the authority of Urban, who laid claim 
to the papacy, and who was acknowledged by An- 


well as about furniſhing the quota of ſoldiers, which 
the archbiſhop regarded as an oppreſſion-on the church, 
engaged William in controverfies with this auſtere 
prelate. Anſelm demanded that all the revenues of 
his ſee ſhould be reſtored to him; appealed to Rome 
againſt the king's injuſtice ; and affairs came to ſuch 
extremities, that the primate finding it dangerons to 
remain in the kingdom, deſired, and obtained the 
king's permiſſion to retire beyond ſea. All his tem- 


reſpect by Urban, who even menaced the king with 
the ſentence of excommunication. 

1100.—William, after receiving much inquietude 
from Helie lord of la Fleche, a ſmall town in An- 
jou, entered into an engagement with William earl 
of Poitiers and Gnienne, who wanted money to defray 
the expences of an army, which he had affembled for 
the holy war, and offered to mortgage all his domi- 
nions to William. The king accepted the offer, and 
had prepared a fleet and army in order to eſcort the 
money, and take poſſeſſion of the rich provinces of 
Guienne and Poictou, when an accident put an end 
to his life, and to all his ambitious projets. While 


| Arrow, 
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arrow, diſcharged by Walter Tyrrel, a French gen- 
tleman, at a ſtag which ſuddenly ſtarted before him, 
glancing from a tree, ſtruck the king on the breaſt, 
and inſtantly flew him: While Tyrrel, without in- 
forming any one of the accident, haſtened to the ſea- 
ſhore, embarked for France, and joined the cruſade 
in an expedition to Jeruſalem. William being killed 
in the new foreſt, as happened alſo to ſeveral of his 
family, was regarded by all men as an inſtance of the 
juſt vengeance of heaven, for the violence and cruelty, 
of which the conqueror had been guilty, in expelling 
me inhabitants of that diftriQ, : CER 
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"CHAPTER V. © 


HENRY I. 1100. 


| J ERUSALEM having ſurrendered to the valour of the 
| cruſaders, ſame of the princes began to ſettle in their 
| new-conqueſts, while others of them returned to Eu- 
| rope, in order to enjoy at home that glory which they 
i had acquired in this popular and meritorious enter- 
: Prize. — theſe was Robert, duke of Normandy, 
who, in through Italy, became acquainted 
with Sibylla, "age A ter Sf the count-of Converſana, 
whom he efpouſed. Having ſpent a twelvemonth in 
| that delicious climate, and in the enjoyment of eaſe, 
a after ſo many rou Hin he oſt by his delay 
| 3 the kingdom of land, which his birth and his a- 
43 ent with bis eccaſed brother would infallibly 
| ve fecured to him 
Prince Henry, who was hunting with Rufus, when 
intelligence of that monarch's death was brought him; 
hurried to Wincheſter in order to ſecure the royal trea- 
ſure, haſtened to London with the money, and in three 
days after the king's death, was crowned king by 
Pp Maurice, biſhop of London, who was perſuaded to 
wi officiate on that occaſion. In order to gain the affec- 
tions of his ſubjects, and to ſecure a crown, which, 
| being uſurped againſt all rules of juſtice, he foreſaw 
18 would fit uneaſy on his head, he malice a charter which 
4 was calculated, to remove many of the grievous op- 
| preſſions, which had been complained of under the 
reign of his father and brothex. Henry A ac's a —＋ | 


— 


FF 
of this charter in ſome abbey of each county; but, after 


the preſent purpoſe was ſerved, he never once thought 

of obſerving one ſingle article of it; and the grievan- 

ces intended to be thereby redreſſed fill eontinued in 
their full extent. Henry, farther to increaſe- his po- 

pularity, and ſenſible of the great authority which 

Anſelm had acquired by his character for piety, and 

by the perſecutions he had ſuffered from William, in- 

vited that prelate ro return and take poſſeſſion of his 

dignities. The 7774 marriage with Matilda, daugh- 

ter of Malcolm III. king of Scotland, and niece of 

Edgar Atheling, which happened ſoon aſter, rendered 

him extremely popular with his Engliſh ſubjects, and 

tended greatly to eſtabliſh him on the throne. This 

lady had worn the veil; but, as ſhe had never taken 

the vows, and as wearing the veil was a cuſtom famili- 

ar tothe Engliſh ladies, whothereby protected their chaſ- 

tity from the brutal violence of the Normans, it was 

determined by a council of prelates and nobles, that 

Matilda was ſtill free to marry ; and her eſpouſals with —_ 

Henry were celebrated by Anſelm with great pom 

and ſolemnity. 2 {4 mL” 

In the mean time, Robert, who had returned to 

Normandy about a month after his brother's death, 

took poſſeſſion without oppoſition of that duchy, and 

immediately made preparations for recovering Eng- 

land, of which he had, by Henry's intrigues, been ſo 

unjuſtly defrauded. To this attempt he was invited 

by ſome of the nobility, who were diſcontented with 

the ſeparation of the duchy and kingdom, and who 

promiſed to join him with all their forces on his land- 

ing. Henry, however, by the influence of the pri- 

mate, to whom he paid diligent court, and of ſome 

powerful barons, who ſtill adhered to the preſent go- 

vernment, had collected an army to oppoſe his bro- 

ther, who had landed near Portſmouth. The two ar- 

mics lay in fight of each other f- r ſome days without 

coming to action; and matters were at length brought 

to an accomodation. Robert reſigned his pretenſions 

to England, and received in lieu of them an annual 
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penſion of 3000 merks; the adherents of each party 


were pardoned and reſtored to their poſſeſſions ; and it 


was agreed, that whoever of the brothers died fir 
the other ſhould inherit his dominions. | 
1105.— The weak government of Robert, and the 

diſorders of Normandy, ſoon afforded Henry a pre- 


tence for inter poſing in the affairs of that duchy. He 
had already, under various pretences, attainted the 


nobles who had taken part with Robert, and confif. 
cated their eſtates ; the duke himſelf having impru- 


. dently ventured- to, come into England, was glad to 


purchaſe his eſcape by reſigning his penſion. - Henry 
having found, in a viſit to Normandy, that the nobility 
were more diſpoſed to ſubmit to him, than to their le- 

are collected a great army, and, returning 


to that duchy, took ſeveral towns. Next year he o- 


pened the campaign with the ſiege of Tenchebray; 
the Normans were totally defeated in a deciſive en- 
fought near this place, and Robert, toge- 


to him, were taken priſoners. Henry afſembled the 


ſtates of Normandy, and having received the homage 


of all the vaſſals of that dutchy, he returned to Eng- 


land, and carried along with him the duke as priſon- 
er. That unfortunate prince was detained in cuſtody 


during the remainder of his life, which was no leſs 


than twenty-eight years, and William, his only ſon, 


was committed to the care of Helie de St Saen, who 


had married Robert's natural daughter, and who, 


being a'man of probity and honour, beyond what was 


uſual in thoſe ages, executed the truſt with great af- 


fe&tiop and fidelity. 


* 


1109. About this time Henry finiſhed a contro- 
verſy which had long been depending between him 
and the pope, with regard to the right of inveſtiture in 


eccleſiaſtical benefices. This had occaſioned many 
wars and negociations in Europe, and the pretenſions 


of the pope to the ſole right of appointing prelates 
finally prevailed. Before they took poſſeſſion of their 
_ dignity, two ceremonies were paſſed through; the firſt 
was the receiving of a ring and crofier, as — of 

| eir . 


ther with the moſt conſiderable barons who - adhered. 
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their office, which was called inugſiture; the ſecond was 
the making of thoſe ſubmiſſions to the prince, which 
were required of vaſſals by the feudal law, and which 
received the name of homage, Urban II. had equally 
deprived laymen of the right of granting inveſtiture, 
and of receiving homage; the emperors were never 
able to make any diſtinction be admitted between them. 
But Henry had put England, as well as Normandy, 
in ſuch a ſituation, as gave greater weight to his ne- 
gociations 3 and Paſcal, the reigning pope, was ſatis- 
fed with his reſigning the right of granting inveſtiture, 
by which the ſpiritual dignity was ſuppoſed to be con- 
fcrred ; and he allowed the bithops to do homage for 
their temporal properties and privileges. N 
11 10.---[n proportion as William, Henry's nephew, 
grew up to man's eſtate, he diſeovered virtues becom- 
ing his birth; and, wandering through the different 
courts of Europe, he excited the friendly compathon 
of many princes, and raiſed a general indignation a- 
gainſt his uncle, by whom he had been unjuſtly de- 
pri ved of his inheritance. A confedgracy was formed 
againſt Henry, by Lewis king of France, Fulk, count 
of Anjou, and Baldwin earl of Flanders, who likewiſe 
beheld with jealouſy the annexation of Normandy to 
England. The king went over to Normandy to de- 
fend his dominions, and a war enſued, which was at- 
tended with no memorable event, and produced: only 
{ſkirmiſhes on the trofitiers, agreeable to the weak con- 
dition of the ſovereigns in that age. Fulk was de- 
tached from the alliance, and the reſt were oblig-- 
ed to come to an accomodation, William having 
returned to the court of Baldwin, a new war was 
kindled in Normandy, which produced no event more 
memorable than the former. Lewis finding himſelf 
unable to wreſt Normandy from the king by ſoreg of 
arms, had recourſe to the ſpiritual power; and car- 
rying the young prince to acouncil aſſembledat Rheims 
by Calixtus II. he craved the aſſiſtance of the church 
for reinſtating the true heir in his dominions; but 
the promiſes and preſents of Henry weighed more with 
the pope than the juſtice of William's cauſe, and the 


complaints 
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heard with coldneſs by the council. Lewis was not 
more ſucceſsful in his warlike meaſures; he was de. to 
feated in an engagement at Brenniville ; an accemoda. 
tion ſoon after enſued between the two kings, and the 
intereſts of William were entirely neglected. 


| tic calamity, by the loſs of his only ſon, William, whom 
he had taken care to have recognized ſucceſſor by the 
\ Rates of the kingdom, and whom he had carried over 


which he returned was, by the negligence of the crew, 


ed, and the prince, with all his retinue, periſhed, 


ed cheerfulneſs, 5 F 


da, who was married to the Emperor Henry V. was 
induced to marry a ſecond time, in hopes of havin 
. male-heirs, and paid his addreſſes to Adelais, daugh- 


without iſſue, (1127), he beſtowed his daughter on 


- endeavoured to ſecure her ſucceſſion, by having her 
recognized heir to all her dominions, and obliging 


fealty to her. The death of his nephew, William, 
who was killed ſoon after in a ſkirmiſh with the land- 


ry's jealouſy and inquietude. 
to his daughter in Normandy, who was ſoon after 
© delivered of a ſon. The king reſided there for ſome 


time, 2 ad ſeemed determined to paſs the remainder of 


Welſh obliged him to return to England. He was 


- 


% 


complaints of the Norman prince were thencefort pr 


About this time Henry experienced a great domeſ. 


to Normandy, that he might receive the homage of 
the barons of that duchy. Unfortunately, the ſhipin 


carried upon a rock, where ſhe immediately founder. 
When intelligence of this event was brought to the 
king, he fainted away; and it was remarked that he 


never after was ſeen to ſmile, or to recover his wont- 


The king having no legitimate iſſue, except Matil- 


ter of Godfrey duke of Lorraine, by whom, howeyer, 
he had no iſſue. The emperor, his ſon-in-law, dying 


Geoffrey, the eldeſt fon of the count of Anjou, and 
the barons, both of Normandy. and England, to ſwear 
grave of Alſace, put an end, for the preſent, to Hen- 


All the dominions of Henry being now in profound 
tranquility, he took the opportunity of paying a viſit 


his days in that country, when an inſurrection of the 
Preparing 


preparing for his journey, but was ſeized with a ſud- 
den illneſs at St Dennis, (Dec. 1. 1135); from eating 
too plentifully of lampreys, a food which always a- 
eed better with his palate than with his conſtitution. 
He died in the 64th year of his age, and the 35th of 
his reign, leaving his daughter Matilda heir of all his. 
dominions. | 1 EE 
Henry, was one of the moſt accompliſhed princes _ 
that had filled the Engliſh throne, and poſſeſſed all the 
great qualities, both of body and mind, natural and 
acquired, which could fit him for the high ſtation to 
which he attained, . EN 
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Seen and Henry, the two youngeſt ſons of the 
count of Blois, by Adela daughter of William the 
Conqueror, had been invited over to England, and 
loaded with honours, riches, and preferment, by the 
late king. Henry, who had betaker himſelf to the 
church, was created abbot of Glaſtonbury, and bi- 
ſhop of Wincheſter ; and/Stephen had, from his un. 
cle's"liberality, obtained ſtill greater eſtabliſhments, 
The king had married him to the daughter and her 
of Euſtace count of Boulogne, and "conferred on 
him ſeveral forfeited eſtates, both in England and 
Normandy. Stephen, in return, profeſſed great at- 
tachment to his uncle: Meanwhile: he endeavoured, 
by every art of popularity,” to gain the affections of 
the Engliſh-people; and, though he dared: not, du- 
ring the king's life, take any ſteps towards his further 
_ grandeur, he hoped that, by accumulating riches and 

power, he might in time be able to open his way to 

No ſooner had Henry breathed his Taft; than Ste- 
phen haftened over to England; and, on his arrival 
at London, was immediately ſaluted king by ſome of 
the people. Having gained the good will of the cler- 
gy, he was crowned by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and proceeded to the exerciſe of the ſovereign autho- 
rity, Few-of the barons attended his coronation ; 
but none oppoſed his uſurpation, however unjuſt or 
5 5 3 e 
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orders of men; he ſeized:a great treaſure belonging ; 


to the late king at Wincheſter, and with this money 
he hired a body of thoſe mercenary troops which: a- 
bounded in every country of Europe, and which 
guarded his throne with the terrors of the ſword. He 
alſo procured à bull from the pope! which-ratified his 
title. The ſtates of Normandy likewiſe ti ek 
their allegiance to him; and his eldeſt ſon did homage 
to the king of France for the duch, . 
Stephen's. diſputed title obliged: him to ſubmit to 
many encroachments on the royal prerogative, and to 
tolerate others, in the ſame violence to which he had 
been beholden for the ſovereignty. The barons, in 
return for their ſubmiſſion, required the right of for- 
tifying their caſtles. All England was foon filled 
with fortreſſes, which the noblemen garriſoned with 


| their vaſſals, or with licentious ſoldiers; private wars 
broke out with the greateſt fury, and the kingdom 


ſoon became a ſcene of uninterrupted violence and de- 
vaſtation. Stephen finding that the legal preroga- 
tives of the crown were refiited,. was 2 
make his power the ſole meaſure of his conduct, and 
to violate all the privileges of his ſubjects. The mer- 
cenary troops, who chiefly ſupported his authority, _ 

having exhauſted the royal treaſure, ſabſiſted by de- 
predations, and every place was filled with complaints 
againſt the government. At length, Robert earl of 
Gloceſter, and natural ſon of the late king, who was 
attached to the intereſts. of Matilda, having ſettled 
with his friends che plan of an inſurrection, retired 
beyond ſea, David king of Scotland appeared at the 
head of an army, in defence of his niece's title, but 
was defeated near North Allerton, and narrowly e- 
ſcaped falling into the hands of the Engliſh =» 
1139. —Unfortunately for Stephen, he had enter- 
ed into a controverſy with 'the- clergy, who were at 
that time an overmatch for any monarch. Matilda, 
taking advantage of ——_—_ and religious diſſentions 
| | as * 1 which. 
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which then prevailed in the kingdom, landed in 
-England with Robert Earl of Gloceſter, and excited 
Her partizans to take arms in every county of Eng. 
land. A deſtructive civil war enſued ; many battles 
were fought with various ſucceſs, the detail of which 
would be tedious and unintereſting. At laſt, an event 
happened, (1114), which ſeemed to promiſe ſome 
end of the public calamities. Stephen was taken pri. 
ſoner by the Earl of Gloceſter, in a battle near Lin- 
coln, which fo entirely broke his party, that the ba- 
rons came in daily, and did homage to Matilda, 
Having fixed the clergy in her intereſts, and particu- 
— the King's brother, who had been ap- 
pointed the pope's legate, ſhe was crowned, and her 
authority, by the prudent conduct of Earl Robert, 
_ ſeemed to be eſtabliſhed over the whole kingdom. 
Things remained not long in this ſituation. The le- 
gate changed fides ; the Londoners, to whom Matil- 
da had given ſome diſguſt, revolted ; and the earl of 
Gloceſter, the ſoul of her party, was taken priſoner, 
to procure whole liberty ſhe was obliged to releaſe 
Stephen from his captivity. The civil war was re- 
kindled with great fury. Henry, Matilda's eldeſt 
fon, a young prince of great hopes, took a journey 
into England, and appeared at the head of his party. 
'This produced nothing decifive. Matilda left the 
kingdom ; and ſucceſs inclined to Stephen, had not 
the diſputes which he had with his barons and a quar- 
rel with the pope, who laid his party under an inter- 
dict, checked his proſperity. #7: Shs | 
1148.— The weakneſs of both parties produced a ta- 
cit ceſſation of arms. Young Henry paid a viſit to 
his uncle, king of Scotland, where, by his valour in 
war, and his prudent conduct in every occurrence, 
he rouſed the hopes of his party, and gave ſymptoms 
of thoſe qualities which he afterwards diſplayed, He 
returned ſoon after to Normandy, and was inveſted 
in that duchy. Upon the death of his father, which 
happened in the ſubſequent year, he took poſle(- 
fon of Maine and Anjou; and concluded a mar- 
Tiage with Eleanor, daughter and heir of >" 
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ef Guienne 1 earl of Poictou, WOE Lows: Wy 

II. king of France had divorced for being'ſuſpeRed 5 
of gallantry with a handſome Saracen. Henry ha- 

ving received all her domiĩnions, which Lewis had re- 

ſtored as her dowry, made hereby a great addition to 

his power, and became extremely Som ormidabie to his 

rival. He invaded England with an army: The 

king advanced to meet him, and à deciſive ac- 

tion was daily expected, when, by the interference of 

the barons, a compromiſe was made; and it was agreed 

that Stephen ſhould poſſeſs the throne during his life- 

time, and on his demiſe Henry ſhould ſucceed to the 
kingdom. The death of Stephen, which happened 

next year, (1154), prevented all thoſe quarrels an 

jealouſies which __— — to have enſued | in ſo deli- 

| cate a ſituation. l s n 911998 
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„ IE. x64; 

| . on his arrival in England, was received 
With acclamations by all orders of men, who {wore 
with pleaſure the gath of fealty and allegiance to i 
Prince, who, by his perſonal abilities, and the great 
acceſſion of power which he derived from his foreign 
dominions, they foreſaw would give ſuch luſtre to 
the throne. The firſt acts of his government correſpon- 
ded to the high idea entertained of his abilities. Be 
diſmiſſed the mercenary troops of Stephen, demoliſhed 
the newly erected caſtles, and ſuppreſſed all violence 
and diſorder. N 3 
” 1158.—About this time, Henry affianced his eldeſt 
ſon Henry, heir of the Engliſh monarchy, to Margs 
ret of France, though the Las was only, five years 
of age, and the latter till in her cradle. His third ſon 
Geoffrey was alſo betrothed to the daughter and only 
child of the duke of Britanny, who died abont ſeven 
Fears after. Henry, as natural guardian to his fon, 

took poſſeſſion of that principality, and annexed it for 
the preſent to his other great dominions. 

He was ſoon after engaged in a war with the king 
of France, in conſequence of a claim which be laid to 
the county of Toulouſe in rigat of his wife Eleanor. 
But this war, as was uſual in that age, when the-ar- 
mies were compoſed of independent vaſſals, bound only 
to ſerve for a certain time, produced no memorable 
| event, 
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avent, and a peace was ſoon concluded, which, how- 
erer, was not attended with any confidence or good 
correſpondence between thoſe rival princes. . | 

1162.—Henry was ſoon after engaged in a contro- 
verſy with the church, which bred him great inquie- 
tude, involved him in danger, and was not concluded 
without fome loſs and diſhonour. The uſurpations of 


became neceflary to determine whether. the king or 
the prieſts ſhould be ſovereign of the kingdom. Tho- 
mas a Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was the cham» 
pion of the church on this occaſion... This eceleſiaſtic 
had formerly been-archdeacon of Canterbury, and had 
aſterwards been promoted by Henry to the office of 
chancellor and prime miniſter. On the death of Theo- 
bald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, Henry promoted his 
favourite, on whoſe' compliance he thought he could 
entirely depend, to the vacant ſee. But no ſooner was 
he inſtalled in this high dignity, than his character and 
conduct became entirely changed. Formerly he lived 
in the greateſt pomp and ſplendour, and indulged in 
all the gaieties of the court; now he endeavoured to 
acquire the character of ſanctity, by affecting the great - 
eſt auſterity, and the moſt rigid mortification; he 
wore ſackcloth next his ſkin ; his uſual diet was bread, 
his drink was water; and he tore his back by fre- 
quent diſcipline. All men of penetration ſaw that he 
was meditating ſome great deſign, and that the ambi- 
tion and oſtentation of his character was turned to- 
wards a new and more dangerous objeccdc e. 
Becket, apprized of the king's deſigns againſt 
the eecleſiaſtical power, became - himſelf the ag- 
greſſor, and ſummoned the earl of Clare to ſurrender 
the barony of Tunbridge, which had formerly belong- 
ed to the ſee of Canterbury; and likewiſe excommu- 
nicated William de Eynsford, a military tenant of the 
crown, for having expelled a prieſt who had been pre- 
ſented by the primate to a living of which Eynsford 


grievouſly miſtaken in the character of the perſon whom 
he bad promoted to the primacy, determined not to de- 


the clergy were now carried to ſuch a height, that it 


was patron. Henry, though he found himſelf. thus 


t 
b 
7 


| fit from his intention of retrenching clerical uſurps 


every compoſition which the people made with the 
- courts of juſtice; ſpiritual penalties alone could be in, 


Tapes, were daily committed with impunity by the ec. 


and cuſtoms of the kingdom? They unanimouſly re. 
| — that they were willing, ſaving. their ot order, 


' hope for ſupport in his oppoſition, expreſſed the deep- 
eſt ſorrow for his compliance, and endeavoured to en- 


purpoſed to make the inſtrument of his 


Vas condemned as guilty of contempt of the king's 
court, becauſe, being prevented by ſickneſs from ap- 
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tions. Now was the favourable opportunity, when the 
Papacy was weakened by a ſchiſm which divided all 

urope. He firſt of all required that a civil officer of 
his appointment ſhould be preſent in all eccleſiaſtical 
edurts, and ſhould for the future give his conſent to 


prieſts for their ſpiritual offences. In that age, the 
clergy pretended to an exemption from a trial before 


flicted on their offences; the conſequence of which was, 
that crimes of the deepeſt dye, murders, adulteries, 


<lefiaſtics. Henry ſummoned an aſſembly of all the 
prelates, and put to them this deciſive queſtion, whe- 
ther they were willing to ſubmit to the ancient law 


e king was ſenſible of the artifice; he left the af- 
ſembly in the greateſt rage; the biſhops were terrified 
with a dread of his reſentment, and were prevailed on 
to retract the ſaving clauſe. In a council of nobility 
and prelates, afterwards held at Clarendon, the laws 
commonly called the Conſtitutions of Clarendon were pal: 
ſed without oppoſition, To theſe laws, which were 
calculated to prevent the chief abuſes in ecclefia- 
ſtical affairs, Becket refuſed his aſſent; but being de- 
ſerted by his brethren, and by all the world, he was 
at laſt obliged to comply. Pope Alexander, however, 
whole ratification Henry required, condemned them 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, abrogated, annulleg, and rejed- 
ed them. Becket, when he obſerved that he might 


gage the other biſhops in a confederacy to adhere to 
their common right. The king, enraged at the con- 
duct of the primate, ſummoned- a council, which he 
eance 2. 
gainſt the inflexible prelate. By this council, Becket 


Pearing 


' 
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earing perſonally, he had ſent four knights to anſwer - 
Er guar: all his goods and trois were confif- 
cated. In addition to this violent and oppreſſive ſen- 
tence, the king demanded-next day the ſum of 300 l. 
which the primate had levied. from ſome eſtates con- 
ferred upon him by the king; he afterwards demand-- 
ed payment of other ſums lent him on various occa» 
ſions; and laſt of all, he required him to give in the 
accounts of his adminiſtration when chancellor, and 
to pay the balance, which the king ſaid amounted to - / 
44,000 merks. Becket required a delay, and promi- 
ſed in that caſe to give ſatisfaRion.. „„ 
The primate was too bold to ſink under oppreſſion, 
and truſting to the ſacredneſs of his character, deter- 
mined to ſtand the utmoſt efforts of royal indignation. 
After a few days ſpent in deliberation, he went to maſs, - 
where he had previouſly ordered that the introit to the 
communion ſervice ſhould be, Princes fat and ſpake a- 
gain me ; from thence he proceeded, arrayed in his 
= ſacred veſtments to the palace; appealed - to the Ro- 
| man Pontiff againſt any ſentence which iniquitous _ 
judges might paſs againſt him; and ſoon: after took 
ſhipping, and arrived ſafely at Gravelines. 
| Becket: was graciouſly received by the pope, wh 
then reſided at Sens, as well” as by Philip earl of 
Handers, and Lewis king of France, who, jealous of 
the great power of Henry, were pleaſed to give him 
diſturbance in his government. The proſperous 
ſtate of Alexander's affairs calling him to Rome, 
Henry began to prepare for the breach which impend- 
ed between his kingdom and the apoſtolic ſee. He 
forbade all appeals to the pope or arch-bifhop, diſcharg - 
ed his ſubje&s from receiving any mandates from them, 
and declared it treaſonable to bring from either of 
them an interdi& wpon the kingdom. He ſuſpended _ 
the payment of Peter's pence ; made advances towards 
an alliance with the emperor," who protected Paſcal '. 
HL. the antipope, and who was then at war with A- 
lexander. In the mean time, Becket filled all places 
with exclamations againſt the violence which he had 
ſuffered, He even excommunicated the king's: chief 
EE, C4 | miniſters -. 
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-minifters by name, ys in general all Sat 
voured or obeyed; the conſtitutions :of + Clarendon, 


the diſpute ; and, after various unſucceſsful negocia. 
_ "ions, all difficulties were at laſt adjuſted; and the 
king allowed Becket to return upon conditions which 
may be eſteemed both honourable and ad 
to that prelate. The church was allowed to retain 
her rights: Becket's adherents were reſtored to their 
lings; and thoſe who had been promoted during his 
abſence to benefices dependent on the ſee of Canter. 
bury were expelled. All the king gained, was the ab. 
| N of his Pens, and the Fan, of he i in- 
ter 7-5: 
When the uliitite: een 10 England, thi WAS Te- 
ceived with ſhouts and acclamations by all ranks and 
ages of men. Perceiving the veneration in which he 
was held, little intimidated by his paſt ſufferings, and 


to dart his ſpiritual tlrunders. He ſuſpended the 
archbiſhop of Vork, and excommunicated two other 
prelates, and ſome barons, becauſe they had afſiſted 
at the coronation of prince Henry, whom bis father 


ceſſion, in caſe the threatened interdict ſhould have 
the intended effect. When the ſuſpended and ex. 
communicated prelates arrived at Baienx, where the 
king then was, Henry burſt forth into an exclamation 
againſt his ſervants, is, whote* want of zeal, he ſaid, had 
ſo long left him expoſed to che enterpriſes of that un- 
Wee and imperious prelate. 

Four gentlemen of his houſehold, Reginald Fitz- 
Urſe, William de Traci, Hugh de Moreville, and 
Richard Brito, taking theſe paſſionate expreſſions to 

be a hint for Becket's death, immediately communi- 
cated their thoughts to each other; and ſwearing to 
avenge their prince's quarrel, ſecretly withdrew from 
court. Some menacing expreſſions, "which they had 
dropped, gave a ſuſpicion of their deſign z and the 
OP 9 a meſſenger _— them, charging 


Both parties began to be apprehenſive of the event of 


w 1 88 1 n — 


ſtill apprehenſive of the king's deſigns, he proceeded | 


bad affociated with him, in order to ſecure the ſuc- 


them 


a 
- 
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them to attempt nothing againft the perſon of the 
primate : But theſe orders arriyed top late to prevent 
their fatal purpaſe. The four affaſlins, though. they 
took different roads to England, arrived nearly about 
the lame time. at, Saltwoode. near Canterbury; ang 
being there Joined hy ſome aſſiſtants, they proceeded  * 
in great haſte to the archiepiſcopal palace. They 

found the primate, who truſted entire: y to the ſacred- 
nels of his character, very ſlenderly attended; and 
though chey threw out many menaces and reproaches 
againſt him, he was ſq incapable of fear, that, with- 
out uling any precautions againſt their violence, he 
immediately went to St Benedict's church to hear 
veſpers. They followed . him, .thither, attacked him 
before the altar, and having cloven his head with 
many blows, retired without meeting any oppoſition. 
This was the tragical end of Thomas a Becket, a pre- 
late of the moſt lofty, intrepid, and inflexible ſpirit, 
who was able to cover to the world, and probably to 
himſelf, the enterprizes of pride and ambition, under 
the diſguiſe of ſanctity and of zeal for the intereſts of 
religion. i 16 a SPOT tn, 

Henry was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, - 

when he received intelligence of the murder of Bec- 
ket. The reſentment of the church, and the deteſ- 
tation of mankind, would follow the murderer of one 
who had fuffered in defence of eceleſiaſtical privileges. | 
He ſhut himſelf up from the light-of day, aud from 
the commerce of his ſervants; he even refuſed, during 
three days, all food and ſuftenance. When the firſt 
effects of his deſpair were over, his chief care was to 
convince the pope of his innocence, and, by the, moſt- 
unlimited ſubmiſſion, avert the. blow which vas le- 
velled againſt him. The clergy,, in the mean time, 
were not idle in magnifying the ſanctity of Becket, 
and extolling the merits of fis martyrdom. Endleſs. 
were the panegyrics, on his virtue; many. were the 
miracles ſuppoſed to be wrought. by his xelics.;, he 
was canonized by the pope; his body was removed 
10 2 magnificent ſhrine; and it is computed that, in 
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one year, above a hundred thouſand pilgrims paid 


af - 


their-deyotions.at his tomb. Fits PLE, 

Henry having, by means of | meſſengers, which he 
had- diſpatched. to Rome, ſecured himſelf from any 
immmediate danger from the thunders ot the Vatican, 
undertook, what he had long projected, an expedition 
againſt Ireland. The Iriſh haying never. been con- 
quered, or even invaded by the Romans, from whom 
all the weſtern: world derived its civility, were ſtill 
buried in the, moſt profound barbariſm and ignorance. 
They were Aided into many ſmall principalities, 


which exerciſed pexpetual violence and rapine againſt 
each other the moſt fimple arts of life, even tillage 


and agriculture, were unknown; and the only towns 
which were found in the iſland, had been planted a. 
Denmark. Ibe ambition of Henry had, early. in his 
reigns ſuggeſted to him the conqueſt of Ireland; and 
he. wanted, only eri Rec n tivads the people, Not 
ſoreſeeing the diſputes he was one day to have with 
the papal fee, he had recohrſe to Rome, and obtained 
from the pope à bull. which gave bim entire right 

» amtbgxity. over the, iſland, But, being detained 
more interoſting buſingſs on the Continent, he des 
ferred; his tended, waſian till another opportunity. 


The fixe principal ſovereignties in the iſland were 
Munſter, N Meath, Viſeer „and Connaught, 
Dermot, king of Leinſter, who had been expelled 
from. tus kingdom, for carrying off the wife of a neigh- 
_ - bonzin Er aſſiſtance from Henty, offer. 
ed to 2 d his crown in vaſſalage under the crown of 
England, and obtained from him letters patent, em- 
powering all his ſubjects to aid the Triſh prince in the 
recovery of his. dominions. Richard, ſurnamed Strong- 
bow, earl of Strigul, a man of deſperate fortune, en- 
gaged in the enter prize, on condition that he ſhould 
eſpouſe Eva daughter of that prince, and he declared 
heir to all his dominions, Dermot being joined by a 
few other adventurers, landed in Ireland with a ſmall 
body of troops, and having defeated the undiſciplined 

. | - Natives 
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natives in FAY eogagements, was in ſhort time re- 
ftored to his kingdom. By his death, which happen- 
ed ſoon after, Richard . maſter of the kingdom 
of Leinſter, and prepared to extend his authority over 
al Ireland. Henry, jealous of the progreſs made by 
own ſubjects, weit over to Ireland with an army 
en and finding that he had nothing to do 
but to receive the homage of his new 2 after a 
few months Ray, returned in triumph to England. 
Though Trelan "thus, eafily ſubmitted to the Engliſh - 
yoke, yet the inhabitants remained long uncivilized : | 
and barbarous, and it was not till the latter end of 
Eliſabeth's reign that the iſland as fully ſubdued. .. 
*1173.—So0n were Foes 2 of Ireland, Henry - - 
was fortunate enou accommodation 
with the court, of ome: 1 66 'Feemed to have 
reached the oe gy: Sy grandeur and felieity, 
when the revolt of his three ſons, © Henry, Richard, 
and Geoffrey, encouraged by the enemies of Heary's . 
greatneſs, unexpectedly embittered his life, and diſturb- 
ed his government. Te, at the inſtigation of his 
father-in-law, defired the kin to S either 
the crown of England, or 5 N of Notmandy; 
Richard ee nam poſſeflian of Guienne and Poictou, 
in which he had boy. inveſted ;; and Geoffrey requir= 
ed him to deliver up to him che duchy of 8 1 
which belonged to him in right of his wife. The 
princes were Nen, encouraged in this undutiful beha- 
viour by 23 mother Eleanor, who, as ſhe had diſ- 
guſted her former huſband by her gallantries, was be- 
come offenſive to Henry by der jealouſy. Upon the 
refuſal of their abſurd de demands, they fled to the court 
of France, where they were protected by Lewis, and 
joined by ſeveral of the licentious barons. ' A general 
confederacy was farmed againſt Henry; William, 
king of Scotland, joined the league; and a plan was 
concerted for a ef aa. invaſion of the king's domi- 
nions. Henry, advanced at the head of 20,000 Bra- 
bancons, (a kind of mercenary banditti, who hired 
themſelves to the potentates of that age), and of ſome - 
C6 
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meaſures and happy ſucceſſes, ſoan his adver 
_ {aries to agree to a conference, at which the ki 


Leiceſter, who was preſen t. 


Princes, had riſen in arms; a body of Flemings, 
with the carl of Leiceſter at their head, had made an 


into the northern provinres with an army of 80, obe 
men. Henry, in order to ingratiate himſelf with the 


famous Juſticiary Glanville. The Fleming 


the malecontents-ſubmitted to the king, and all Eng- 
land was reſtored to tranquility in a few weeks. 


[ret thong which had, in the mean time, been attack- 
ed by Lewis. An accommodation ſoon after took |} 


in the former conference. William, king of Scotland, 
was the chief loſer by that invidious and unjuſt en- 
terpriſe. He was not delivered from confinement, 
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troops which be brought from Ireland, againſt Levs 
and the malecontents in Normandy. His vigorom 


n 


made the moſt advantageous offers to his ſons, — 
which was broken up by the violence olf 3 


1174.—Tbe ſtate of affare in England ae: the 
king” s preſence neceſſary i in chat kingdom. Many of 
the barons, who were attached to the cauſe of the 


invaſion upon Suffolk; and William had advanced 


clergy, and knowing the influence of ſuperſtition on 
the minds of men, ed to Canterbury to make + 
tonement at the * ſhrine of Thomas a Becket, for the 
mur der of that prelate. He walked barefooted to his 
tomb, proſtrate himſelf before it, remained in faſting 
and prayer the whole day, and watched all night the 
holy relics. He affembled a chapter of monks, dif: 
aged himſelf before them, put a ſcourge of diſcipline | 
into the hands of each, and expoſed- his bare ſhoul- 
ders to the laſhes which were ſueceſſively inflicted up- 
on him. News were ſoon after received, that the 
king of Scots was defeated and taken prifoner by the 
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s-were li ke- 
wiſe vanquiſhed with great flaughter, and compelled 
to ſeek ſafety by a retreat. The greateſt» part of 


Henry haſtened to the defence of his dominions in 


place between the king and his ſons, on terms much 
leſs advantageous to latter than thoſe: propoſed 


before 
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and all his other poſſeſſions, and to make a perpetuali 75 
ceſſion of the fortreſſes of Roxborough to the kin king « of- 2 


England. 


> $02-Saw, king ; of France, who, Wü fallen 
into the moſt abject ed had made a pilgri- 


mage to the tomb of Becket, in order to ohtain his in- 
terceſnon for the cure of his' eldeſt ſon, was ſoon after- 


ſtruck with aw-apoplexy ; and dying in a ort time ; 
after, was ſucceeded by His ſon Philip, the ableſt mo- | 


narch who had governed that kingdom ſince the 
days of Charlemagne. Prince Henry likewife died: 


a few years after, at Martel; à caſtie in Turenne, 


whither he had retired in diſcontent; full of remorle. 
for his undutiful behaviour towards his father. Geof-- 


| frey, Henry's third ſon, Was killed in a tournament. 
at Paris; and hjz "widow was; ſoon after his deceaſe, 


delivered of à ſoh, who received the name of Arthiir,. 
and was inveſted ” the duchy of Britann re 

118). — The affairs of the Chriſtians in ee 
being now in a very languithing condition, and the 
holy city itſelf having been taken by the great con- 
queror Saladin, a new cruſade was pie 0 up. 
The monarchs of France and England took the crofs; 
their vaſſals imitated the example; and = tak, Called 
Saladin's tar, was impoſed on all fach as remained 
at home. But the rivalſhip of the two prices pre- 
vented the execution of their plans for the delivery 
of the holy land; and che revolt of prince Richard, 
who was inttigated and ſupported by Philip, brought 
his parent to am untimely grave. Aſter appeal 
ing to the pope's authority in vain,” and waging" 
war without ſucceſs, Henry was at length obliged 


agree that Richard ſhould be crowned King of Eng: ; 


land, in the lifetime of his father, ſhould be inveſted 
in all his tranſmarine dominions, and ſhould immedi- 
ately eſpouſe Alice, Philip's ſiſter; and that all his 
vaſſals, who had entered into à conſederacy with 
Richard, Sen receive an Wen for their of- 


fence. 
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fence. At the head of theſe, Henry was aſtoniſteh 
to find the name of his ſecond ſon John, who had ak 
ways been his favourite, and whoſe intereſt he had 
ever anxiouſly at heart. This circumſtance quite 
broke his foirit, and threw him into a lingering fever, 
of-which he expired, ny the __ 1 5 Sau. 
mur, in the fifty- ei year an 
Fifth of his reign. 2 0 = 
Henry was the greateſt prince of his time, for vic 
dom, virtue, and abilities, and the moſt powerful, in 
extent of dominion, of all thoſe. that had ever ileh 
the throne of ä 
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RICHARD I: 1189. 
Ts king's death filled his. ſon. with the. greateſt: 


ſarrow remorſe ; and, in proof of the ſincerity of 
his repentance, he retained. the faithful miniſters of 
his father, without giving the ſmalleſt 2 | 

"He 


ment to thoſe who had favoured his rebellion. 


beſtowed large poſſeſſions on his brother John, and 


endeavoured, by. favours, to fix that vicious prince in 


his duty. On: the-day, of his coronation, the animo- 


ſity of the populace broke. out. againſt the Jews, who, 
having got into. their hands all the ready money of 
the kingdom, lent it. out at intereſt; a practice, which 
in that age, paſſed by the opprobriqus name of uſury,, 
and which 


them were maſſacred. 


Richard entered with zeal into the holy war, and 
ated, from the beginning of his reign, as if the ſole 
purpoſe of his government had been to reſcue Jeru- - 
ſalem from the hands of the Saracens. But, in this 


he was guided more by love of military glory, than 
by ſuperſtition ; for ſo little had his outward conduct 
the appearance of ſanity, that a zealous preacher of 


the cruſade; who, from that merit, had acquired a 

right of ſpeaking the boldeſt truths, adviſed him to 

rid himſelf of his three daughters, meaning his pride, 
ens : You counſel well, replied 


avarice, and voluptuouſn 


Richard; and [ hereby diſpoſe of the fi to the templars, 


| of the ſecond 10 the beneddiner, and of the third to my re- 


+ © 


was often attended with rapine and extor= 
tion. Their houfes were plundered, and many of 
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lates. In order to procure money for ſo expenſive an 
enterprize, he. put to {ale the revenues and manors of 
the crown; he parted with tlie vailalage of Scot. 
land, together with the fortreſſes of Roxborough 
and Berwick, for the ſum of 19,000 merks; even the 
great offices became venal, and were fold to the high, 
eſt bidder, „ oh 


1190.—Kichard and Philip met each other on the 


plains of Vezelay, their combined army, amounting 
to 100,000 men; a mighty force not to be overcome 
but by their own miſconduct, or by the inſurmountz. 
ble obſtacles of nature. Aſter mutually pledging 
their faith not to invade each others dominions, Phi. 
lip took the road to Genoa; Richard, that to Mar. 
ſeilles, which were ſeverally appointed for the rendes. 
vous of their fleets. They were both obliged, by 
ſtreſs of weather, to take ſhelter in Meſſina, where 
they were detained all winter. Here animoſities brob 
out between the princes, which proved fatal to their 
enterprize. Upon their arrival in Paleſtine, they 


Joined the Chriſtian army, who were beſieging Acre, 
| and at laſt obliged the garriſon to capitulate; Philip 


foon after returned to Europe, under pretence of bad 
health; he left, however, to Richard, 10, ooo of bis 
troops, and renewed his oath never to commence hoſ- 
tilities againſt that prince's dominions during his ab- 
ſence. "Richard proſecuted the war with the utmoſt 
_ heroiſm, ability, and ſucceſs. . He defeated Saladin 
in a great battle, wherein 40,000 Saracens were put 
to the ſword, took the city Aſcalon, and had advan- 
ced within fight of Jeruſalem, when his followers 
worn out with diſeaſe, fatigue, and want, expreſſed 
their defire of returning to Europe, and he was o- 
bliged to conclude: a truce for three years, three 
months, three weeks, three days and three hours ; by 
which it was ſtipulated, that the ſea- port towns of 
Paleſtine ſhould remain in the hands of the Chriſti 


ans, and that every on: of that religion ſhould have 
liberty to perform his pilgrimage to Jeruſalem un - 


moleſted. No buſineſs of importance remained to 


detain Richard in Paleſtine; and the intelligenee a 


It 
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he received, concerning the intrigues of his brother 
lohn, and of thoſe of che king of France, made him 
enſible that his preſence was neceſſary in Europe. 
Being ſhipwrecked. near Aquileia, he determined to 


take his journey ſecretly through Germany in the 


diſguiſe of a pilgrim, but he was diſcovered, arreſted 
by the duke of Auſtria, delivered to the emperor _ 


— — 


Henry VI., loaded with chains, and thrown into a 


dungeon. 1 


1193. During Richard's abſence in the holy land, 
his dominions had not remained in perfect tranquility; 
Longchamp, biſhop of Ely, whom he had leſt joint 
guardian of the realm, witk the biſhop of Durham, 
having, by his arrogant and violent conduct, given 
wiverſal offence, was baniſhed from. the kingdom, 
and deprived. of his offices. Philip, like wiſe, whole 
jealouſy was. every moment, excited by the glory 
which Richard was acquiring in the eaſt, proceeded, 
though after a covert manner, to make attempts on 
Richard's: dominions. He debauched prince John 
from his-allegiance.z promiſed him in marriage his 
ſiſter Alice, whom Richard had refuſed, on account 


of being ſuſpected of an amour with his father; and 


offered to put him in poſſeſſion of his brother's tranſ- 
marine dominions. As ſoon as he was informed of 
Richard's captivity, he prepared to take advantage of 
the incident; and employed every method of force 
and intrigue, war, and negociation, againſt the domi- 
nions and perſon of his unfortunate rival. He made 
the largeſt offers to the emperor, if he would deliver into 
his hands the royal priſoner; he entered into an agree- 


ment with John, who, forgetting everytie tohis brother, 


his ſovereign, and his benefactor, thought of nothing but 
how to make his own advantage of the public cala - 
mities: e attacked Normandy, but being repulſed 
by the Engliſh regency, he at length conſented to a 

truce. Jam likewiſe, who had come to London, 


and claimed the kingdom, on pretence that he bad 
received certain intelligence of the king's death, was 
— by all the barons, and forced to return to 


Mean 
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Mean while, Richard languiſhed: in captivity; e WMWyef 
poſed to every kind of inſult and indignity. But the 
German princes, to whom he had condeſcended 9 
juſtify his conduct, having exclaimed loudly again 
the emperor, and the pope having threatened hin 
with excommunication, he at length agreed to reſton 
him to freedom, on condition of his paying the ſun 
of 150,000 marks, or about 100,000 pounds of o tr 
money. The requiſite ſum being collected, queey | 
Eleanor, with the archbiſhop of Rouen, ſet out with 
it for Germany. Richard was freed from captivity 
at a critical time, for he was purſued by orders of the 
_ emperor, who having become obnoxious to 

princes, had determined to ſeek. ſupport 
from an alliance with the king of France, and to de 
tain Richard, the enemy of that prince, in perpetud 
captivity ; but luckily the king had already embark. 
ce d at the mouth of the Schelde, and was out of fi 
eee the meſſengers of the „ 
ntwerp. 5 | 
1194.—The joy of the Engliſh was extreme on the 
appearance of their monarch, who had ſuffered ſo 
many calamities, who had acquired ſo much glory, 
and who had ſpread the reputation of their name in- 
to the fartheſt eaſt. Ric having ſettled every 
thing in England, paſſed over with an army to Nor. 
mandy, in order to make war on Philip. When Phi. 
lip heard of his delivery from confinement, he wrote 
to his confederate John, in theſe words, Take care of 
yourſelf, the devil is broken looſe. This war, however, 
produced nothing memorable, and ſoon ended in 2 
truce between the two monarchs. During this war, 
pres =” deſerted from Philip, threw himſelf at 
is brother's feet, craved pardon for his offences, and, 
by the interceſſion of queen Eleanor, was received in- 
to favour. I forgive him, ſaic the king, and hope I ſhall 
at eafily forget his injuries, as he will my pardon. The 
' emperor having offered to give Richard a diſchar 
for all the debt not yet paid to him, provided he 
would enter into an offenſive alliance againſt France, Wl 
the war between France and England, was * . 
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before the expiry of the truce. After a few inſigniſi- 


cant fieges and ſkirmiſhes, a new truce for five years 
was agreed to, and a treaty ſet on foot for a more 


W durable peace; but the death of Richard put an end 


to the negociation. He received, at*the caſtle of 
Chalus, near Limoges, which he was beſieging, in or- 
der to make the viſcount of Limoges deliver up ſome . 
treaſure which he found, a wound in the ſhoulder, - 
which was not dangerous m itſelf, but became mortal 
by the unſkilfulneſs of the ſurgeon. _ 9 
Richard died in the tenth year of his reign, 
and the forty-ſecond of his age; he left no ile. 
His military talents form the moſt ſhining part of his 
character, and his courage and intrepidity have gai 
ed him the appellation of Ceur de Lion, or 1 
ed. He ſpent only four months of his reign in Eng- 
land, and frequently levied very heavy taxes on his 


jolt, in order to defray the expences of the eru · 
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N Runde by his laſt will declared his brother John 


heir to all his dominions. The title of Arthur, his 
elder brother's ſon, appeared preferable to the barons 
of the tranſmarine provinees, Anjou, Maine, and Tou- 
raine; they applied for aſſiſtance to the king of France, 
who deſired only an occaſion to embaraſs John, and 
to diſmember his dominions; and a war commenced 
between France and England. But Conſtantia, Ar- 
_  thur's mother, ſuſpecting that Philip intended to uſurp 
the entire dominion of thoſe provinces which had de- 
clared for her ſon, found means to carry him off ſe- 
cretly from Paris, and put him into the hands of his 
uncle. A peace was ſoon after coucluded, which was 

guaranteed by nine barons of both parties. 
John becoming enamoured of Iſabella, daughter of 
che count of Angouleme, procured a divorce 4 — his 
own wife, and elpoufedd the object of his paſſion, though 
ſhe had already been betrothed to the count de la 
Marche. The injured count ſoon found means of re- 
venge. Seconded by ſome other barons, he excited 
commotions in Normandy; and when the king requi- 
red his Engliſh barons to paſs the ſea under his ſtan- 
dard, in order to quell the rebels, they unanimouſly 
refuſed, unleſß he would promiſe to reſtore and pre- 
ſerve their privileges. This was the firſt 75mptom of 
a regular aflociation-and plan of. liberty among thoſe 
; noblemen; 
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noblemen; but affairs were not yet ripe for the revo- 
jution propoſed. John, by menacing the barons, 
broke the concert, and carried abroad with him a force 
which rendered him much ſuperior to the malecontents. 
The king, elated with his ſuperiority, advanced claims 
which gave an univerſal alarm to his vaſſals, and dif- 
fuſed ftill wider the diſcontent. They appealed for 
redreſs to Philip, as their ſuperior Lord, who readily 
interpoſed in their behalf, and began to talk in a high 
and menacing. ſtile to the king of England. The 
| young duke of Britanny, who was now riſing to man's 
eſtate, ſenſible of the dangerous character of his uncle, 
determined to ſeek both ſecurity and elevation by an 
union with Philip and the malecontent barons. He 
joined the French army, which had begun hoſtilities 
againſt the king of England; their progreſs was ra- 
pid; and Philip infiſted that John ſhould reſign all his 
tranſmarine dominions to his nephew, and reſt con» 
tented with the kingdom of England. = 

An event, however, ſoon happened, which ſeemed 
to give John. a deciſive ſuperiority over his enemies. 
Young Arthur was taken priſoner, while be was be⸗ 
ſieging the queen mother in the caſtle of Mirebeau, 
and afterwards inhumanely murdered by his uncle, in 
order to prevent all future danger from his preten- 
ſions. It is reported, that John coming in a boat, dur- 
ing the night · time, to the caſtle of Rouen, where Ar- 
thur was confined, commanded his nephew to be 
brought forth to him. The young prince, aware f 
his danger, threw himſelf on his knees before his un- 
cle, and begged for mercy ; but the barbarous tyrant, - 
making no reply, ſtabbed him with his own hands; 
and faſtening a ftone to the dead body, threw it into 
the Seine. This inhuman deed excited general hor- 
ror; the Britons determined to revenge the murder 
of their prince; and Philip ſeeing ſo favourable an 
opportunity, formed the deſign of expelling the En- 
gliſu, or rather the Engliſh king from France, and of 
annexing bis dominions to his own kingdom, from 
which they had originally been diſmembered. The 
general defe&ion of John's vaſſals, the deſertion of 
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many of the Engliſh barons, who ſecretly returned to 
their own country, and above all, the imbecility and 

inactivity of the king, made every enterpriſe againſt 
him eaſy and ſucceſsful. After a few feeble effort, 
he abandoned by a ſcandalous flight his foreign do. 
minions, and returned loaded with diſgrace to Eng 


land. The progreſs of Philip met with little reſi 


ance ; and Normandy, together with almoſt all the 
tranſmarine provinces, ſubmitted to the conqueror. 


In an age when perſonal valour was ſo highly eſ. 


teemed, ſuch cowardly and irreſolute conduct as that 
of John muſt have expoſed him to univerſal contempt; 
but new affronts and dif; awaited him in' a con- 
- teſt which he had with the church. 

1207.—Upon the death of Hubert, the primate, the 


junior monks of Chriſt's Church, Canterbury, clandef. 


tinely choſe Reginald their ſub-prior for the ſucceſſor, 
and immediately ſent him to Rome, to ſolicit the con- 
firmation of his election. = having impru- 
dently revealed the purpoſe of his journey, the king, 
_ the ſuffragan biſhops, and the ſenior monks, concurred 
to condemn the meaſures which had been taken, 
John ſubmitted the new election wholly to the monks, 


and only informed them privately that they would 


do him an acceptable ſervice if they choſe John de 
Gray biſhop of Norwich. That prelate was unani- 
mouſly elected; but the ſuffragans, diſpleaſed at their 
excluſion, ſent an agent to maintain their cauſe before 
the pontiff, while the king and the convent of Chriſt 
Church deſpatched twelve monks of that order to 
ſupport the election of the biſhop of Norwich. The 
claims of Reginald, and of the ſuffragans, were ſoon 
- ſet aſide; but Innocent, who then filled the papal 
chair; and who poſſeſſed abilities ſufficient to aſſert and 
. extend the rights of the prieſthood, maintained that 
. Reginald's election not being annulled by the pope, 
that of the biſhop of Norwich was equally uncanoni- 


cal. He ſent for the twelve monks, and commanded: 


them to ele& cardinal Langton for their primate. 
rea was inflamed with the - utmoſt e when he 


: d of this attempt of the court of Rome. He ex- 
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-lled the monks of Chriſt Church whom he found 
inclined to ſupport the election made by their fellows 
at Rome. Innocent prognoſticating from the violence 
and imprudence of theſe meaſures, that John would 


finally ſink in the conteſt, perſevered in his preten- 


ſions, and, to compel the. king to obedience, laid the 
kingdom under an interdict. The nation was of a 
ſudden deprived of all exterior exerciſe of religion 
cvery circumſtance carried ſymptoms of the deepeſt 


S diſtreſs, and, of the moſt immediate apprehenſion of 


divine vengeance and indignation. 


The king, in return, confiſcated the eſtates of the 


clergy, who obeyed the interdiR, and treated with the 
utmoſt rigour all Langton's adherents. The quarrel 


between the king and the ſee of Rome continued for 


ſome years, during which the king was daily addin 
to the number of his enemies by acts of cruelty an 
oppreſſion. | 


The court of Rome, finding that the interdict 
had not produced the deſired effect on John, at 
length fulminated the ſentence of excommunication a- 

inſt him. Upon this, moſt of the biſhops retired 
Aa the kingdom, and many of the nobility, whom 


John had never conſulted in any meaſure, but fre- 
quently offended by his tyranny, followed their ex- 
ample. John deſired a conference with Langton, and 
offered to acknowledge him as primate ; but the de- 


mands of Langton were exorbitant, and the conference 


was finally broken off. The next gradation of papal 


ſentences, was to abſolve John's ſubjects from their : 


oaths of fidelity and allegiance, John ſtill perſevering 


in his contumacy, there remained nothing but the ſen- 


tence of depoſition ; and as the execution of this re- 
quired an armed force, the pontiff fixed his eyes on 
Philip, king of France, and offered him the property 
and poſſeſſion of the kingdom of England, as the re- 
ward of his labour, (12 13.) Though it was the com- 
mon concern of all princes to oppoſe the exorbitant 
pretenſions of the pope, Philip, ſeduced by preſent 
intereſt, accepted the offer, and levied a force which 


ſeemed equal to the greatneſs of the enterpriſe. The 


king 
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king aſſembled at Dover an army of 60, ooo men but | 
they were not united in affection to their prince, nor 
animated with a becoming zeal for the defence of! 


their native country. John, terrified at the danger 
of his ſituation, yielded at diſcretion, and ſubſcribed 
to all the conditions which Pandolf, the pope's legate, 
was pleaſed to impoſe on him. In order to diſappoint 
the French invaſion, he put himſelf under the immedi. 
ate protection of the pope, and even agreed to hold 
his dominious as feudatory of the church of Rome, by 
the annual payment of 1000 merks, 700 for England, 
and 30o for Ireland. The exiled prelates returned in 
triumph, with Langton at their head; the clergy were 
reſtored to their offices and poſſeſſions ; and the ana. 
themas pronounced againſt John were gradually recal. 

led. Philip, enraged by diſappointment, determined, 
notwithſtanding * pope's prohibition, to perſevere 
in what he had undertaken ; but being deſerted by the 


Fearl of Flanders, and his fleet being deſtroyed by that 
of the Engliſh, he found it impoſhble to proceed any 


farther in his enterpriſe. John even went over to 
Poictou, which ſtill acknowledged his authority, and 
carried war into Philip's dominions; but the approach 
of prince Lewis, Philip's ſon, ſoon obliged him to re- 
turn with diſgrace into England. But the laſt and 
moſt grievous of this prince's misfortunes {till AW ait- 
ed him. 9 


Notwithſtanding the charters granted by former 


monarchs, the power of the crown was almoſt unli- 


mited, and the nation during an hundred and fifty 


Fears, had been governed by an authority unknown 
in the ſame degree, to all the kingdoms founded by 
the northern conquerors. The barons and people, 
however, had arms in their hands, and, by a general 
confederacy, might ſtill vindicate their liberties. The 


preſent ſeemed a favourable opportunity, when the 


throne was filled by a prince of the meaneſt abilities, 
and who was hecome odions to men of all ranks. At 


a private meeting of ſome principal barons, Langton, } 


the primate, ſhewed them a copy of Henry I.'s char- 
ter, which he found in a monaſtery ; and he exhorted 
| | 2 | 
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them 


% 


dem to inſiſt on the renewal and obſervance of it; 


the barons ſwore that they would ſooner part with 


their life than depart” from ſo reaſonable a demand. 


; ve 1 


At a ſecond, and more numerous meeting, it was 


unanimouſſy agreed, that after Chriſtmas they ſhould 


prefer in a body a petition, requeſting the renewal of ; 


Henry's charter, and the reſtoration of the laws of St 
Edward. The king required a delay, and promiſed 


to give an anſwer at the feſtival of Eaſter. During 


this interval, he endeavoured to avail himſelf of the 


eccleſiaſtical power, and appealed to the pope againſt 


the violence of the barons. Innocent, who had no 
hopes of retaining his authority over England, but 
by ſupporting ſo baſe and degenerate a prince as 


John, who would facrifice every thing to his preſent 
ſafety, was inclined to favour his pretenſions. But 


the barons had gone too far to recede, and their paſ- 


- fions were ſo deeply engaged, that it exceeded ev 


the power of ſuperſtition itſeif to controul them. For- 


tunately for their cauſe, the Englith ecclefiaſtics were 
not ſo entirely devoted, as formerly, tothe apoſtolic 
ſee, which had excited their jealouſy by endeavouring 


to centre the whole power of the church in itſelf. On 
the approach of Eaſter, the barons aſſembled a great 


force at Stamford; and the king having poſitively re- 
fuſed their demands, they proceeded to make war 


upon him. Their arms were every where ſucceſs- 


ful; and a conference was appointed at Runne- 
mede, a place which has ever ſince been extremely 


celebrated on account of this event. Here the king 


figned the Magna Charta, or Great Charter, where- 


by great liberties and privileges were either granted 
or 


ecured to all orders of men; to the clergy, the 
barons, and the' people. The barons obliged the 
king to agree_ that London ſhould remain m their 


hands; and a council of twenty-five was choſen from 1 
their own body, as conſervators of the public liberty, 
who had power to enforce the obſervations of the 


Charter, 


J.. 
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John ſeemed paſſively to ſubmit to theſe regula. * 
tions, but he only diſſembled till he ſhould find a fa. 
vourable opportunity of annulling all his conceſſions, 
He procured a bull from the pope, abrogating the 
charter, and abſolving him and his ſubjects from the 
oath which they had ſworn to maintain it; he enliſt. 
ed foreign mercenaries, by means of his emiffaries ; 
and with theſe he proceeded to the reduction of the 
barons, who ſeem to have been lulled into a fatal ſe. 
curity, and to have taken no rational meaſures, in 
caſe ot the introduction of a foreign force, for re-af. 
ſembling their troops. The king marched from one 
end of the kingdom to the other, laying waſte the 
provinces on each fide cf him, In this extremity, 
the barons mads application to the court of France, 
and offered to acknowledge Lewis, the eldeſt ſon of 

Philip, for their 2 condition that he would 

afford them protection from the violence of their en- 
raged king. Lewis arrived with an army to their 
— z and the firſt effect of his appearance was 
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the deſertion of John's foreign troops, who being 
moſtly levied in the proviftces of France, refuſed to 
ſerve againſt the heir of their monarchy. Many | 
noblemen likewiſe deſerted John's party; and the 
barons had the melancholy proſpe& of ſucceeding in 
their purpoſe, and of eſcaping the tyranny of their 
' own king, by impoling on themſelves a foreign yoke. 
But jealouſies and diſcontents having broken out be- 
tween the French and Engliſh, nobles, and many of 
_ the latter having gone over to John, the French 
prince had reaſon- to dread a ſudden reverſe of for- 
tune. John determined to fight one great battle for, 
his crown; but, paſſing from Lynne to Lincolnſhire, 
his road lay along the ſea-ſhore, which was overflow- 
ed at high water, and not chuſing the proper time for 
his journey, he loſt in the inundation all his treaſure, 
baggage, and regalia. Affliction for this diſaſter, | 
and vexation from the diſtracted ſtate of his affairs, 
increaſed the ſickneſs under which he then laboured; 


and 
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and though he reached the caſtle of Newark, he was I 
obliged, to halt there, and his diſtemper ſoon after put |} 


an end to his life, in the forty-ninth year of his age, 3 | 
and eighteenth, of his reign. The nation was thus l 


„ 


freed from the danger, to which it was equally expo- | 
fed by his faccefs. or by his misfortunes, and from ö 
one of the weakeſt, moſt odious, and moſt vicious | 
princes, who ever ſat on the Engliſh throne. — _— | 
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Hr John's eldeſt ſon, was only nine years of 
age at the time of his father's death. The earl of 
Pembroke, mareſchal of England, who bad main- 
tained his loyalty unſhaken to John during the loweſt 
fortune of that monarch, cauſed the young prince to 
be immediately crowned king; and a general council 
of the barons was ſoon after ſummoned at Briſtol, 
where that nobleman was choſen protector of the 
realm. - In order to reconcile all men to the authori- 
ty of the new king, the Great Charter, with a few al- 
terations, was renewed and confirmed; and Pembroke 
wrote letters to all the malecontent barons, exhort- 
ing them to return to their allegiance. The party of 
Lewis daily decreaſed, the French army was defeat- 
ed at Lincoln, and a great many men were taken pri- 
Toners ; a fleet, which was bringing fuccours, was at- 
tacked and routed by the Engliſh. Lewis, anxious 
for his own ſafety, concluded a peace with Pembroke, 
Promiſed to evacuate the kingdom, and only ſtipulat- 
ted, in return, an indemnity to his adherents, a reſtitu- 
tion to their honours and fortunes, and an enjoyment 
of thoſe liberties which had been granted to the reſt 
of the nation. | „ 

The earl of Pembroke, who did not long ſurvive 
the pacification, was ſucceeded in the government by 
Hubert de Burgh, the Juſliciary. The regency found 


_ great 


— 
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5 difficulty in reſtraining the licentious barons 3 
and, during the minority, the people, no leſs than the 
king, ſuffered” from their outrages and diſorders. 
Hubert applied to the pope for a bull declaring the 
| king to be of age; in conſequence of which, he re- 
ſigned into Henry's hands the important fortreſſes of. _ 
the tower and Dover caſtle, which had been entruſt- 
ed to his cuſtody, and required the other barons to 
imitate his example: After ſome oppoſition, they _—_ 
were obliged, by the interference of the clergy, who-. 
were the great links of ſociety in that barbarous ages. 
to comply with this requiſition. 1.2; 
- 1231.—As: the king grew up to man's eſtate, his: „ 
character became every day better known, and he: 
was found altogether unqualified to govern thoſe tur- 
- bulent barons, whom the feudal ſyſtem had ſubjected --* 
to his authority. Humane and 1 bnt deſti- 
tute of and 8 he was too feeble to ſway, 
in thoſe Wonder ly times, a ſceptre, the weight f 
which depended on the firmneſs and dexterity of tjůg e 
hand which held it. In ſome moment of caprice, or "%- mY 
for ſome frivolous crimes which were. objected to | 
him, he diſmiſſed Hubert de Burgh, the ableſt, and 
the moſt virtuous miniſter he ever poſſeſſed ; and Pe- 
ter, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſucceeded him in the govern- - 5 
ment of the king and kingdom. But the miniſtry, of © 
Peter was of ſhort duration. Being a Poictevin by  _+ ! 
birth, he invited over a great many of his country- 
men, and beſtowed upon them every office and com- 
mand. The inſolence and rapacity of theſe foreign- 
ers, drew on them the hatred and envy of all orders 
of men; and the miniſter who ſupported them, a 
man of a violent and arbitrary character, was Jil. 
ſed at the interceſſion of the primate, who threatened 
the king with excommunication in caſe of a refuſal. 
1236.— But the Engliſh in vain flattered themſelves 
that they would be long free from the dominion f 
foreigners: The King having married Eleanor, daugh- + 
ter of the count de Provence, was ſurrounded by a 
t number of ſtrangers from that country, Ww oom 
e. n the Tondeſt affection, and enriched 
D 35 with 
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mid * i His mother, Iſabella, 

„ had married the 
—_— de la Marche, to whom was formerly be- 
trothed, and had born him four ſons, whom ſhe ſent 
over to England to viſit their brother. The riches 
and honours conferred on theſe new favourites, oc- 
caſioned as many diſcontents as the former; frequent 
violations of the Great Charter were complaidcd of; 
the barons neglected to attend the parliament or 
great council. What made the partiality to foreign- 
ers more intolerable to the Englith' was, that nothing 
was.done for the honour of the nation ; and the king, 
inſtead of defending his dominions when they were in. 
ſulted, or undertaking any enterpriſe ious to him- 


ſel, or to the public, only com to the pope as 
his ſaperior lord, and begged him to give protedion 
to his vaſſal. 


Eccleſiaſtical uſarpations and eradtions were like- 
| wiſe: yery burthenſome to the Engliſh during this | 
| The pope not only aſh the right of ap- 
pointing to the ſee of Canterbury, but alſo demanded 
and obtained the tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues. 
The principal benefices were conferred on Italians, 
Otho the legate is ſaid to have carried more money 
out of the kingdom than he left in it. Agents were 
ſent to ſtate the grievances of the Engliſh to a council 
held at Lyons; but they obtained only an evaſive an- 
ſwer frem the pope. At this council, mention having 
been made of the feudal ſubjection of England to the 
ſee of Rome, the earl of Norfolk exclaimed againſt 
the pretenſion, and the popes ſeem thenceforth to 
have little inſiſted on their claim. 
1255.—The king was about this time loaded with 
an immenſe expence, in conſequence of an inſidious 
propoſal made by the pope, who offered the ki 
of Sicily to Henry's ſecond ſon, on condition that he 
would ſupply him with the money neceſſary for its 
conqueſt. Henry applied to the parliament for ſup- 
_ ply, but they refuſed. to take his demands into conſi- 
deration. In this extremity the clergy was his only - 
| On and a tenth was levied on all 8 | 
| benefices 
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benefices for three years. Notwithſtanding” the pope's. 
exorbitant demands, the conqueſt of Sicily was as re- 

_ mote as ever; and Henry at laſt began to think f 
breaking off the agreement, and 'of reſigning into the 
pope's hands, that crown which it was never intended 
that he or his family ſhould ever poſſeſs. About the | 
fame time, Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king's bro 
ther, who had been elected king of the Romans, in 
hopes of ſucceeding to the imperial throne, found his 
object fruſtrated, and that he had laviſhed away the 
frugality of a Whole life, merely to procure a n 2 
tits 

1258.—The weak and arbitrary government o 
Henry, his partiality to foreigners, together with the 

diſcontents of the barons, encouraged Simon de 2 
Mountfort, earl of Leiceſter, who was married to the - 
king's ſiſter, and was fon of that famous Simon de 
Mountfort, who had conducted the famous eruſade 

againſt. the Albigenſes, to attempt an innovation in 

the government, and to wreft the ſceptre from the 

feeble hand which held it. He ſecretly aſſembled the 

moſt confiderable barons, who went in a body, clad'm 

complete armour, to a parliament which Henry had = 
ſummoned in expectation of receiving ſupplies for his 
Sicilian projects. They there ſtated their intention f/ 
granting him large ſupplies, but told the king, that, 

as his had occaſioned numberleſs com- 

— he muſt yield to more ſtrict regulations, and 

confer authority on thoſe who were able and willing 
to redreſs the national 2 Henry, partly al- 
lured by the hopes of ſupply, and partly intimidated 
by the union and martial appearance of the barons, 

- agregd to their demand; and a new parliament, at- 

terwards denominated the mad parkament, was ſum- 
moned at Oxford, to ſettle the new plan of 'govemn- 
ment. Twenty, four barons, twelve choſen by the 
king, and twelve by the parhament, were appointed . 
with unlimited power to reform the ſtate. They or- 
dered that four knights from each county ſhould * 
give in a lift of grievances z and they proceeded to e- 
nact ſuch * 1 the PTY of Oxford, 
E: 274 A 
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as were moſt neceſſary for redrefling thoſe abuſes | 
which were moſt: notorious. But the barons ſoon. 


-diſcovered their intention of uſurping perpetual au. 


thority ; and, having diſplaced: the chief officers of 


the crown, and gotten poſſeſſion of all the caſtles, 
they obliged the ſubjects, on pretence that the purpoſe 


of their election was not yet effected, to ſwear an 


oath of obedience to all their regulations, known and 


unknown. But their proceedings ſoon occaſioned 


univerſal murmuring and complaints; and the cry 
became loud in the nation, that they - ſhould finiſh 


their intended regulations. Aſter baving enjoyed the 


ſovereign power for near three years, and having 
employed it not for the reformation of the ſtate, but 


for their own aggrandizement, difſentions broke out. 


among the barons themſelves, and ſeemed to promiſe 
Henry certain ſucceſs in any attempt to reſume his 
anthority. - Leiceſter retired to France ; the earl of 
-Gloceſter ſecretly deſerted to the crown; and Henry 


applied to the pope for an abſolution from his oaths 


and engagements. The ſame indulgence was procu- 


red for all his ſubjects, who had ſworn to obſerve the 


proviſions of Oxford ; but Edward, the young prince, 
who now began to give indications of that great cha- 
racer, whic ae appeared more fully in the 


courſe of his life, refuſed for a long time to take ad- 


vantage of it, and by this err adelity, acquir- 
ed the confidence of all 


1262, —The king, as ſoon as he had received the 


. Pope's abſolution, reſumed the government, removed 
the miniſters appointed by the barons, ſubſtituted new 
theriffs in all the counties, placed new governors in 
moſt of the caſtles, and ſummoned a parliament, in 

which the reſumption of his authority was ratified 
with only five difſenting voices. Leiceſter was not 


diſcouraged ; he endeavoured to ſtrengthen his party | 
among the barons ; and he entered into a confedera- 


cy with David, prince of Wales, who invaded Eng- 
land with 30,000 men. This was the ſignal for the 
diſcontented barons to riſe in arms; and Leiceſter, 


coming over ſecretly from France, collected all the 


forces 


— 
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forces of his party, and commenced an open 'rebel-. _ 
lion. He was ſupported by the populace of the ci» 
ties, particularly of London, and by all the difprder- 
ly ruſſians in England, whom the hopes of plùnder 
had allured to his party. The royal demeſnes | 
ravaged ; the eſtates belonging to the barons of the 
king's. party were pillaged without mercy ; Prince 
Edward, its life and ſoul, was taken. priſoner in a 
parley at Windſor; and, to ſuch a height had the 
violence and fury of Leiceſter's faction riſen, that the 
king, unable to reſiſt. their power, was obliged to ſet 
on foot a treaty of peace, and to make an accommo- 
dation with the barons on the. moſt. diſadvantageous 
terms. Edward, having recovered his liberty by the 
treaty, . gave new ſpirit to his party; and hoſtilities, _ 
which were ſcarcely. well compoſed, were a oo: 
__newed- in every part of England. Both ſides at 
length agreed to ſubmit their differences to the arbi- 
tration of, Lewis IX. king of France, a prince of the 
moſt-ſmgutar character, who, to the ſuperſtition . of 
the monk, united the courage and magnanimity of 

the hero, the juſtice and integrity of the patriot, the 
mildneſs and humanity of the philoſopher. _ His de- 
ciſion, which, though it did not derogate from the 
liberties and. privileges granted-by former charters, - 
yet preſerved unimpaired the tives of the 
crown, gave great offence to Leiceſter and his aſſo- 
ciates ; and they determined again to have recounſe - 
to arms, The king and prince prepared for their de- 
fence, and a deciſive battle was fought at Lewes in 
Suſſex, (May 14. 1264). In the beginning of the 
ation, the Londoners, who led the van of Leiceſter's : 
army, were routed by the prince, .and chaſed off the 
field; but Edward's martial ardour carrying him 
too far, the reſt of the royal army was defeated with 
great ſlaughter, and the king himſelf, together with . - 
the king of the Romans, taken priſoners. « The prince ©. 
was obliged to ſubmit to Leiceſter's terms, which 
Were, that he and Henry d'Ailmaine, ſon to the king + 
of the Romans, ſhould ſurrender themſelves as priſo- - 
ners, In lieu of the two kings, and that application | 
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be made to the king of France, that he would name 
ſix Frenchmen ; theſe to chooſe two other of their 
countrymen ; and theſe two to chooſe one Engliſhman, , 
who, in conjunction with themſelves, were to make 
what regulations they thought proper for the ſettle. 
ment of the kingdom. Leiceſter having thus gotten 
the whole of the royal family into his power, openly 
violated every article of the treaty, and acted as ſole 
maſter, and even tyrant of the kingdom. He ſtill de. 
tained the king in effe& a priſoner, and made uſe of 
that prince's authority to purpoſes the moſt prejudi- 
cial to his intereſts, and the moſt oppreflive of his 
people. No farther mention was made of the refe- 
rence to the king of France. In a parliament, conſiſt. 
ing altogether of Leiceſter's own partizans, it was 
enacted that the royal power ſhould be exerciſed by 
a council of nine perſons, who were to be choſen and 
removed by a majority of three; Leiceſter himſelf, 
the earl of Gloceſter, and the biſhop. of Chicheſter, 
who was entirely under Leiceſter's direction. To in- 
creaſe his popularity, he ſummoned a new parliament 

_ at London, to whigh, beſides the barons of his own 
party, and ſeveral eccleſiaftics, he ordered returns to 
be made of two knights from each ſhire ; and, what is 
more remarkable, of deputies. from the boroughs. - 
This period is commonly eſteemed the epoch of the 
Houſe of Commons; which, though it derived its ex- 
iſtence from ſo precarious and invidious an origin as 
Leiceſter's uſurpation, ſoon proved, when ſummoned 
by the legal princes, one of the moſt uſeful, and, in 
proceſs of time, one of the moſt powerful members of 
the national conſtitution. But Leiceſter's arbitrary 
conduct diſguſted many of the batons, particularly 
the earl of Gloceſter, his confederate, who retired. to 
his eſtates on the borders of Wales. Leiceſter fol- 
lowed him with an army to Hereford, and carried a- 
with him prince Edward, who, with the conſent 
of Leiceſter, had been declared free by the barons, 
but ſtill continued to be ſtrictly guarded by the emiſ- 
faries of that nobleman. Here he found 2 
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while taking the air with ſome ot his guards, to make 
his eſcape on a horſe of extraordinary ſwiftneſs, ſent 
him by Gloceſter, after having tried the horſes of his 
attendants, by making matches between them. The 
royaliſts immediately flew; to arms; and Edward 
found himſelf at the head of an army which Lei- 
ceſter was utterly unable to withſtand. He ſurpriſed - 
at Kenilworth, and diſperſed an army brought to the 
aſſiſtance of that nobleman, by his ſon Simon de 
Montfort. Leiceſter himſelf was defeated and killed 
in a battle fought at Eveſham; and the whole king- 
dom ſoon ſubmitted to the royal arms. The mild 
diſpoſition of the king, and the prudence of the 
prince, tempered the inſolence of victory, and gra- 
dually reſtored order to the ſeveral members of the 
tate, disjointed by ſo long a continuance of civil 
wars and commotions. . '- CENTS Rs * 3, 
1270.—Prince Edward, finding the kingdom tole- 
rably compoſed, was ſeduced by his avidity for glory, 
and by the prejudices of the age, to undertake an expe- 
dition to the Holy Land. He there ſignilized himſelf 
by acts of valour, and revived the glory of the Eng. 
liſh name in thoſe parts; but he was ſoon recalled by 
the death of the king, who expired at St Edmunſbu- 
ry, in the 64th year of his age, and 56th of his reign;- 
the longeſt reign that is to be met with in the Eng- 
liſh annals. . | - T4 4 . 1 Ce; ITS PONY 
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'Tuz — apprehenſive of dangerous conſe- 
quences from the abſence of the ſucceſſor, haſtened to 
proclaim Edward king; and all orders of men, from 
the eſteem and affection they bore to that prince, re- 
mained in quiet ſubmiſſion to the government. Ed- 
ward ſpent a year in France, before he made his ap- 
pearance in England. On his arrival at London, he 
was received with joyful acclamations by his people, 
and ſolemnly crowned at run by Robert 


archbiſhop of Canterb 
The king — himſelf to the re- 
eſitabliſmment of his — 2 He was careful to 


ſuppreſs all violence and diſorder, and to extirpate 


© thoſe confederacies of robbers which then infeſted the 
nation. He not only made it a rule to obſerve the 


articles of che Great Charter, in his conduct towards 
the barons, but alſo inſiſted upon their obſervance of 
the ſame charter towards their vaſſals and inferiors. 
But, amidſt the excellent inſtitutions and public-ſpirit- | 
ed plans of Edward, there ſtill appears ſomewhat of 

the ſeverity of his perſonal character, and of the pre- 
judices of the times. A great many of the Jews were 
put to death on ſuſpicion of adulterating the coin; 
the reſt were treated with the greateſt cruelty and ri- 
gourz no leſs than 0 them n 
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robbed of their effects, and baniſhedthe kingdom; nnd 
very few of that nation have ſince lived in England. 
1284.— Edward ſoon after undertook and cemplet- 
ed the conqueſt of Wales, an object which none of his 
predeceſſors, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority of force, 
had ever been able to accompliſh. Lewellyn, their 
prince, was killed in battle: David, his brother, wo 
ſucceeded him in the principality, was-taken priſoner, 
tried, and condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 


tered as a traitor, for defending the liberties of his Ee 


native country. All the Welſh nobility ſubmitted to-- 
the conqueror; and the laws of England, with the 
ſheriffs and other principalities, were eſtabliſhed in that 
principality. All the Welſh bards were, from a bar- 
barous, though not abſurd policy, put to deatn. A. - 
vulgar ſtory prevails, that Edward afſembling the 
Welſh, promiſed to give them a prince of an unexcep- 
ceptiouable character, a Welſhman by birth, and one 


{ who could ſpeak no other ge: On their accla- 
mations of joy, and promiſe of obedience, he inveſted _ 


in the principality his ſon Edward, then an infant, 
who had been born in Carnarvon ; and the principali- 
ty of Wales henceforth gives a title to the eldeſt ſon 
of the kings of England, _ PEE TE LIOTE, 
The affairs of Scotland, which gave riſe to the moſt 
Intereſting tranſactions of this reign, and of ſome f 
the ſubſequent, muſt now engage our attention. Mar- 
garet, daughter to the king of Norway, and grand- 


daughter to Alexander III. king of Scotland, was, by + 


the death of that monarch, become heir to the Scottiſh 
crown. © Edward, in order to nnite the whole iſland 
into one monarchy, and thereby to give. it ſecurity 
both againſt domeſtic convulſions and. foreign inva- 
ſions, propoſed a marriage betwixt Margaret and his 
ſon Edward; the ſtates of Scotland readily gave their 
aſſent to the propoſal, and even agreed that the young 
princeſs ſhould be educated in the court of Edward. 
But the ſudden death of Margaret, who expired on 
her paſſage to Scotland, put an end to this project, 
and left room for a diſputed ſucceſſion. The poſtexi- 
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ty of William; the prince taken priſoner by Henry II. 
were now extinct. The right to the crown devolved 


on the ius of David earl of Humtingdon, his bro. | 


ther, whoſe male line was alſo extin& David had 


three daughters; the eldeſt was married to Allan 


Lord of Galloway, and left one daughter married to 
John Baliol, by whom ſhe had a fon - the ſame name, 
one of the competitors for the crown; the ſecond was 
married to the lord of Annandale, and brought him 
a ſon, named Robert Bruee, who alſo inſiſted on lt 
claim. Baliol and Bruce united againſt John 

ſon to the third daughter, who pretended that the 
kingdom was diviſible 5 but each of: them, ſupported 
by plauſible reaſons, afferted the preference of his on 
claim. Baliol was ſprung from the elder branch; 
Bruce was one degree nearer the common ſtock. The 
ſentiments of men were divided ; all the nobility had 
taken part on one ſide or other; nd; to prevent a Ci-- 
vil war, both parties agreed to refer the diſpute to the 
arbitration of Edward. 

Edward laid hold of this omen if not to- 


| create, at leaſt to revive his claim of afendal ſuperio- 


rity over Scotland. He advanced with an army to 
the borders, and invited the Scottiſh parliament, and 
all the competitors, to attend him in the caſtle of Nor- 
ham, fituated on the ſouth ſide of the Tweed. He here 
informed them that he was come thither to determine 
the right among the competitors to their crown, and 
that he was intitled to this authority, not in virtue of 


the reference made to him, but in quality of ſuperior 


and liege lord of the kingdom. The Scottiſh parlia- 


mer.t were aſtonithed at this new pretenſion 5 but they 
were overawed to ſubmiſſion, at leaſt to filence, Ed- 
ward required likewiſe an acknowledgement of his ſu- 


periority from the competitors, and found them all 


euſſion of the controverſy. He gave orders that Ba- 
liol ſhould choofe forty commiſſioners, and Bruce forty: 
more, to whom he added twenty-four Engliſhmen ; 


m cxamume-the. caſe, and to report to him; 


and 
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equally obſequious. He next proceeded to the diſ- 


and he promiſed to give his determination in the en- 


ſuing year. He at length pronounced ſentence in fa- 


vour of Baliol; put him in poſſefſion of the kingdom: 


and reſtored to him all the fortreſſes, which, on pre- 
tence that he might have it in his power to enforce his 
deciſion, he had required to be delivered into his 


hands. It ſoon appeared that Edward aimed not 
merely at feudal ſuperiority, but alſo at abſolute ſo- 
vereignty, and dominion over the kingdom. He en- 
couraged all appeals to England; he required kin 

John himſelf, by ſix different ſummonſes, on trivial 


occaſions, to come to London; and he obliged him + 


to appear at the bar of his parliament as a private 
perſon. Theſe humiliating demands were hitherto 
unknown-to a king of Scotland; and Baliol determi- 


ned at all hazards ro vindicate his liberty. A war, 


which broke out betwixt France and England, and 
which originated in a quarrel betwixt ſome Norman 
and Engliſh failors at a watering place, gave him a 
favourable opportunity of executing his purpoſe. He 
entered into an alliance with the French king ;- and 


thus laid the foundation of that ſtrict union, which, 
during ſo many centuries, was maintained between the 


French and Scottiſh nations. Upon receiving inti- 


mation of this treaty, Edward required the king of 


Scots to furniſh him with a ſupply of forces againſt 
an invaſion from France, with which he was then 
threatened, and meeting with a refuſal, marched 


northward with numerous forces, 30,000 foot, and 


4000 horſe, to chaſtiſe his rebellious vaſſal His 
arms were every where ſucceſsful ; the Scots were 
defeated with great ſlaughter, in a battle fought near 


Dunbar; and the caſtle of that place, which was de- 
fended by the flower of the nobility, immediately ſur- 
rendered. After a feeble reſiſtance, the caſtles of 
Edinburgh and Stirling opened their gates to the e- 


nemy. Edward marched northward to Aberdeen and 
Elgin, without meeting an enemy. Baliol haſtened to 


his ſubmiſſions, was carried priſoner. to Lon- 


don; and, being reſtored to liberty two years after, 


* 
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ſubmitted 


* 
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ſubmitted to a voluntary baniſhment in France, where 


he died in a private ſtation. _ Edward, after lea 


earl Warrene governor of Scotland, and roy IF 


all the records and monuments of antiquity, whi 


might preſerve the memory of the independence f 


the kingdom, returned with his victorious army to 
England, carrying with him the famous ſtone, which 


was preſerved at Scone, and which the Scots conſi- I 


dered as the great palladium of their liberty,  _—. 
The war with France had now been carried on ſe. 
veral years. Philip had by an artifice gotten poſ- 
ſeſſion of Guienne; and ſeveral attempts made by the 
Engliſh to recover it, had proved unſueceſsful. Ed. 
ward, after his Scottiſh expedition, had married his 
daughter, Eliſabeth, to 1 earl of Holland, had en- 
tered into an alliance with the earl of Flanders; and, 
reinforced by his German allies, he purpoſed to at- 
tack France from that quarter. But both parties 


ſoon became willing to come to an accommodation, 
and the diſpute was at length referred to the pope. 


Guienne was reſtores, to the Engliſh ; and Edward 


agreed to abandon. his ally the — of Flanders, on 
. that Philip ſhould treat in like manner his 


ally the kin my Scots. This was the firſt ſpecimen 
Which the Scots had of the French alliance, and 


which was exactly conformable to what a ſmaller, 
power muſt always expect when it blindly. attaches. | 


itlelf to the will and fortunes of a greater, 


The expences attending theſe multiplied. wars of; 
Edward obliged him to have frequent intercourſe 
to parliamentary ſupphes, introduced the lower or- 
ders of the ſtate into che public councils, and laid the 
foundation of great changes in the government. 
His arbitrary meaſures and ee exactions, how- - 
ever, occaſioned frequent diſcontents in the kingdom; 
and, under the government of a weaker prince, 


8 . f have kindled a civil war in England. While he 
was abſent in Flanders, carrying on the war againſt 


the king of France, ſome of the moſt powerful of the 
nobility extorted from the council a confirmation Fa 


. 


„ 


the Great Charter. The ChrarvipFvidar ſent overto the 
king, who, notwithſtanding his reluctance, was obli d, 
by the circumſtances of his affairs, to ratiſy it. Upon 
his return to England, he renewed his confirmation in 
the fulleſt manner; ſo that the Great Charter was finally 
eſtabliſhed, after a conteſt of near a century; and the 
Engliſh have the honour of extorting this conceſſion 
from the ableſt, the moſt rtr and the moſt am- 
bitious of their princes. | 
1298, In the mean time, the Scots, under the 
conduct of William Wallace, a man of ſmall fortune, 
but deſcended from an ancient family, poſſeſſed of gi- 
gantic force of body, of the moſt heroic courage, and 


of an ardent defire f liberty, had erected the ſtan- 


dard of revolt. Having defeated the Engliſh army 
under earl Warrene, they obliged the enemy to eva- 
cuate the kingdom ; and, chuſing Wallace for their 
leader, they made an inroad into England, and re- 
turned loaded with ſpoils to their own country. Ed- 
ward, on his return from Flanders, collected the 
whole military force of his kingdom, and marched 
northward with a great army, in certain hopes of 
_ wiping off this diſgrace, and of recovering the i 660 
tant conqueſt of Scotland. A battle was fought at 
Falkirk, wherein the Scots were totally defeated. In 
the general route of the army, Wallace, who, to re- 
move all cauſe of jealouſy and ſuſpicion, had reſigned | 
the chief command to the . ſteward of Scotland; and 
Cummin of Badenoch, preſerved entire his ſmall bo- 
dy of followers, and, retiring behind the Carron, 
marched leiſurely along the banks of the river. Here 
he had a conference with young Bruce, who ſerved 
in Edward's army, and who appeared on the oppo- 
ſite bank; and fired his mind with that patriotiſm, 
and that ardent love. of liberty, which exiſted in 
bis own breaſt. This nobleman repented of his en- 
Ae with the Engliſh monarch, and opening 
is eyes to the honourable path which Wallace point- 
ed I e to ſeize the firſt 


opportunity 14 
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opportunity of embracing the cauſe, however deſp. 
ratez of his oppreſſed count. 
The Engliſh army were obliged to fetire for want 


of proviſions, and left the northein counties in the 
Hands of the natives. Application was made by pope 
- Boniface in behalf of Scotland, and a reply was 
made by Edward, deducing the ſuperiority of Eng. 
land over Scotland from-the moſt ancient times. Th: 


advantages gained by Edward, however, were hither. 


to precarious and uncertain ; and the Scots, inured 
to war, began to appear a formidable enemy, even to 
this ambitious and military monarch. , Three vio. 
Ties were gained in one day over John de Segrave, 
who had been leſt guardian of the kingdom; and it 
became neceſſary for Edward to begin anew the con- 
queſt of Scotland. He returned with a powerful 
fleet and army, marched victorious from one extre- 
mity of the kingdom to che other, and reduced the 
nation entirely to ſubmiſſion. Wallace was taken 


priſoner in his retreat, carried in chains to London, 


tried as a rebel and traitor, though he had never 
made fubmiſſions, or fworn fealty to England, and 


fate of a hero, who, through a courſe of many years, 
had, with ſignal conduct, intrepidity, and perſeve- 
rance, ſufficient to have excited the love and admira- 


tion even of an enemy, defended the liberties of his | 


native coun 
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tunate leader in the perſon of Robert Bruce, grand- 
ſon of that Robert who had been one of the competi- 
tors for the crown. This young nobleman having 
made his eſcape from the court © 

appeared in a meeting of the nobility at Dumfries, 
to whom he communicated his deſign of aſſerting the 
rights of his family, and opened the joyful proſpect of 
recover ing their ancient and hereditary independence. 


. The whole aſſembly, excepting John Cumin, who was 


_ affaſfinated by Bruce upon his leaving the —_— 
— embraced his cauſe ; 2 was ſolemnly 


crowned _ 


_ _ execnted on Tower-hill. Such was the unworthy : 


Edward, ſuddenly 


X. 


EDWARD I. . „ 


crowned and inaugurated at Scone ; and his authori- 
ty was ſoon. acknowledged in all parts of the king- 
dom. The Scots, however, were defeated by the 
Engliſh under Aymer de Valence, at Methven in 
Perthſhire ; and Bruce, with a few followers, took 
ſhelter in the Weſtern Iſles. Edward himſelf, having 
aſſembled a great army, was preparing to enter the 
the frontiers, ſecure of ſucceſs, and determined to 
make the defenceleſs Scots the victims of his ſeverity, 
when he unexpectedly fickened and died near Carliſle, 
in the ſixty- ninth year of his age, and the en 
of his reign. 

Edward, however exceptionable his character may 
appear on the head of juſtice, 1 is certainly the model 
of a warlike and politic king. The improvement 
which the Engliſh law received during his reign, by 
RT eee THOR PIER: 
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EDWARD II. 


Epwakp was ſucceeded by his ſon of the ſame re 
name, a youth of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, but T 
of too feeble a character for the ſituation in which he ſe 
was placed. The firſt proof he gave of his weakneſs 
Was to diſband his army, and to return to England, 
thereby abandoning at leaſt, for the preſent, that en- 
terpriſe which his father had ſo much at heart; and 
Which he had recommended to his ſon in his dying 
moments. He was fondly attached to a favourite, 
named Piers Gavaſton, fon of a Gaſcon knight; be 
had endowed him with the whole earldom of Corn- 
wall; and, having taken a journey to France, both in 
order to do homage for the duchy of - Guienne, and 
to eſpouſe Iſabella, daughter of the king of France, 
to whom he had been long affianced, he appoint- 
ed his minion guardian of the realm. The great in- 
fluence and imprudent conduct of Gavaſton gave 
you offence to the nobility. Headed by the earl of 
caſter, couſin-german to the king, and the moſt 
powerful ſubje& in England, they appeared in parlia- 
ment with an armed retinue, and compelled the king 
to bamiſh his favourite. But Edward, inſtead of re 
moving all umbrage, by ſending him to his own 
country, appointed him lord - lieutenant of Ireland, 
and ſoon after procured for him a diſpenſation from 
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un oath, which the barons had compelled him to take, 
hat he would for ever abjure the realm. The nobles, _ 
howe ver, were determined to perſiſt in their demands; 
nd having aſſembled an armed retinue, they obliged 
the king to ſign a commiſſion, empowering, the pre- 
lates and barons to elect twelve perſons, who ſhould, 
till the term of Michaelmas in the year following, 
have authority to enact ordinances for the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, and for the regulation of the 
king's houſehold. By one of theſe ordinances, evil 
counſellors were removed from-the king, and Piers 
Gavaſton himſelf was baniſhed the king's dominions, 
under the penalty, in caſe of diſobedience, of being 
declared a public enemy. The king, however, hav- 
ing retired to York, invited back his favourite, and 
reinſtated him in his former credit and authority. 
The nobles ſaw that the ruin of Gavaſton or of them- 
ſelves was now inevitable. The earl of Lancaſter 
ſuddenly raiſed an army, and marched to York, 
where he found the king had already marched to 
Newcaſtle. . He flew. thither in purſuit of him; and 
Edward had juſt time to eſcape to Tinmouth, where 
he embarked and ſailed with Gavaſton to Scarbo- 
rough. He left his favourite in this. fortreſs, and 
marched to York, in hopes of raiſing an army to op- 
poſe his enemies; but Gavaſton was taken prifoner, 
and, without regard either to the laws or the military _ 
capitulation, his head was ſtruck off by the hands of 
the executioner. The king, enraged at the death of 
his favourite, threatened vengeance on all the nobility 
who had been active in that bloody ſcene; but he 
was leſs conſtant in his enmities, than in his attach- 
ments, and he ſoon after hearkened to terms of ac- 
commodation. © N 53,5 tf 
In the mean time, Robert Bruce leaving his faſt- 

neſſes, after the retreat of Edward, had made great 
progreſs in the recovering of Scotland from the Eng- 
liſh; and the whole kingdom, except 'the caſtles of 
Stirling and Berwick, had ſubmitted to his authority. 
Edward afſembled forces from all quarters, and en- 
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ed Bruce on the throne of that kingdom. The Scay 
' afterwards made ſeveral incurſions into England, and 


5 independence on the ruins of the throne. 
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tion of that kingdom. A great battle was fought 3 


king. The elevation of this family excited the em 


— 


tered Scotland at the head of a numerous army, ine 
pectation of finiſhing, by one deciſive Blow, the redus 


Bannockburn, near. Stirling, in which the Engli 
were totally defeated, and purſued with great flaygh 
ter till they. reached Berwick. (June 25. 1311.) ta 
victory ſecured the independence of Scotland, and fi 


even invaded Ireland; but, the latter project, too ex 
tenſive for their force, ſoon vaniſhed into ſmoke. 

The misfortunes of Edward encouraged the fas 
tious nobility, who endeavoured. to eſtabliſh- their om 


was placed at the head of the council, and the mini 
ſtry was new modelled by his direction. Since the 
death of Gavaſton, Edward had placed his affectiom 
on a young man, named Hugh le Deſpenſer, whoſe 
father had likewiſe attained great influence over the 


of the great barons, who began to form violent 
ſchemes for their ruin. Having entered into an affo. 
ciation, they advanced to London with their forces, 
required the king immediately to diſmiſs the Spenſer, 
and-compelled * parliament to paſs a ſentence of 
attainder and perpetual exile againſt theſe miniſters, 
Edward having ſoon after aſſembled a force, in order 
to puniſh an inſult which the queen received from 


lord Badleſmere, thought of turning his arms again 


the barons, who, having diſbanded their army, were 


totally unprepared for reſiſtance. He recalled the 


two Spenſers, and marched againit Lancaſter and o- 
thers of the barons, who had be to aſſemble ther 
vaſſals and retainers. This nob had formed an 
alliance with, the Scots, and fled with his army to the 
north, in expectation of aſſiſtance from that quarter; 


but, when he arrived at Boroughbridge, he found 


Sir Andrew Harcla poſted with ſome forces on the 


- oppoſite fide of the river. In an attempt to force his 
Fay, he was taken priſoner, and, being 2 
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a court martial, he was publicly beheaded with e- 
ery poſſible inſult and indignity. Spenſer: knew-not- 
ww to temper che inſolence of victory; his rapacity: - 
gas inſatiable, and diſguſted even the barons: of the 
Ling's party; the violence, and, at the ſame time, 
yeakneſs of the government, brought the favourite 
into univerſal hatred, and the king into general con- 
tempt. Edward, after one fruitleſs attempt againſt 
Scotland, whence; he retreated with diſhonour, found 
it neceſſary to terminate hoſtilities againſt that king- 
dom by a truce of thirteen years. 1742-4 
But a more formidable enemy ſoon, appeared in 
queen Iſabella, who entertained a violent jealouſy and 
hatred again Spenſer, wha had gone over to Paris, 
in order to adjuſt ſome differences with her brother, 
the king of France, and who, _ in the open in- 
dulgence of a /criminal-paſſion for Robert Mortimer, 
one of the moſt powerful: barons of the Lancaftrian 
faction, graciouſly received all the exiles of that party, 
and entered with ardour, into. all their conſpiracies. 
Having gotten into her poſſeſſion the young prince, 
now thirteen years of age, who had come over to do 
homage for the duchy of Guienne; ſhe reſolved on 
the utter ruin of the king, as well as of the favourite; 
and when Edward required her ſpeedy return, ſhe 
publicly declared that ſhe would never ſer foot in the 
kingdom, till Spenſer was for ever removed from his 
preſence and councils. In England, every tling was 
ripe for a revolt, and there. needed but the appearance 
of the queen and prince, with a body of foreign troops, 
to arm the people againſt their king. Iſabella, in or- 
der to procure the alliance of ſome foreign potentate, 
affiances young Edward to Philippa, daughter of the 
count of Holland; and having, by the open aſſiſtance 
of this prince, and the ſecret protection of her bro- 
ther, enliſted in her ſervice .3000 men, ſhe ſet fail 
from Dort, and landed in Suffolk without oppoſition 
She was joined by many of the nobility. and prelates ; 
and, as ſhe declared that her ſole purpoſe was to free 
the king and kingdom from the Spenſers, the'popu- 
| 7 - " | lace 
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lace were allured by her ſpecious pretences. The 
king, after trying in vain to rouſe che citizens d 
London, departed for the weſt, where he expected ty 
meet with a better reception; but, being diſappointed 
in his expectation with regard to the loyalty of theſe 
parts, he was at laſt diſcovered in the mountains of 
Wales, where he had endeavoured to conceal himſelf, 
and confined in the caſtle of Kenilworth. The two 
 Spenſers were put to death without the appearance of 
a legal trial. 222 
: parliament was ſummoned, and, charges being 
exhibited againſt the king, he was depoſed, and the 
prince placed on the throne. The dethroned monarch 
was firſt committed to the cuſtody of the earl of Lan. 
- caſter, brother and heir of the former earl; but, the 
fidelity of that nobleman being ſuſpected, and the tide 
of public opinion beginning to turn in favour of thi 
king, he was taken from his hands, and delivered u 
lord Berkley, Mantravers, and Gournay, each of 
* guarded him for a month alternately. The 
two latter exerciſed towards him every ſpecies of. in 
dignity, and endeavoured to ſhorten his days by for- 
row and affliction. But this. method appearing too 
flow for the impatient Mortimer, the queen's pan 
mour, he ſent them orders inſtantly to diſpatch Ed. 
ward; and the unhappy' monarch was murdered in 
the moſt cruel and barbarous manner, by the thruſting 
of a red hot iron into his bowels, which was introdu- - 
ced through a horn inſerted into his fundament. 
The misfortunes of this prince were owing to his 
_ weakneſs and incapacity for government, and not to 
any violence or vicious defect in his character. His 
facihty and fooliſh attachment to favourites afforded 
the barons a pretence for inſulting his perſon and in- 
vading his authority ; and, the populace miſtaking the 
ſource of their grievances, threw all the blame on the 
king, and increaſed the public diſorders by their fac-] 


tions and violence, 
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. who had acted fo violently in dethron- 
urdering the late king, f. it neceſſary. 


= Werle a parliamentary indemnity for their ille- 

gal proceedings; a council of was likewiſe 

appointed by parliament; and the earl of Lancaſter _ 

was choſen guardian of the king's perſon. d 
The Scots, taking advantage of the fituation of 


England, had broken into the frontiers, and were 


carrying on a deſultory and very deſtruftive war in 
thoſe parts. The Engliſh regency prepared a nume-. 


rous army to oppoſe them, and young Edward him- 


t 


ſelf Ele. . at the head of his forces. But the ra- | 

pid and unexpected marches of the enemy made it 
impoſſible for him to come up with them; and tha — 
Scots, after committing great devaſtations ever 


where, returned without loſs to their own country. 
Mortimer, who had uſurped the whole- ſovereign au- 


thority, ſoon after entered into a with —_ 
Robert Bruce, whereby, in virtue of the payment of _ 
30,000 merks to England, he acknowledged Robert 
independent ſovereign of Scotland. a 
But Mortimer, by his uſurpations and abuſes, was 
already become the object of public odium, He had 
* the 
„ 


king's uncle, whom he perſuaded that king Edward 
was ſtill alive, and who had formed the deſign of re. 
ſtoring :that monarch to liberty, and of reinſtating 
him on the throne. Many other nobles and prelates 
were proſecuted on pretence of having aſſented to this 
conſpiracy ; the power of Mortimer became formi. 
dable to every one, and all partics confpired againſt 


him. The young prince, now in his eighteenth year, 


and feeling himſelf capable of governing, repined at 
being held in ferters by this :nfolent miniſter ; but he 
was ſo cloſely beſieged by the creatures of Mortimer, 
that it behoved him to conduct the project of ſubvert. 
ing him with the ſame precaution as if he had been 


forming a conſpiracy againſt his king. He commu- 


nicated his intentions to ſome of the barons ; Morti- 
mer was ſuddenly ſeized in the caftle of Nottingham, 
where he reſided with the queen, and condemned to 
execution, by a parliament ſummoned on the occa- 


ſion. Edward took the reins of government into his 


own hands, and applied himſelf, with the utmoſt in- 
duſtry and judgment, to the redreſs of grievances, 


the puniſhment of crimes, and the ſettlement of the 


kingdom. i 


e wiſe and valiant Robert Bruce was now dead 


and was ſucceeded by his ſon, David, a minor. Many 
of the Engliſh nobles, who inherited eſtates in Scot- 
land, had been deprived of their poſſeſſions, and be- 
gan to think of vindicating their rights by force of 


arms. They invited Edward Baliol, fon of that John 


who had been crowned king of Scotland, from France, 
There he reſided as a private perſon, and having, 
with the connivance of Edward, aſſembled a confider- 
able force, took ſhipping and landed on the coaſt of 
Fife. Scotland was at that time in a very different 
ſituation from what it was under the victorious Ro- 
bert; an army of 40,000 men, afſembled in haſte by 


the regent, was defeated with great flanghter ; Ba- 
liol was crowned king at Scone ; and his competitor, 
David, was ſent over to France, with his betrothed 


wife, Jane ſiſter of Edward. But Baliol having diſ- 
Sir 
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Sir Archibald Douglas, and other chieftains of the 
, and chaced into England in a miſerable condi - 
tion. He applied to Edward for aſſiſtance, and of. 
fered to acknowledge the ſuperiority of England. 
That monarch, ambitious of recovering Scotland, 
prepared to reinſtate him on the throne ; he advanced 
northward ; defeated the Scots in a great battle at 
Halidown-hill near Berwick, in which 30,000 Scots, 
and only 15 Engliſh, (an inequality almoſt incredi- 
ble), were ſlain ; and leaving a conſiderable body 
with Baliol to complete the conqueſt of that kingdom, 
returned to England. -Baliol was acknowledged king 
by a parliament aſſembled at Edinburgh; Berwick, 
Dunbar, Roxborough, Edinburgh, and all the ſouth- 
eaſt counties were ceded to the Engliſh. But no 
ſooner were the Engliſh forces withdrawn, than the 
Scots revolted from Baliol, returned to their allegi- 
ance under Bruce, and ſoon reconquered their country - 


rance in Scotland, but with little ſucceſs. He found 
every thing hoſtile in the kingdom, except the ſpot 
on which he was encamped ; and, though he march- 
ed uncontrouled over the low countries, the nation it- 
ſelf 2 farther than ever from being broken and ſub- 
due 5 24.4 % x 4 0 War $ , 3+ . 
Edward was ſoon after engaged in a 'war with 
France, in conſequence of an unreaſonable claim 
which he made to the throne of that kingdom. The 
three ſons of Philip the Fair, who had ſucceſſively 
filled the French throne, all died without male iſſue. 
By the law, or at leaſt by the cuſtom of France, the 
crown could never deſcend to a female; and confſe- 
ſequently the ſucceſſion devolved on Philip de Valois, 
nephew of Philip the Fair. But Edward had em- 
braced a notion that he was intitled, in right of his 
mother, Iſabella, daughter of that monarch, to the 
ſucceſſion of the kingdom; and this idea was zea- 
louſly encouraged by Robert of Artois, who' was de- 
ſeended from the blood-royal of France, and who 
had ſought refuge in England from the violence of 
Philip; his brother-in-law. - The protection giyen by 
| | | E2 - Edward 
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from the Englifh. Edward again made his appear- 
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Edward this prince, and the ſupport which the 


the ſword. 7 ; 3 | 
Edward engaged in his cauſe, by means of promi. 


ſes and of remittances, the count of Hainault, the 


duke of Brabant, the Flemings, and many of the 
German princes: Philip likewiſe made great preps 
rations againſt the attack of the Engliſh, and entered 
into alliances more cordial and more powerful than 


| thoſe formed by his antagoniſt. The Engliſh mo- 
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narch entered the French - frontiers at the head of 
50,000 men, and Philip approached him with an 
army of near double that ferce. But theſe mighty 
preparations vaniſhed into ſmoke; and, after the 
two armies had faced each other for ſome days; Ed- 
ward retired into Flanders, and diſbanded his army, 

Edward, though he had involved bimſelf in many 
dificulties, and contracted an immenſe debt by thus 
fruitleſs expedition, was a prince of too much ſpirit 
to be diſcouraged. He returned to England, and 
obtained, though with ditficulty, lhe toms. ſupplies 
from the parhament, who now began to indicate 2 
jealouſy of the king's intentions, and to annex con- 
ditions to their grants. The French king, convinced 
fromthe preparations making both in England and 
the Low Countries, that he mult expect another inva- 
Bon, fitted out a fleet of 400 fail, manned with 
40,000 men, to intercept Edward in his page; an 
engagement took place, in which the Engliſh were 
om; 230 French ſhips were taken, and 30,000 
Frenchmen killed. This fucceſs increaſed Ed. 


- ward*s authority among his allies, who aſſembled 


doch parties in poſſeſſion of their preſent acquilitions 


their forces with expedition, and joined the Englilb 
army. He wires, i to the Fee? pre: of France, at 
the head of above 100,000 men; Philip had aſſem- 
bled an army ſtill more numerous ; but, after ſome 
mutual bravadoes, a truce was concluded, which leit 


and 
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EDWARD .. tor 


and ſtopped all further hoſtilities on the ſide of the 1 
Low Countries, Guienne,. and Scotland, till mid. 
ſummer next. Edward, haraſſed by his numerous 
and importunate creditors, returned privately to 

England. Irritated at the unfortunate iſſue of his : 
military operations, he came over in a very bad hu- 

mour ;, and, being determined to throw the blame 
ſomewhere. off himſelf, he vented bis anger on his mi- 

niſters, the keepers of the tower, and the officers of 

revenue, moſt of whom were diſplaced and impriſon- 

ed. Stratford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had | 
been entruſted: with the collecting of the new taxes, 

fell likewiſe under his diſpleaſure 3 but he prepared LS 
himſelf for the ſtorm. He entered into a combina- 

tion with the reſt of the clergy ; he even wrote = 

letter to the king, aſferting the ſuperiority of the pon- 

tifical to the regal authority; and, though Edward 

did not ſummon him to attend a parliament which. 

he called on his arrival, he was at laſt obliged to 

permit him to take his feat, and to be reconeiled to 


him, | 4 
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Edward was now in a very dia | 
with regard both to foreign ſtates, and to his own - 
people. His unjuſt claims on France and Scotland 

had engaged him in an implacable war with theſe. 

two kingdoms; he had loſt almoſt all his foreign al- . 
lances, and was deeply involved in debt. The par- 
lament framed an act, which encroached greatly on 
the prerogatives of the crown, and was likely to pro- 

duce great innovations in the government. They 
required the rene wal of the Great Charter, both by EN 
Edward, and by the chief perſons about his thrune ; WL. 
that no peers ſhould be puniſhed, but by the award 
of his peers in parliament; that the great offices 
ſhould be filled with the advice of the council ; and 

that the minifters ſhould annually give an account 

of their conduct. In return for theſe important con- £10 
ceſſions, they offered the king a grant of 20,000 ſacks * 
of wool ; and his wants were fo urgent, that he wass 
obliged to accept of the ſupply on theſe hard condi - 
tons. But, no ſooner was he poſſeſſed of the fapply, 
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102. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
chan he annulled this ſtatute by his own authority, 
and declared it to have no longer any force. No no- 
. tice was taken of this arbitzary exertion of royal 
power; and in two years the obnoxious ſtatute way 
legally repealed by parliament. ..  _ 

But a diſpute about the ſucceſſion to the duchy of 
Britanny, opened more promiſing views to Edward, 
and gave his enterpriſing genius a full opportunity of 
diſplaying itſelf. The two competitors were Charles 
of Blois, and the count of Mountfort; the latter of 
whom entered into an alliance with Edward for the 
ſupport of their mutual pretenſions. But that noble. 
man being taken priſoner by-the duke of Normandy, | 
Philip's eldeſt ſon, who had been ſent with a power. 
ful army to the. aſſiſtance of Charles, an end ſeemed 
to be put to his pretenſions, had not the counteſs of 
Mountfort, the moſt extraordinary woman of ber 
age, ſupported, by her courage and activity, the fal. 
ling fortunes of her ſamily. Having engaged the 
Bretons in her cauſe, ſhe ſhut herſelf, up in Henne- 
bonne, where ſhe waited with impatience the arrival 
of thoſe ſuccours which. Edward had promiſed her, 
She was vigorouſly befieged by the enemies in this 
ſortreſs; and a capitulation was even ſet on foot, 
when the counteſs, who had mœunted a high tower, 
1 2e ſome 705 at a diſtance, and exclaimed, Be. 
id the. ſuccourt, the Lngliſb ſuccours, no capitulatiun. The 
uàurival of theſe e on pit ed . into 
the garriſon; they immediately ſallied forth, and o- 
bliged the enemy to decamp. A reinforcement was 
ſent over under Robert of Artois; and, upon the 
death of this unfortunate prince, Edward undertock 
in perſon the defence of the counteſs of Mountfort. 
The war was now carried on in the name, and under 
the ſtandard of the French and Engliſh monarchs. 
Edward landed at Mobian near Vannes with an 
army of 12, 00 men; but the duke of Normandy 
- appearing in Brittany at the head of 30,000 infantry, 
and 4000 cavalry, Edward hearkened willingly to the 
mediation of the Pope's legates, and a truce was con- 


cluded for three years. | * 1 
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This truce was of ſhort duration, and each mo. 
narch endeavoured to throw on the other the blane 
of its infraction. Edward having received large ſup- 
plies from his parliament, ſent the carl of Derby, 2 
nobleman renowned for his juſtice and humanity, -as - 
well as for his valour and conduct, to the defence f 
Guienne. He not only performed this ſervice, but 
alſo made a ſucceſsful invaſion on the enemy; and, 
having defeated the count of Liſle, went on without 
oppoſition in ſubduing the French provinces. The 
court of France being at length fupplied with money, 
under the want of which it had long laboured, great 
preparations were made, and the duke of Normandy 
led towards Guienne a powerful army, which the 
Engliſn could not think of reſiſting in the open field. 
After ſeveral ſueceſſes, however, he was called to a- 
nother quarter of the kingdom, by one of the greateſt 
diſaſters which ever befel the French monarchy. -- 
Edward, informed of the danger of Guienne, had 
prepared a force for its relief; but, the winds prov- 
ing long contrary, he was perſuaded by Geoffrey. 
D*Harcourt a French nobleman, who had been ad- 
mitted into his councils, that an attack on Normandy 
would be a leſs difficult and more advantageous. en- 
terprize. He 1 landed in that province, 
ſpread his army over the whole country, and gave 
them an unbounded licenſe of burning, ſpoiling, and 
plundering every place of which they became maſters. 
Caen was taken and pillaged ; the Engliſh advanced 
towards Paris, deſtroying the whole country, and every 
town and village they met with on their way; ſome 
of their light troops carried their ravages even to the _ 
gates of that capital. But Philip had now afſembled 
a great army, and Edward was in danger of being 
incloſed in the enemy's conntry. He, therefore, be- 
gan to retreat towards Flanders, and had juſt croſſed 
the Somme at a ford below Abbeville, when the French _ 
army made their appearance, but were prevented from 
paſſing by the return oſ the tide. But Edward, find- 
ing that a retreat would be attended with great dan- 
ger, determined to await in tranquility the arrival of _ 
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the village of Crecy. Philip advanced with great pre- 

cipitation, and was ſo eager to in the combat, that 
heumracked the Ea w without g his men time 
to recover from the fatigue of a long march. Phe 
— may tad pon Engliſh; the 
French were put to flight, and ronted with great flaugh- 4 
ter, having loſt no leis than 3200 knights, 1400 gen. 


tlemen, 4000 men at arms, and 30, 00 of inferior 


rank. The chief glory of this day was reaped by the 
young prince of Wales, who led the van of the army, 
und ſet an example of incredible valour. It is relat- 
ed by ſome hiſtorians, that Edward in this battle em- 
played a new invention & the enemy, and placed 


in his front ſome pieces of artillery; the firſt that had 


yet been made uſe of on any remarkable occaſion in 
Europe. The king of Bohemia, who ſerved in the 


French army, and who, though blind, reſobved to ha- 
— 


zard his perſon in the battle, was found 

flain. His creſt was three Oſtrich feathers, 
motto theſe German „ 
the prince of Wales ee debe Nen era 


5 morial of this 


After the battle of Creey, Edward began the 
of Calais; and finding it impoſſible to attempt it 
force, he purpoſed to reduce it by famine. - | age. 
theat of the duke of Normandy from Guienne left the 
earl of Derby maſter of the field ; and he was not ne- 
gligent in making his advantage of the {i 4 
In the mean time, David Bruce, king of Scotland, 
who had been recalled in 1342; had made an incur- 
fion into England at the head of a great army. But 
he was defeated by the Engliſh under queen Philippa, 
taken priſoner, and committed to the Tower. The 
| town of Calais had now been beſieged for a long time, 
and was reduced to the laſt extremity by famine and 
the fatigue of the inhabitants. Philip approached to 
its relief with an immenſe army, but found · it impoſ- 
ſible to make any attempt on the Engliſh camp, which 
was ſtrongly fortified and ſecured by entrenchments. 
* was highly incenſed agaial the ae. of 
Calais, 


— 
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Calais, and determined to take a vengeace” 52 
on them; but he was at laſt perſuaded to ſpare their 
lives, on condition that ſia of the moſt conſiderable 
citizens ſhould be ſent to him, carrying the keys of 
the city, bareheaded and * with ropes about 
their necks, to be diſpoſed of as he thought proper. 
Euſtace de St Pierre, whoſe name Bhs, to be re- 
corded to poſterity, firſt offered himſelf to death; 
the number was ſoon completed; and theſe Heroic | 
burgefſes appearing before Edward in the guife of 
EE 8 keys of the city at his feet, and 
were ordered to be led to execution, But their lives 
were ſpared at the intereeſſion of the queen, who-cat- - _- 
fied them into her tent, gave them a repaſt, and af. 
ter making them preſents, dimiffed them in ſafety. 
Edward ordered all the inhabitants of Calais to eva- 
euate the town, and peopled it anew with Englith; & 
poliey which probably preſerved ſo long to his ſucceſ- 
fors the dominion of that important fortreſs. A truce 
was ſoon after coneluded, through the mediation of 
tis popes. _ Edward came over to England, 
but afterwards returned to ſecure the fortreſs of Ca- 
lais, which the governor, an Italian, had agreed to f 
deliver into the hands of the French. Informed of 3 
his treachery, he promiſed to give him his life n 
condition that he would turn the contriyance to the 
deſtruction of the enemy. A day was appointed for 
the admiſſion of the French; a choſen band was ad. 
mitted at che poſtern, with whoſe aſſiſtance the gover- 
| e keg eng node trnrdbrs7 ny 725 
| But the French who entered were immedi- - | 
ately lain or taken priſoners; the great te was 
opened; Edward ruſhed forth with crĩes of battle and 
of victory; and moſt of the French overpowered, with 
numbers, and intercepted in their retreat, Joſt either 
their lives or their liberty. The king himſelf, who 
fought as a private man under Sir Walter Manny, 
was engaged in a fierce and doubtful combat 
with Zuſtace de Ribaumont, a French gentleman, who 
at length perceiving himſelf to be left almoſt Pri | 
called ont to- his 9 Sir Enight, Þ-yield myſelf - 
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your prifenct. Edward beſtowed the higheſt encom- 
ums on his valour, preſented. him, with a ſtring of 


pearls, which he, wore. about his on head, and dif. 
_ miſled him without ranſom. mn. 
During the truce, Philip de Valois died, and was. 

ſucceeded by his ſon John,. whoſe government was 
greatly diſturbed by the factious and intriguing ſpirit 
of Charles, king of Navarre. This prince, to inſure 
himſelf of protection, entered into a ſecret correſpon- 
- dence with England; and the truce being now expir- | 
ed, Edward promiſed to ſupport him, and purpoſed 

to attack France, both on the ſide of Guienne, un- 
der the command of the prince of Wales, and on that 


N o - 


of Calais, in his own perſon. Thb. king, after ravag- 
ing the open country, and finding that, John declined 
an engagement, returned to England, in order to de- 
fend that kingdom againſt. a threatened invaſion gf 
the Scots. As the diſorders of France prevented an 
proper plan of defence, the prince of Wales carried 
on with impunity his ravages and devaſtations; and, 
after an incurſion of fix weeks, he returned with a 
vaſt booty to Guienne, where he took up his winter 
quarters. Encouraged by ſucceſs, he next year took 
the field, and ventured to penetrate into the heart of 
France with an army of 12, ooo men. But John, hav- | 
ing collected an army of 60,000 men, advanced by 
haſty marches. to intercept him; and Edward ſenſible 
that a retreat was impracticable, halted near Poidtiers 


ah” numbers, the victory was deciſive on the ſide 
'© Engliſh ; the French were defeated with great 
- {lavghter, and the king: himſelf was taken priſoner. 
Edward evidenced the true heroiſm. of his character 
by the humanity and reſpect with-which he treated the 
captive. prince; and John received in captivity the 
honours of a king, which were refuſed him when ſeat- 
ed on a throne. The prince, not being provided with 
forces ſo numerous as might enable him to puſh his 
preſent advantages, concluded a truce of two years 
with France, and conducted his priſoner to England. 
Here John had the melancholy conſolation to ſee mn 
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millions of -crowns 


e Scots as his companion in Aclidion; but Ed- 


ward, finding that the conqueſt of Scotland. was no- 
wiſe advanced by the captivity of its ſovereign, con- 
ſented to reſtore David Bruce to his Hverty for the 


ranſom of 100, oo mer ks Sterling. 0 
Charles, the king of France's eldeſt ſon, che ert 


who bore the title of Dauphin, naturally aſſumed the 17 85 


royal power during his father's captivity, which, 


joined to the preceding diſorders of the French go- 


vernment, had produced in that country a diſſolution 


almoſt total of civil authority, and had occaſioned cons 
faſions the moſt horrible and deſtructi ve chat had ever 
been experienced in any age or nation. Edward, 


during this favourable conjuncture, employed him- 
ſelf chiefly. in -negociations- with his priſoner John, 


who agreed to reſtore all the provinces which had 
been poſſeſſed by Henry II. and to annex them for 
erer to England. But the dauphin and the ſtates of 
France rejected this treaty, ſo diſhonourable and per- 

nicious: to the kingdom; and Edward, on the expira- 
tion of the truce, prepared himſelf for a new invaſion 


of France. He paſſed over to Calais, aſſembled an 


army of near 100,000 men, and laid waſte the pra- ; 
vinces of France with the moſt deſtructive ravages. 


But the dauphin conducted himſelf with ſuch pru- 
dence as to prevent the Engliſh from gaining any im- 


portant acquiſition; and notwithſtanding Edward's 


great victories· and ſucoeſles, the crown of France, the 


great object of the war, was no nearer being attained -_ . 

than at its commencement... Edward therefore heark-. - 

ened to terms of peace, which was concluded at Bre- 

tagne, and which ſtipulated that king John ſhould be 

reſtored to'hberty -u paying a ranſom of three 
of gold; about 1, 500,000L. of our 


money; and that the 25 ſovereignty of Guienne, and 
ſeveral provinces in that quarter, together with Ca- 
lais, Guiſnes, Montreuil, and the county of Ponthieu, 


ſhould. be veſted in the crown of England. There 
has ſeldom been. a treaty of ſo great importance ſo 


faithfally executed by both parties: But ſome difficul- 
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took the reſolution of coming over to England, who 


he ſoon after ſickened and died. He was ſucceeded 


by Charles the dauphin, a prince educated in the 
fchool of adverſity, and well qualified by his conſum. 
mate prudence and experience to repair all the loſſes + 


which the kingdom had ſuſtained from the errors of 
his. two predeceſſors. 


1367. Soon after this the prince 1 


his father had inveſted in the ſovereignty of the con- 


quered provinees, by the title of the Principality of 
Acquitaine, engaged in an enterpriſe to reſtore Peter 
king of Caſtile, who had been driven from his domi- 
mons by Henry of Tranſtarvare, his natural brother. 
The prince finiſhed this undertaking with his ufual 


| glory; but he had ſoon reafon to repent of his con- 
nections with a man like Peter, abandoned to all ſenſe - 


of virtue and honour. The ungratefal tyrant refuſed 
the ſtipulated pay to the Engliſh forces ; and Edward, 
having returned to Guienne without receiving ſatis- 
faction, Peter was again attacked, dethroned, 1 "yer: 


n 


The declining years of Edward, and the beagle 
ſtate of the prince of Wales 's health, encour 
Chars to —— regaining the provinces "hich £4- 
ward had diſmembered from his kingdom. His arms 
were every where ſucceſsful, being ſeconded by the 
diſpoſitions of the people, and the ardour of 
the French nobility z, the Engliſh» commanders were 
defeated in ſeveral engagements ;: the prince was obli- 
ged, by the ftate of his health, to return to his na- 
tive country ; and: Edward, dy the neceſ- 


compelled 
fity of his affairs, at laſt eoneladed a truce with he 
enemy, after almoſt all his aneient poſſeſſions in France 


had been raviſhed from him, except Bourdeaur and 
8 and all his conqueſts except Calais. 


„„ king's reign was expoſed to, 


not to the 
id and noify Ane. filled the 
und middle of 3. An attachment which he 


3 


— 


Lancaſter, le _ age 
ſure reſigned the reins” of government, excited great 
jealouſies and complaints. The Engliſh ſuſtained aa 
great loſs by the death of the prince of Wales, com 
monly called the Black Prince, who died after a lin-- 
ring illneſs, in the 'forty-fixth- year of his age, and 
oy a character illuſtrious for every eminent virtue, 
and, from his earlieſt youth till the hour he expired, 
unſtained by any blemnſh. - The king ſurvived about 
a year 4 1 . expired in the 
65th I is reign, 1 772 
2 wr e eee — — . 
loſs which they had ſuſtained. | 5 
The order of the garter owes its ;nfticution o Ed-- 
ward: A vulgar ſtory prevails, but it is not ſupport= — 
| ed by any aneiĩent authority, that, at a court ball, Ed-- _ 
_ ward's miſtreſs, commonly a rm be the Coun-- 435 
teſs of Saliſbury, dropped her and the king 
taking it up, obſerved ſome of een to 8 
as if they: thought he ad not and this favour — 
merely by . of Tr which - he called out, Hon ; 
A ” Senſe, Evil to him. that evil thinks; and 
gave theſe 2 of the order which he 
inſtituted in memorial of this event. Though the 
reign of Edward was arbitrary, his frequent wars an 
great expences obliged him to conſult his parliament 
on every important oceaſion, in order to obtain their 
approbation ; and even the houſe of commons began 
to appear of ſome weight in the conſtitution. During 
this reign. the authority of the court of Rome declined: 
| y in England; all appeals to it were forbidden; 
f e old tribute was not paid; and the Pope was 
wholly — of N * . nee | +5 
| n „ 
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WE ſucceeded his grandfather * ks Aa 
Fear of his age. But the peaceable manner in which 

the parliament was aſſembled, the habits of order and + 
obedience which a long reign had produced, and the 
authority and different characters of the dukes of. 
+ Lancaſter, Gloceſter, and York, made the change for 

a time ſcarcely perceptible, and ſerved to repreſs the 


. - turbulent fpirit of the barons. The ſucceſſion to the 


crown was-fixed by Edward ; but, as he had provided 


no plan of government during the minority, the houſe 


of commons, which had been riſing to oonfideration 
_ the late rei > 3 diſtinguiſhed hemſelyes by tak- - 
lead on occaſion. As this houfe was 
E — becoming a ſcene of buſineſs, a ſpeaker was for 
the firſt time choſen, Peter de la Mare, a man obnoxi- - * 
dus to the court; and they diſcovered a ſpirit of fill 
greater liberty, by making ſeveral attacks on the mi- 
niſters of the late king, and on Alice Pierce. Senſi- 
ble, however, of their inferiority, they were afraid 
of "aſſuming any immediate ſhare in the government, 


or the management of the king's perſon. For theſe 


_ purpoſes they applied by Fus. to the Lords; who 
partly 9 with che * and appointed the 
ene 


— RICHARD 1. et 
'Kitkops of Landon, ͤ and Balibarye; the: else. 


of TS and Stafford, Sir Richard de Stafford, Sir 


Henry le Scrope, Sir John. Devreux, and Sir Hugh © _ 
Segrave, with full authority to conduct the ordinary 

courſe of buſineſs for one year. The commons after- 0 
wards failed in an attempt to have the appointment f 
all the great officers-in conjunction with the lords; 


but the ſubſequent parliaments, during. the minority, 
were perpetually gaining new acceſſions of influence, 


and. gradually ſecuring their own independence, and 2 


that of the people. 


The e TIS; - 


period, advancing rapidly in different ſtates of Europe, 


was in England fomented into actual rebellion, by 15 


means of John. Ball, a ſeditious preacher, and the ri- 


gorous levying. of a tax of three groats a head, farm- 
ed out to tax gatherers in each county. The firſt di- 


orders aroſe from a blackſmith, afterwards known by 


the name of Wat Tyler, in a village of Eſſex. The 
tax gatherers demanded payment for his daughier, 


whom he aſſerted to be below the age aſſigned by the 
ſtatute. One of the fellows offered to produce a very 


indecent proof to the contrary, which the father re- 
ſenting, he immediately knocked out the ruſſians brains 


with his hammer. The byſtanders flew to arms, the 


whole neighbourhood. joined in the ſedition; and, be- 
fore the government had the leaſt warning of the dan= 


ger, the inſurgents amounted to 10,900 men under 
their leaders Tyler and Straw. In a conference with 


the king in the ſtreets of London, they demanded a. . 


general pardon, the aboktian of flavery,. freedom of 
commerce in market towns, without toll or impoſts, 
and a fixed rent on lands inſtead of the ſervices due 
by villanage. Theſe requeſts were granted, and this 
body immediately diſperſed. During this tranſaction, 
another body of the rebels broke into the Tower, mur- 
dered ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, and continued their 


ravages in the city. The kin ſlenderly guarded, met 
with Tyler at the head of thele rioters; and, during a 
conference with him, the mayor of London, i in conſe- 
quence of his infolent nn. n him down 
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with his mace, and he was inſtantly diſpatched by o- 


thers of the king's retinue. The mutineers would 
Have taken inſtant vengeance, if the king, with won. 

derful preſence of mind, had not advanced to them, 
and offered to be their leader. He led them into the 
fields, and peaceably diſmiſſed them, with the ſame 
charters which had been granted to their companions, 


The king was ſeon at the head of 40,000- men, the 
other rebels were obliged to ſubmit, the parliament. - 


revoked the charters; and the populace were effectual. 
| Ii ſubdued to their former ſtate 1 

be nation entertained great hopes of Richard from 
the ſpirit and intrepidity of his conduct in diſper 
the rebels; but the future tranſactions of his life d 
not juſtify theſe expectations. The incurfions of the 
Scots, reinforced with 1 500 French cavalry, excited 
the attention of the king's uncles. - An army of 
60,000 men was conducted againit Scotland with Ri- 
chard at the head of it. While he entered that ing: 
dom by Berwick and the eaſt coaſt, plunderin 
burning the towns and villages, as far as 
Dundee, the Scotch army were carrying on fimilar- 
depredations in — Weſtmoreland, and Lan- 
__caſhire. But, inſtead of marching weſtward to inter- 
cept their return, Richard — of oy, ads 
oy his uſual p'caſures and amuſ 
_ "The fubj 


by the duke of Gloceſter, was: 

now, as he was approaching to his-twenty-firit year, 
become eee — to him. He was in. 
capadle of go but impatient of controul. Ro- 


— — Vies-card- Orfbrd, of an agreeable figure 
and diſſolute manners, had acquired a great 

over him. He created him marquis of Dublin, and 
duke of Ireland; gave him for life the ſovereignty 


of that kingdom, and ſeemed to take no pleafure in 
. authority but fo far as it enabled him to favour 


— a powerful combination of the 


a | 
his miniſters. The duke of Gloceſter, who had the 


commons at his devotion, impelled them to carry up 
R | 4.00 
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empgyts. 
in which Richard was held by his 


this object of his affection. This 8 
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themſelves to the duke of Ireland, and the kings ſe- 
cret councils. Richard foreſeeing the danger, retired . 
Ss. bis cout — But, on the expreſs ſtipu- 
lation that they would confine the impeachment to 
the lord chancellor, he returned to London, and 
Suffolk was deprived of his office. Gloceſter and his 
aſſociates proceeded no farther againſt rhe miniſters: 
But they framed a commiſſion, and actually gave the 
ſovereign power to fourteen perſons, all, except the 
archbit of York, of Gloceſter's faction. The 
king in this manner deprived of ſovereign power, got 
n favourable anſwer from the j 
ries concerning the commiſſion 


the prerogatrves 


and Dublin, three biſhops, the duke of Ireland, and ear 
of Suffolk. This ſecret combination alarmed the duke 
of Gloceſter and his party. They ſecretly collected 
their forces, and appeared in arms near Highgate 
with a power which Richard and his miniſters were 
unable to reſiſt. A few days after they appeared in 
| the king's preſence, and accuſed the archbiſhop of 
Neck, tho its of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir 
Robert Treſilian, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, as ene- 
eee And, 1 of thoſe times, 
y threw down their gauntlets before the king, and 
kercely offered to maintain ot I 
The debe ef Ireland attenipted is raiſe fore forces. 
for the relief of the king, but be was defeated by Glo- 
ceſter, and died in Flanders ſome years after. The 
lords obli gedihs e eee eee 
proceeded againſt the ſive counſellors in a charge con- 
lilting of thirty -· nine articles. And Sir Nicholas Brem- 
bre, the only one in cuſtody, was condemned by the 
peers, and executed, together with Sir Robert Treſi- 
lan, who had been diſcovered and taken 8 
val. All the judges who had ſigned the extrajudi- 
cial opinion were baniſhed to Ireland. The lord 
p of Holt, and Sir James Berners, were con- 
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es to ſeveral que-— 
of parliament, ſigned before the archbiſhops of York 
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demned for high treaſon. And Sir Simon Bütle 
governor to the king, fhared the ſame fate, although 


the queen continued on her. knees for three hours he. 
fore Glocefter imploring his pardon. 


This combination, however, was of ſhort continn: | 


ance. In a twelve-month* after, Richard declared in 


council, that, as he was of full age, he intended to ex. 


ereiſe his right of ſovereignty in his own perſon. H: 
removed the adherents of Gloceſter from all places of 
_ - truſt and power, and the duke himſelf for a ſeaſon 

from the council board. For the ſpace of eight years 


che tranquillity of England ſeems to have been little 


interrupted. The duke of Lancaſter was a-ſufficient 


check to the ambition of his brother the duke of Glo- 


ceſter. The war with France was ſcarcely heard of, 
and a truce for twenty-five years was in 1396 eſta 
bliſhed betwixt the two courts. The inroads from 


Scotland were inconſiderable, and ſome inſurrectiom. 


in Ireland required the preſence: of the king. But 


his perſonal character brought him into contempt, 
even while his public government was unexception-. 
able. His indolence and his attachment to low plea. 
ſures, together with the French truce, rendered him 


extremely odious to the people. Gloceſter perceived 


the advantage, and uſed every method to court popu- 
larity. But all the defigns of the malecontents were 


defeated by his impriſonment in Calais, and the ſei- 
- zare of the earls of Arundel and. Warwick their other 


leaders. The dukes of Lancaſter. and York confirm-. 


ed theſe tranſactions. A new parliament, which was 
ſummoned on this occaſion, was entirely devoted to 
the will of the king. The commiſſion was forever an- 
nulled; all the acts which attainted the kings mini- 
ſters were abrogated. And they proceeded to im- 
peach Fitz Alan archbiſhop of Canterbury, the duke 


of Gloceſter, and the earls of Arundel and Warwick. 


The firſt of theſe was -baniſhed the kingdom: a war- 


rant was iſſued : to the governor of Calais to bring 
over the duke in order to his trial; but he returned 
for anſwer that. the duke had died ſuddenly of an apo- 
plexy, Thaœarl of Arundel was condemned and ere- 


cuted; 
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cuted; and the earl of Warwick was convited of 
lien treaſon but pardoned. 


After the deſlruction of this OAT A a . eee 1 


ing broke out betwixt the duke of Hereford and the 
duke of Norfolk, who had been aiding in the proſecu- 
tion. The former accuſed the latter of having ſpoke 
to him, in private, many ſlanderous words againſt the 

king. The charge was denied, and a challenge to 


fngle combat enſued. But, when the two champions 


appeared in the field, the king, to prevent the. effuſion 
of noble blood, and by the authority of parhament, 
forbade the e and, to ſhew his impartiality, he or- 
dered both the combatants to leave the kingdom. Nor- 
folk was ſent into perpetual bamiſhment, and Hereford 
exiled for the ſpace of ten years. Before his depar- 
ture the king limited Hereford's exile to ſix years, and 
ve him letters patent empowering him to poi 
2 eſs any inheritance which might fall to him during 
his abſence. But, ſoon after, on the death of the duke 
of Lancaſter, his father, he perſuaded the parliamen- 
tary commiſſioners, who were delegated with the 


powers of parliament, to revoke the letters patent, and 


he retained poſſeſſion of the eſtate of Lancaſter. 
Henry, the new duke of Lancaſter, a prince of con- 
duct and abilities, had long poſſeſſed the eſteem of the 
public. This act of oppreſſion. excited their commile- 
ration, and the general conduct of the king, their diſ- 
guſt. While duch was the diſpoſition of the people, 
ichard had the imprudence to embark for Ireland, 
and left the duke of Vork guardian of the realm. 
Henry ſeized on the favourable. moment, and return- 
ed to England with a retinue of 60 perſons. He was 
ſpeedily joined by ſeveral powerful barons; and, as he 
took a ſolemn oath, that the ſole object of his invaſion 
was the recovery of the dutchy . of | Lancaſter, his 
army in a few days was increaſed. to 60,000 men. 
The duke cf Vork made ſome appearance of reſiſt 
ance, and collected an army of 4000 men; but the 
diſpoſition of his troops made him publicly declare 
chat he would alt his nepbeay in 0 N of 
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his legal patrimony. $46. da thrived Sow fo 


land with a body of 20,000 men; but the ſame ſpirit 

of diſſatisfaction ſoon diminiſhed them to 6000. And, 

when he could no longer keep the field, he fled to the 
and of Angleſea, with the intention of retiring to 

Ireland or France. Henry, ſenſible of the importance 

of poſſeſſing the king's perſon, by making 1 

feſſions of loyalty, perſuaded him to leave this retreat, 

and to conduct him with his army to London. From 
this period, Lancaſter ſeems to have had views on the 
crown itſelf. By the advice of his partizans, he er. 
torted a reſignation from Richard; and, in a houſe 
of commons, ele&ed during the fermentation, he 
eaſily procured his SER on a charge conſiſti 
of thirty-three articles; the ſuffrages of the houſe df 
= being obtained for the fame purpoſe. Henry 
claim to the crown, on pretence of being deſcend. 
ed in a right line from Henry the III. and both 
houſes ſuſtained the claim. Richard was confined in 
the caltle of Pomfret, under a ſtrong guard, and was 
foon after murdered by Sir Piers Noe, wn and others of 
his guard; or, as is more probable, from his body 
being ſhewn, and no marks of violence diſcovered, died 
for want of fuſtenance. This happened in the thiriy- 
fourth year of his age, and the rwenty-thi:d of his 
| reign. He left no poſterity, ane, or illegiti- 

Mate. 

Hie appears to have been a wenb prince, and unfit 
for government, leſs for want of natural parts and 
eapacity, than of ſolid judgment and a good educa- 

tion. He was violent in his temper, profuſe in bis 
expences; fond of idle ſhows. and magnificence ; de- 
voted to favourites, and addicted to pleaſures... 

There was a ſenſible decay of the authority of the 

eceleſiaſties during this re In the committee of 
eighteen, to which 10h Richards 1 laſt parliament delegat- 

ed their Whole power, there is none to be found but 
laymen. The averſion which was daily ining 
ground to the church of Rome, found principles and 
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former, who flouriſhed at this period. This reign was 

alſo remarkable for the increaſing influence of the 

houſe of commons operating chi againſt the e- 

normous power of the baron s — © Ri 
into the civil go- 


The greateſt novelty introduced | 
rernment in this reign, was the creating of peers by 
patent. The lord Beanchamp of Holt, was the firſt 
peer who was introduced into the houſe of lords in 
this manner. The practice of levying Denevolences is 
alſo mentioned in this reign. 
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CHAPTER XV. + 
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HENRY IV. 31 1559. 


. without hereditary claim, and not 1 ; 


40 reſt his pretenſions on the choice of parliament, 
which, if it could give, might alſo take away, was, in 
the eyes of men of 

title to the crown, except that of preſent poſſeſſion, 
In his firſt parliament, he had reaſon to ſee the dan- 
ger of his ſituation. Forty gauntlets were thrown on 
the floor of the houſe of lords, and har and traitor 
reſounded from all quarters. Theſe paſſions ſoon 
broke out into action. The earls of Rutland, Kent, 
and Huntington, and Lord Spencer, entered into a 
conſpiracy to ſeize the king*s perſon at Windſor ; but 
the treachery of Rutland gave him ere. of the 
danger. The conſpirators were defeated an 

ed. Henry, in order to ſtrengthen his government, 


though his father had imbibed the opinions of Wic- 
liffe, courted the cler 5 by perſecuting the followers 


of that reformer. William Santre, . of St Oſithes 
in London, fell a facrifice to this policy. This is the 


© firſt inflance of the kind in England; and thus one 


horror more was added to the diſmal barbarity of the 
times. The revolution of England alſo excited an 
inſurrection in Wales. Renegald, lord Gray of Ru- 
thy, cloſely connected with the new king, took this 

opportunity to recover from Glendour great poſleſ- 


ſions which he claimed in the marches. Glendour 


not only maintained the. war, but infeſted * of 
I 1 45 e 


ſenſe — virtue, deſtitute of all 


execut- 
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the earl of Marche, allied to the Piercies, defeated his 
army, and took him priſoner. „„ 2G 
The confuſion of Henry's affairs encouraged the 
Scots to make frequent inroads.- And the king, by 
the aſſiſtance of his nobility alone, marched to Edin- 
burgh ; but, being unable to make Robert III. do ho- 
mage for the crown, or to bring the Scots to a battle, 
he returned without performing any memorable tran- 
ſaction, and diſperſed his army. In the ſubſequent. 
year, Archibald earl of Douglas, at the head of 12,000 
men, committed great. depradations on the northern 
counties. On his return, he was defeated by the 
Piercies at Homeldon, and - himſelf taken priſoner. 1 , 
The policy of the king, in wiſhing by means of the 
priſoners to make a favourable peace with Scotland, 
made him.ſend orders to the earl of Northumberland 


not to ranſom them, and gave a new cauſe of diſguſt _ 


to the family of Piercy. : The impatient ſpirit of " 
ry Piercy, the earl's ſon, and the factious diſpoſition 
of Worceſter his younger brother, inflamed the diſ- 
contents of that nobleman, | He entered into a cor- 
reſpondence with Glendour, and gave liberty to lord 


Douglas, both of whom engaged to aſſiſt him againſt 


the king. When the war was ready to break out, 
the earl was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs at Berwick, 
and young Piercy led the troops to Shrewſbury, to 
wait a junction with the troops of Glendour. Before 
that took place, Henry marched againſt him with an 
equal number of troops, about 12,000 men. On the 
evening before the battle, Piercy ſent him a defiance, 
renounced his allegiance, reproached him with per- 
jury, ingratitude, and murder, The field was well 
conteſted on both fides. Henry, and the prince of 
Wales, and Douglas, and Piercy, performed wonder- 
ful exploits of valour. The death of Piercy, by an 
unknown hand, gave the victory to the royaliſts; and 
it is ſaid nearly two thouſand gentlemen fell on both 
ſides, Northumberland was by this time marching 
to his ſon's aſſiſtance; but the news of the battle de- 
termined him to come with a few attendants to the 
king; aad his apology of coming with his army to 
- mediate 


N 


- 


/ 


afterwards, with the earl of Nottingham, and the arch, 
| biſhop of York, attempted to raiſe new commotion, 


enemies. 

obliged to court popularity, and, of conſequence, the 

| quent fits in the laſt year of his life, expired at Wel. 

minſter, March 20th roger orgy ora eee 

| — igilance, and foreſigh 

| vi 1 t, in maiĩntaining 
remarkable 

mirable, and his courage, both military and political, 
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mediate between the two 


parties was accepted. He 


But the ſcheme proving abortive, the two latter were 
executed, and Northumberland ed to Scocan. Kan 
after, Glendour died, and Henry, by his 

and ſpirited conduct, was freed kong al ip 


P 


of commons began to be of more impor 
and to aſſume new powers. Henry » ſubjeR to fre. 


the thirtee 


irteenth of his reign. The illegality of 
expoſed him to 


frequent inſurrections. bu he 
his 
„his command of temper ad- 


power were 


without blemiſh. His reign is remarkable for the 
firſt capital puniſhment infiited on an eccleſiaſtic of 1 
bigh rank, and for the firſt perſecution of heretics. 00 
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had obliged his eldeſt 


3 jealouſy of the late king | 
ſon to aſſume a charaRer of tolly and extravagance, 
and aſſociate with companions who were by no means 
ſuitable to his rank, or agreeable to his diſpoſition. 
The firſt actions of his reign were to exhort his former 
companions to a change of life, and to commend the 
lord chief juſtice ſor ordering him to priſon, an conſe- 
quence of his riotous behaviour before his tribunal. 
He, moreover, expreſſed che deepeſt ſorrow for. the 
fate of the unhappy Richard, conciliated the atfec- 
tions of his rival to the crown, and reſtored the family - 
of Piercy to its fortune and honours. ,. The only parix 
diſtinction which the popularity of Henry was not 
able to overcome, aroſe from the opinions of che Lol- 
lards, which daily gained ground in England. Thie 
head of this ſect was Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cob- 
ham; and the king, though contrary to his own con- 
viction, and aſter endeavouring to reconcile him to 
the catholic faith, was obliged to give him up to the 
fnry of the eccleſiaſtics. He was tried by the arch- 
biſkop of Canterbury, and his three ſuffragans, and 
condemned to the flames for his erroneous opinions. 
He made his eſcape from the * ; but, failing in 
an attempt to ſeize the king's perſon, by ſtirrigg up 
che party, he was taken —— fears after, hou — was 

| * | hanged 
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| hanged as a traitor, and bis body afterwards burnt, 


in execution of the ſentence pronounced againſt him 
as a heretic. Yet, while the parliaments, in the begin. 
ning of this reign, paſſed ſevere Jaws againit hereſy, 
they entreated the king to convert the eccleſiaſtical re. 
venues to the uſe of the crown. They were enemies 
to enthuſiaſm, but enemies alfo to the abuſes of the 


church. 3 


I be dying injunction of the late king, never to al. 


low the Englith to remain long in peace, was eagerly 
obeyed by his ſon. The weakneſs of the French mo- 


'narch, Charles VI. and the contention betwixt his 
brothers, the dukes of Burgundy and Orleans, were 


favourable to an invaſion of that country. Henry 
demanded Catharine, the French king's daughter, in 
marriage, with two millions of crowns as ber dowry, 
nearly as much as the arrears of king John's ranſom, 

her with the full ſovereignty of Normandy, and 
all the other provinces which had been raviſhed ſrom 
England. Thefe demands not being complied with, 
Henry, after ſuppreſſing a conſpiracy at home, and 
relying on the aſſiſtance of the duke of Burgundy, 


put to ſea, and landed near Harfleur, at the head of 


an army of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 foot, moſt. 


- ty archers. On the 14th Auguſt 1415, he began the 


ge of Harfleur, and, after a breach of terms on the 
part of the beſieged, he took the place by ſtorm, and 
put the garriſon to the ſword. The Engliſh army 


was greatly reduced by the fatigues of this ſiege, and 


by the unuſual heat of the ſeafon. Henry had been 


mmable to keep the tranſports on an open coaſt, and the 


only reſource left, was to march by land to Calais, 
expoſed to a French army of 14,000 men at arms, 
and 40,c00 foot, which the conſtable D* Albert had 


aſſembled in Normandy. The Engliſh army with 
"I ch difficulty paſſed the Somme, and advancing 


d, the whole French army, four times more 


numerous than the Engliſh, were obſerved from the 
| 2 to be drawn up in the plains of Azincour, 
an 


o poſted as to render a battle unavoidable. Hen- 


. ty drew up his men on a narrow ground between two 


woods, 
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woods, and then waited we attack of the enemy. 
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The impetuous valour of the French nobility hurried 
them forward in crowded ranks. The Engliſh arch- 
ers had fixed palliſadoes in their front to break the 
impreſſion of the enemy, and plied them from behind 
that defence with a thower of arrows, which nothing 
could reſiſt. The wounded: men and horſes diſcompo- 
ſed their ranks. The narrow compaſs in which they 
were pent, prevented them from recovering from the 
diſorder into which they were thrown. The whole 
army was a ſcene of confuſion, terror, and diſmay ; 
and Henry advancing: with his archers; and the men 
at arms, rendered the victory complete. No battle 
was ever more fatal to France, from the number of 
princes and nobility ſlain or taken prifoners ; yet Hen- 
ry made no ufe of the victory. He marched immedi- 
ately to Calais, from thence he carried his.prifoners to 
England, and it was not till two years after that, any 
body of Engliſh troops appeared in France.  . 
But, during this interruption of hoſtilities from Eng- 
land, France was ſtill expoſed to civil war. The queen 
Iſabella had joined the duke of Burgundy; and the 
dauphin, a youth of fixteen, was wholly governed by 
the count D'Armagnac. In this diſtracted ſituation, 
Henry again invaded France, ſubdued all the lower 
e laid ſiege to Rouen, and evidently extend- 
ed his views to the crown itſelf. Negociations were 
meanwhile carried on, and a treaty nearly concluded, 
granting to Henry the princeſs Catharine, the provin- 
ces ceded to Edward III. with the entire ſovereignty 
of Normandy ; but a private agreement betwixt the 
dauphin and the duke of Burgundy, to ſhare the 
royal authority during Charles's life-time, ſeemed to 
deprive the king of England of all hopes of farther 
ſucceſs. But the duke of Burgundy being aſſaſſinated 
by the retinue of the dauphin at their firſt interview, 
the flame was again kindled, and che treaty f Troye 
rivetted the power of Henry. By this famous treaty, 
he was to marry Catharine, to be entruſted with the 
_ adminiſtration of the government during the _ 
life, and to ſucceed to the crown at his death. 
e marriage 
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was immediately folemnized ; Henry 
of 


marriag 


poſſeſſion of Paris; obtained from 
a ratification 


put 
e 
treaty of Troye, and reduced the affairs of the dau- 
phin to the moſt deſperate late. To crown all his o- 
ther proſperities, his queen was delivered of a ſon, 


-who was regarded, both at Paris and London, as the 
future heir of both monarchies. 
In the midſt of his glory, Henry was ſeized with a 


-fiſtula, which the furgeons at that time had not ſkill 


enough to cure, He expired the thirty-firſt of Auguſt 
1422, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and tenth 
his reign. This prince poſſeſſed many eminent vir. 


ues. His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet 


and the field. The boldneſs of his enterpriſes was no 
leſs remarkable, than his perſonal valour in conduc- 
ting them. He had che talent of attaching his 
friends by affability, A e ae t=ie os 
-dreſs and clemency. | 
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H. was ſcarcely a year old, when he ſucceeded 
to the throne of England The parliament appointed 
the duke of Bedford protector of the kingdom; du- 
ring his abſence, his brother the duke of Gloceſter ; 
1 to limit the power of both theſe-princes;-they 
named a council, whoſe approbation was neceſſary to 
every meaſure of importance. To enſure ſucceſs in 
France, the duke of Bedford carefully cultivated the 
friendſhip and alliance of the dukes of B dy and 
Britanny, whoſe dominions lay on each fide of the 
provinces already ſubdued; and he ſucceeded with 
both. He next gave his attention to Scotland ; and,. 
by forming an alliance with James, who had been 
long a priſoner in England, and by reſtoring him to 
his ſubjects, the Scots were kept in a ſtate of neutrali- 
ty during his reign. The . er having managed 
theſe political arrangements with great ability, under- 
took the management of the war againſt France. 
Charles VI. had died two months after Henry; and 
his ſon, poſſeſſed of amiable qualities, and a fair title 
to the crown, was become a powerful obſtacle to the 
pretenſions of the Engliſh. His chief ſtrength lay in 
the ſouthern provinces ; but his partizans were poſſeſ- 
ied of ſome fortreſſes in the northern, and even in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. Againſt them Bedford di- 
rected his firſt operation. The caſtles of Dorſoy and 
1 Noyelle, . 
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Noyelle, the town of Rue in Picardy, Pont ſur Seine, 
Vertus, and Montaigu, were ſubjected by the Eng. 


liſh arms. The ſame year, the earls of Saliſbury and 
Suffolk raiſed the ſiege of Crevant in Burgundy, and 


gained a complete victory over the Scots and French, 


carrying on that ſiege under John Stewart, conſtable 
of Scotland, and the lord D*Eſtiffac. | 
1424.—Yvri in Normandy was reduced to the laſt 
extremity, by the regent in perſon, and at length ſur. 
rendered, though earl of Buchan, conſtable of 
France, was marching with 14,000 men to its relief, 
The conſtable immediately. turned to the left, and fat 


down before Verneuil, which the inhabitants, in ſpite 


of the garriſon, delivered up to him. Not contented 


with the glory of this acquiſition, he waited for the 


duke of Bedford, who, with equal numbers, engaged 
him on the 27th of Auguſt. The battle was uncom- 
monly bloody, and ended in the total defeat of the 
French army. The conſtable himſelf perithed, and the 
braveſt of Charles's nobles were killed, or made priſo- 
ners. Verneuil was ſurrendered next day on capitu- 
lation. The condition of the king of France ſeemed 


to be deſperate ; but ſeveral concurring eircumſtances, 


fubſequent. to the battle of Verneuil, preſerved him 


ſrom total ruin. The duke of Burgundy conceived- 


a high diſguſt at the Engliſh, in contequence of Glo- 


ceſter's marrying Jaqueline, counteſs of Hainault and 


Holland, who had been eſpouſed to John, duke of 
Brabant, his couſin- german, and who had made her 
eſcape from him into England. There had likewile 
broke out ſome differences among the Engliſh migi- 
ſtry, which required the xegent's preſence to com- 


poſe. About the ſame: time, the duke of Britanny 


withdrew himſelf from the Engliſh alliance, and did 
homage to the king of France; and above all, the 
raiſing of the ſiege of Montarges, by the natural ſon 
of the late duke of Burgundy, afterwards count de 
Dunois, ſerved to recover the French from their aſto- 
ment, and greatly to raiſe their courage. . 
1426.— duke of Bedford found affairs in this ſi- 
tuation when he returned from England. He fell unex- 
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pectedly on Britanny, and brought the duke to his 


own terms. As he intended, by à great effort, to pene- 
he | with the 

ſiege of Orleans, a place of the greatelt importance, 

in the preſent circumſtances, being fituated between. 


trate into the ſouth of France, 


the provinces commanded by Henry, and thoſe pol- 


feiſed by Charles. The duke of Suffolk carried on 


the operation, and ſeems chiefly to have proceeded in 
the ſiege by famine. Orleans was gradually redu- 
ced to great extremities ; and, as the laſt expedient, 


Charles offered, by the duke of Burgundy, to allow | 


the city and the territory annexed to preſerve a neu- 
trality during the war, and to. be ſequeſtrated into the 
hands of the duke of Burgundy. The regent replied, 
that he was not of a humour to beat the buſhes, 
j 


anſwer, the duke was ſo diſguſted, that he recalled 


his troops from the fiege. Meanwhile, the place was 


more cloſely inveſted by the lifh ; great ſcarcity. 
began to prevail among the beſieged; and Charles 
had no hopes of collecting an army, which ſhould 


dare to approach the enemies entrenchments. In this 


fituation, relief was brought him by a female, who. 
gave riſe to one of the moſt ſingular revolutions to 
be met with in hiſtory, 1 ; 

1429.— Joan d'Arc, known afterwards by the name 
of the Maid of Orleans, a country girl, ſervant in a 
ſmall inn, pretended to ſee viſions, and hear voices, 
exhorting her to re-eſtabliſh the throne of France, 
and to expel the foreign invaders. She found means. 
to be introduced to Charles, and offered, in the name 
of the Supreme Creator, to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, 
and to conduct him to Rheims, there to be crowned. 
and anointed. An uncommon intrepidity of temper, 
and the ſanction of divine authority, under which ſhe 
appeared, made her a fit inſtrument for inſpiring the 
minds of men with confidence and courage. She ap- 
peared in the army, mounted on horſeback, in a mar- 
tal habiliment, and dilplaying in her hands a conſe- 
crated banner, where the Supreme Being was repre- 
ſented graſping the globe of the earth. The firſt at- 
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tempt, under yhis inſpired leader, was to condud 2 


convoy, into Orleans, with the aſſiſtance of 10,000 


I; men, afſembled at Blois for that purpoſe. As the 


ecnvoy approached the river, a fally was made by 
the garriſon on the ſide of Beauſſe to diſtract the Eng. 
liſh. The proviſions were peaceably embarked in 


boats, and the French troops carried back in ſafety 


to Blois. The maid entered the city in her military 
garb; and the next convoy, at her defire, was conduc- 
ted through the ſtrongeſt part of the Engliſh camp; a 
dead filence and aſtoniſhment reigned among thoſe 
troops, Which were formerly ſo elate with victory, 
and ſo fierce for the combat. She now called aloud, 
that the garriſon ſhould ſtand no longer on the de- 
fenſive. e generals ſeconded her ardour, ſevetal 
ſucceſsful ſallies were made, in which the maid of 
Orleans was extremely active; and in four days, the 
_ Englifh were obliged to raiſe the ſiege. Suffolk re. 
tired with a detachment of his troops into Jergean, 
where he was immediately beſieged by 6000 French. 

Joan diſplayed her wonted intrepidity; and in ten 
days the place was taken by ſtorm, and Suffolk made 
Priſoner. The remainder of the Engliſh army, under 
Faſtolffe, Scales, and Talbot, in aw <6 their retreat, 
were attacked and defeated with the loſs of two thou- 
ſand men at the village of Patay. - The coronation of 
Charles at Rheims was another part of the maid's 
promiſe ; and ſhe vehemently inſiſted that he ſhould 
ſet out on that enterpriſe. It was plainly his intereſt 
to keep up the belief of ſomething divine in thoſe e- 
vents ; and therefore, he began his march at the head 
of 12,000 men, and without almoſt perceiving that he 


— was in an encmies country, he arrived at Rheims, 


which immediately opened its gates to him. He was 
crowned and anointed with the holy oil, which a pi- 


on had brought to king Clovis from heaven, the 


maid of Orleans ſtanding by his ſide in complete ar- 
mour, and diſplaying her ſacred banner, while the 
people ſhouted for joy. : je 39h 
Nothing can impreſs us with a more favourable o- 
pinion of the wiſdom and courage of the duke of 3 
4 88 1 | ord, 
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ford, than his maintaining any footing in France af- 
ter theſe events. He held all the Engliſh garriſons in 
a poſture of defence; retained the Pariſians in obe- 
dience; renewed his alliance with the duke of Bur- 
gundy; brought over the young king to Paris ; and 
revived the courage of his troops, by boldly advan- 
cing againſt the enemy, while he choſe his poſts ſo 
cautiouſly, as to avoid an engagement. „ 

1430. The maid of Orleans, ſtill perſuaded to continue 
her military enterpriſes, was made prifoner in a ſally, 
which ſhe conducted from the town of  Compeigne; 
and though ſhe ought to have been conſidered as a ve 
priſoner of war, yet was ſhe tried for hereſy and 
witchcraſt, condemned to the flames and the ſen- 
tence executed ſome time after. 3 

The duke of Burgundy, diſguſted with the mar- 
riage of Bedford, ſoon after the death of his ſiſter, 
entered into a formal treaty. with the king of France 
at Arras, and adjuſted all their differences. A few 
days after the duke of Bedford received intelligence 
of this treaty, he died at Rouen; a prince of great a- 
bilities, and, excepting the execution of the maid of 
Orleans, of unſullied reputation. | pa 2 

The violent factions which prevailed in che court - 
of England, between the duke of Gloceſter and the 
cardinal of Wincheſter, prevented the Engliſh from 
repairing their loſſes. . Paris was loſt, before the duke 
of York, ſucceſſor to Bedford, could be appointed, or 
arrive in France. The war was now carried on in a 
languid manner, but, on the whole, advantageous for 
the French intereſt. The ſurpriſing of = as the 
rencounter of detached parties, and incurſions on the - 
open country, were the only affairs of importance 
under the government of York, who. was, notwith- 
ſtanding, a prince of ability, and ſtruggled with 
the difficulties of his ſituation for five years. 

The ſentiments of the cardinal. prevailed in the 
council over thoſe of the duke of Gloceſter, both 
with regard to a truce with-the king of France, which 
was concluded for twenty-two months, and alſo, in 
the marriage of the king with Margaret of * a 
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and mind, and poſſeſſed of thoſe qualities, which 
were fitted to gain her an aſcendancy over the harm. 
leſs diſpoſition, and inoffenſive manners of the king. 
The earl of Suffolk, who was employed in thoſe at. 
fairs, ventured, without authority from the council, 
to engage that the province of 'Maine ſhould be de. 
| livered up to Charles of Anjou, Margaret's uncle. 
The treaty of marriage, was confirmed in England; 
and the duke of Gloceſter fell a ſacrifice to the in- 

igues of the cardinal. A parliament was fummon. 


ed to meet at St Edmondſbury. The duke was ac, 


cuſed of high treaſon, thrown into priſon, and ſoon 
after found dead in his bed: 


1448.— The truce between England and "Emacs 
which had been renewed, and which ſubſiſted till this 


period, -was broken by Charles ; ; and Normandy, at 


once invaded by four powerful armies; one com- 


manded by the king; the ſecond by the duke of 
Britanny ; the third by the duke of Alencon; and the 
fourth by the count de Dunois. The diviſion of the 
Engliſh court, and conſequently, the ſtate of the 


army and the fortifieations under the duke of 80o- 


merſet, governor of Normandy, encauraged Charles 
to this invaſion. Many places opened their gates, as 
ſoon as the French appeared before them. The go- 
vernor, ſo far from having an army to relieve theſe 
places, was obliged with a few troops to retire into 
Rouen. The king of France appeared at the gates 
with 50,000 men, and the inhabitants obliged the 
duke to capitulate. He purchaſed a retreat to Har- 
ö le 
r Arques, Tancarville, CR ar- 
| flour, and other places, and by delivering ho 
Harfleur made a good defence, but ar Spares 
mitted to the count du Dunois. Four thouſand men 


ſent from England were put to the rout at Four. 
migni, by the count de Clermont ; and the conqueſt 


of Normandy was finiſhed in a twelvemonth, - to the 
infinite 7 of the inhabitants, and of the whole king- 


dom. The ſame rapid ſucceſs attended the French 
8 arms 
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| the moſt accompliſhed princeſs of her age, in body 


arms in Guienge; and this whole province, which 


nad remained united to England ſince the acceſſion 
of Henry: II. was, after a period of three centuries, 


finally ſwallowed up by the French monarchy. 


A weak prince, ſeated on the throne of England, 


had never failed, however gentle and innocent, to be 
infeſted with faction, diſcontent, rebellion, and civil 
commotions.. The incapacity of Henry appeared e- 
very day in a fuller light, and the title itſelf of that 


weak prince was diſputed. Richard, duke of Yagk, 


deſcended by his mother from Philippa, only: daugh- 


ter of the duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of Edward III. 
ſtood plainly in the order of ſucceſſion before the 


king, who was deſcended from the duke of Lancaf- 


ter, the third ſon of that monarch. Kichard was a 


man of valour and abilities, of a prudent conduct, and 


mild diſpoſitions. He had diiplayed theſe. virtues in 


his government of France; and though recalled by 
the intrigues of the duke of Somerſet, he had been 
{cnt to ſuppreſs. à rebellion in Ireland, where he had 


been able to attach to his perſon and faraily the whole 


Iriſh nation, whom he was ſent to ſubdue. He poi- 


ſeſſed an immenſe fortune; uniting in his perſon the 


eltates of Cambridge and Vork, on the one hand, with 


thoſe of Mortimer on the other. His alliances, in 
marrying the daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſt-- 
moreland, had widely extended his intereſt among the. 


nobility, - For, beſides the carl of Weſtmoreland, the 
lords Latimer, Fauconbridge, and Abergavenny, his 
brother-in-law. inherited by his wife, che title and poſ-- 


ſeſſion of the Saliſbury family; and Saliſbury's ſon, in 


the ſame manner, became earl of Warwick, one of 
the. moſt- powerful noblemen in England. c 


C 


Though: the people were never willing to grant. the g 
ſupplies for retaining the poſſeſſions in France, yet 


they repined greatly at the loſs of theſe boaſted. ac- 
quiſitions. The. voluntary ceſſion of Maine to the 
queen's uncle made them ſuſpect treachery; and 


they conſidered * as a latent enemy of the 
kingdom. The aſſaſſination of the virtuous duke of 
Gloceſter, whoſe character would have kept the parti- 
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zans of York in awe, but whoſe memory ſerved to 


throw an infinite odium on all his murderers, was a 
fatal blow to the popularity of the crown. The duke 


of Suffolk, ſuppoſed to have an active hand in the 


king's marriage, and in the murder of Gloceſter, was 
accuſed by the commons, firſt of treaſon, and after. 
wards of miſdemeanors. The king ſent for all the 
lords to his apartment, produced the priſoner, told 
them that he was not ſatisfied with the firſt bill of 
treaſon, but, in conſideration of the ſecond, he baniſh- 


ed Suffolk for five years. A captain of a veſſel, em- 


ployed by his enemies, ſtruck off his head on the fide 
cf a oy boat, and his body was thrown into the ſea. 
3 

people, as he was governor of Normandy when that 
province was loſt, ſucceeded to Suffolk's power in the 
miniſtry, and to his credit with the queen. The diſ- 
contents of che people broke out into ſeveral commo- 
tions, which were foon ſuppreſſed; but one in Kent 


was likely to be attended with more dangerous conſe- 
quences. A man cf low condition, one John Cade, 


aſſumed the name of John Mortimer, intending, as is 
ſuppoſed, to paſs himſelf for a ſon of that Sir John 
Mortimer, who had been executed at the beginning of 
this reign, eaſily collected 20, ooo of the common peo- 
ple of Kent, deſeated a ſmall force ſent againſt him, 
and advancing with his followers to London, en- 
camped on Blackheath. He ſent to court a plauſible 
liſt of grievances; and promiſed, when theſe were 


redreſſed, and lord Say, the treaſurer, and Cromer, 


high ſheriff of Kent, were puniſned, to lay down his 
arms. He was admitted into London, where he pub- 
liſhed ſeveral edicts againſt plunder ; but being obli- 
ged to execute lord Say ws | Cromer, and no longer 


able to reſtrain the riotous diſpoſition. of his follow- 


ers, the citizens of London, with the aſſiſtance of a 
few foldiers, repelled the Kentiſh men with great 
| flaughter ; and Cade himſelf was ſlain by one Iden, 
a gentleman of Suſſex. The duke of York, who was 

ill in Ireland, was blamed for inſtigating Cade, as an 
experiment to try the affections of the r 
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uke of Somerſet, equally obnoxious to the 


family and title; and the different claims of Lancaſ- 
ter and York became the ſubje& of general converſa- 
tion, and ſeemed to promiſe nothing but fierce con- 
tention from the powerful barons on each ſide. 
The diſpoſition of the parliament, which was ſam- 
moned after the duke of York arrived from Ireland, 
to attack the king's miniſters, diſcovered a general 
prejudice againſt the meaſures of the court. 
1452z.— The duke, truſting to theſe ſymptoms, rai- 
ſed an army of 10,000 men, and marching towards 
London, demanded a reformation of government, and 
the removal of Somerſet. Contrary to expectation, 
the gates of London were ſhut againſt him; and, on 
his retreating to Kent, he was followed by the king 
at the head of a ſuperior army. A parley enſued. 
Richard ſtill inſiſted on the removal of Somerſet; and 
that nobleman was put under arreſt. But, when York 
was perſuaded to pay his reſpects to the king, he was 
ſurpriſed to ſee Somerſet ſtep from behind the curtain 
of the tent, and offer to juſtify his innocence. Richard 
perceiving he was betrayed, was obliged to lower his 
pretenſions; but, as the ' diſpoſition of the nation 
would not bear the deſtruction of ſo popular a prince, 
he was allowed to retire to his ſeat at Wigmore, on 
the borders of Wales. V 
1453.—While the duke of York lived in this re- 
treat, an unſucceſsful attempt to recover part of the _ 
French dominions, and even the birth of a ſon to 
Henry, who was baptized under the name of Ed- 
ward, had a tendency to inflame the quarrel between 
the parties. Henry, always unfit to govern, fell at 
this time into a diſtemper, which rendered him in- 
capable of maintaining the appearance of royalty. 
The queen and council were obliged to yield to the 
torrent. Somerſet was ſent to the tower; and Rich- 
ard appointed lieutenant of the kingdom, with powers 
to open and hold a ſeſſion of parliament. That aſſem- 
bly created him protector during pleaſure; but the 
cautious and deliberate manner in which Richard ac- 
cepted this office, although amiable in itſelf, was at- 
tended with bad conſequences in the preſent ſtate of 
: ; : affairs. 
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affairs. | His enemies ſoon found it in their power to 


take advantage of this exceſſive caution. Henry 

having in ſome degree recovered, they moved 3 to 
reſume his authority, and to commit the adminiſtration 
into the hands of Somerſet. Richard levied an army; 


and the battle of St Alban's, in which the Vorkils 


gained a complete victory, was the firſt blood ſpilt in 
that unhappy quarrel. The loſs in the king's army 
was reckoned about 5000, among whom were the 
duke of Somerſet, the earl of Northumberland, and 
many other perſons of diſtinction. 

A parliament, aſſembled ſoon after, l the 
protectorſhip to the duke, who {till perſevered in his 
former ſcruples ; but, at the ſame time, they renewed 
their oaths of fealty to Henry, and fixed the continu- 
ance of the protectorſhip to the majority of * od 
Edward. 

1456 —1 was not found difficult to wreſt power 
from hands ſo little tenacious as the duke of York, 
Henry was again inſtigated to reſume the authority. 
The duke of York reured to Wigmore, Saliſbury to 
Middleham in Yorkſhire, and Warwick to his go- 
vernment of Calais. Men of peaceable diſpolition 


thought it not too late to attempt a perfect reconci- 
liation. It was agreed that all the great leaders on 


both ſides ſhould meet in London. Terms were ad- 
juſted, vhich took not away the grounds of difference; 
and great appearance of cordiality was manifeſted in 
a grand proceſſion, wherein the duke of York led queen 
et, and a chieftain of one. party marched. 
hand in hand with a chieftain of the other. Soon at- 
ter, one of the king's retinue inſulted one of the earl 
of Warwick's ; their companions took part in the 
quarrel ; the earl apprehending perſonal danger, fled 
to Calais; and both parties, in every county in Eng- 
land, openly prepared to decide the conteſt by arms. 
The earl of Saliſbury, marching to join the duke of 
Vork, was overtaken at Bloreheath by Lord Audley,- 
who commanded ſuperior forces, and a ſmall rivu- 


let, with ſteep banks, ran between the two armies. 


Saliſbury feigned to retreat; and having, by this 
| ſtratagem, 


* 


1 n 


HENRY vl. tzs 


ſtratagem, coined a complete victory over the roalits, - 
reached the general rendezvous at Ludlow. But 4 
defection of a body of veterans, which Warwick had 
brought from Calais, made the eren 1 e 
without ſtriking a ſtro cke. 
1460.— In. the ſubſequent year, Watwick landed in 
Kent, with the earl -of: Saliſbury, and the earl of 
Marche, eldeſt ſon to the duke of Vork. His army 
increaſing every day, he marched to London amidit 
the acclammations of the people and the citizens. He 
ſoon found himſelf in a condition to face the royal- 
army, which haſtened from Coventry to attack him. 
The battle was fought at Northampton, and by the 
infidelity of lord Grey of Ruthin; Warwick gained an 
eaſy and complete victory. The ſlaughter fell chiefly 
on the gentry and nobility; and Henry, that empty 
ſhadow of a king, was taken priſoner... 
A parliament was ſummoned, whack declared the 
title of the duke of Vork to be certain and indefeaſi- 
ble; but, in conſideration that Henry had enjoyed the 
crown for thirty - eight years, they determined that he 
ſhould poſſeſs the - vide and dignity. during his life, and 
that meanwhile Richard ſhould have the adminiſtra- 
tion of government, and the unalienable ſucceſſion. 
After the defeat of Northampton, the queen had 
8 fled with her infant ſon to Scotland; but immediate- 
ly returning, by her affability, eee and ad- 
dreſs, the gained the compaſſion of the northern ba» 
rons, and was ſoon at the head of 20,000 men. The 
duke of York haſtened to the north with 5000, to ſup- 
preſs, as he imagined, the beginning of an inſurrec- 
tion. When he found himſelf ſo much outnumbered, 
he threw himſelf into Sandal caſtle, and was adviſed 
to remain there, till his ſon ſhould arrive with the 
troops he was collecting for his aſſiſtance. But think- 
ing he would be for ever diſgraced, if he refigned the 
victory for a moment to a woman, he deſcended into 
the plain, was ſurrounded and taken priſoner by the 
queen's troops, himſelf ſlain in the battle, and his ſon, 


the earl of N a youth of ſeventeen, ie” 
ter 


% 
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after in cold blood by. lord Clifford, in revenge of his 


father's death, who had periſhed in the battle of 8 t 


Alban's. Near 3 of the Vorkiſts fell in this bat. 
tle. The duke himſelf, who merited a better fate, 


.. periſhed in the fiftieth year of his age, and left be. 
hind him three ſons, and three d 8. | | 


1461.—The queen, after this. important victory, 


divided her army, and ſent the ſmaller diviſion, under 
Jaſper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, againſt Edward, 


now duke of York. With the larger, the marched to- 
wards London, where Warwick was leſt to command 
the Vorkiſts. Pembroke was defeated by Edward, 


at Mortimer's croſs in Herefordſhire, with the loſs of 
400 men. Warwick marched from London, and 


gave battle to the queen at St Alban's, where the 
queen was ſuperior 3 2300 of the Yorkiſts periſhed in 
the battle and flight; and the king himſelf fell again in- 
the hands of his own party. On the approach of Ed. 
ward, however, the queen was obliged to march to 
the north; while Edward, amidſt the acclamations of 
the citizens, entered London. He determined to af. 


ſume the name and dignity of king; and, to give the 
appearance of national conſent, he afſembled: his army. 


in St John's field; an harangue, ſetting forth the 
title of Edward, was to an infinite multi- 
tude who attended on this occaſion. The queſtion 
was then put, whether they would accept of Edward 
for their king, in place ot Henry of Lancaſter. They. 
expreſſed their conſent with loud and joyful acelama- 
tions. A great number of biſhops, lords, and magi- 
ſtrates, aſſembled at Baynard's caſtle, ratified the po- 


pular election; and the new king was next day pro- 
claimed in London, under the name of Edward IV. 


car. 


mange. _— * 
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Yours Edward, now in his twentieth year, was fit- | 


ted to make his way to the full poſſeſſion of the crown, 
which he claimed 44 hereditary right, but which he 
had aſſumed from the election of his party. He was 
bold, active, and enterprizing; and his hardneſs of 
heart, and ſeverity of character, promiſed no relaxa- 
tion of the bloody ſcenes which had been hitherto act - 
ed by both parties in this civil war. During this 


reign, the ſcaffold, as well as the field, ſtreamed inceſ- 
ſantly with the nobleſt blood of England. The peo- 
ple, divided in their affections, took oppoſite ſymbols 


of party; the Lancaſtrians choſe the red roſe, and the 
Yorkiſts the white, as marks of diſtinction. 


The queen found herfelf obliged to retire north- 
wards among her partizans, and in a few days ſhe 


aſſembled in Yorkſhire an army ſixty thouſand ſtrong. 
The king and the earl of Warwick haſtened with forty 
thouſand] 


her army at Touton, and gained a complete victory. 
In this action, the Lancaſtrians loſt a great many of 


the nobility, and 36, ooo men. Henry and Margaret 


retired immediately into Scotland, to ſolicit the aflift- 
ance of James III. „„ 3 
Edward, on his return to London, ſummoned 4 
parliament for ſettling the government. His vigo- 
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men to check her progreſs; and, after ſuſtain- 
ing ſome loſs in a body of troops ſent to ſecure _ 
the paſſage of Ferrybridge, over the Are, engaged 
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rous meaſures in aſſuming the crown, and the victory 
of Touton, made them recognize his title, and paſs 
an act of forfeiture and attainder againſt Henry VI. 
and Margaret, and their infant ſon prince Edward. 
But the new eſtabliſhment ſeemed precarious, both 
from the diſeontents of the people, and the efforts of 
foreign powers, Lewis XI. of France had ſent over 
a ſmall body to Henry's aſſiſtance; and, on the per. 


ſonal application of the indefatigable Margaret, Woo 


promiſed to deliver up Calais, he was perſuaded to 
ſend along with her 2000 men at arms. With theſe, 
and a numerous train of adventurers from Scotland, 
ſhe attempted to make an inroad into England; but 
her forces were completely defeated at Hexham by 
Lord Montague, brother to the earl of Warwick. The 
queen made her eſcape into Flanders; and Henry, 
ter being concealed in Lancaſhire for a twelve month, 
was detected and thrown into the Tower. About this 
ume, Edward became enamoured of lady Elizabeth 
rey, widow of Sir John Grey of Groby, who had 
been killed in the ſecond battle of St Albans, fighti 
on the fide of Lancaſter ; and as ſhe refuſed to grat- 
fy his paſſion on eaſier terms, he married her private- 
ly at Grafton, and the ſecret was carefully kept for 
ome time. A little before, he had caſt his eye on 
Bona of Savoy, ſiſter to the queen of France; and 


. the earl of Warwick was in Paris, and had fully con- 


cluded this treaty, when the ſecret of Edward's mar- 
riage was divulged. This haughty baron returned to 
England full of rage and indignation, and the influence 
of the queen in drawing every favour to her own 
friends and kindred, excited a powerful combination 


of the nobility with Warwick, and George duke of 


Clarence, the king's ſecond brother, at their head, a- 
gainſt Edward and bis miniſtry. While this cloud 
was gathering at home, the king endeavoured to ſe- 


cure himſelf againſt his factious nobility by 8 


alliances. He gave his ſiſter in marriage to Charles 
duke of Burgundy, and at the ſame time concluded 
a league with the duke of Britanny. But, whatever 
ambitious ſchemes the king might have built 1 theſe 

nces, 
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alliances, they were fruſtrated by inteſtine commotions 


which engroſſed his whole attention. The hoſpital of 


St Leonard's, near York, had received from king 


Athelſtane a right of levying a thrave of corn from 
every ploughland in the county for the relief of the 
poor. The country people complained of the miſ- 
management of this contribution, refuſed; payment, 
and at length roſe in arms After putting to death 


the officers of the hoſpital, they proceeded to York in 


a body fifteen thouſand ſtrong. The Lord h 
oppoſed their progreſs and in a ſkirmiſh ſeized 
bert Hulderne their leader, and put him to death. 
The rebels, headed by Sir Henry Nevil, advanced 
ſouthwards, and in the battle of Banbury defeated 
the earl of Pembroke, who was ſent by Edward a- 


„ # 
- 


Soon after, there broke out another rebellion, for - 


which no ſufficient reaſon is aſſigned. It aroſe in 


Lincolnſhire, and was beaded by Sir Robert Wells, - 


whoſe army amounted to 30,000 men. No part of 
the Engliſh hiſtory is ſo uncertain as the wars between 
the two roſes. It appears, that neither Warwick nor 
Clarence, whatever, reaſon of diſguſt they might have, 
were concerned in either of theſe rebellions, Com- 
miſſions were even granted them, on this occaſion, to 
levy forces againſt 5 rebels. But theſe noblemen, as 
ſoon as they left the court, raiſed troops in their own 
name; and, on the defeat of the rebels under Sir Ro- 
bert Welles, by the king in perſon, they were obliged 
to diſſolve their army, and fly from the kingdom. 


The deputy governor of Calais, for prudential rea- 


ſons, having refuſed them admittance, Warwick re- 


paired to the court of France, whefe he was received. 


with the greateſt demonſtrations of regard, although 
the inveterate enemy of the Lancaſtrian party. Lewis, 
in his preſent diftreſſes, made him hearken to terms of 
accommodation. But Edward, by means of a lady be- 
longing to the train of the dutcheſs of Clarence, pre- 
vailed on the duke to take the firſt opportunity of de · 
parting from this.unnatural connection. Duriog this 
Regociation, Wah carrying on a ſecret cor- 
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reſpondence with his brother Montague, who was en. 
tirely truſted by Edward. And the marquis, to ren. 
der the blow more fatal, delayed his treachery till a 
favourable opportunity. Edward meanwhile negle. 
ed the warning of the duke of Burgundy, and the de. 
fence of his kingdom, and even declared his wiſh that 


- 


Warwick ſhould land in England. A vain confidence 


in his own proweſs, joined to the immoderate love of 
| Pleaſure, had made him incapable of all ſound reaſon 
and reflection. JJ ods + os a 
The ſcene which enſues, ſeems more like the fiction 
of a romance, than an event in hiſtory. Warwick and 
Clarence landed, and in a few days had an army of 
60,000 men. Edward haſtened ſouthwards to en- 
counter them; and, while the two armies were every 
moment in expectation of a deciſive action, Montague 
had the firſt opportunity of executing his plan of 
treachery. He communicated his deſign to his ad- 
Herents, who took arms in the night, and haſtened 
with loud acclamations to Edward's quarters. The 
king, informed of his danger, had juſt time to make 
his eſcape. He hurried with a ſmall retinue to Lynne, 
embarked on board a ſhip, and with extreme difficul. 
ty, landed at Alcmaer a port in Holland. Immedi- 
ately after Edward's flight, Warwick haſtened to 
London, and taking Henry from the Tower, pro- 
claimed him king with great ſolemnity. A. parlia- 
ment was ſummoned in his name at Weſtminſter, by 
which Henry was recogniſed as king, his incapacity 


' avowed, and Clarence and Warwick entruſted with 


the regency till the majority of his ſon. The uſual 
bufineſ: of reverſals alſo went on without oppoſition. 
But the ruling party were ſo uncommonly ſparing in 


theix executions, that the only victim of diſtinction was 


the earl of Worceſter. ' © Os” 

Edward, impatient to take revenge of his enemies, 
and recover his authority, was ſupplied in a ſecret 
manner by his brother in law the duke of Burgundy, 
with a few ſhips, and 2000 men. Repulſed on the 


coaſt of Norfolk, he afterwards diſembarked at Ra- 


venſpur in Yorkſhire. His partizans every where 
8 | | flocked 


uno Oo eons dt tw as” © on Are: £4 0 


Aocked to his ſtandard ; and he was ſoon in a ſitua- 
tion which gave him hopes of ſucceſs. Warwick af- 
ſembled an army, with the intention of giving him 
battle; but Edward paſſed him by another road, and 
by the activity of his friends, and the influence of fe- 
yeral rich merchants to whom he was indebted for 
money, he got poſſeſſion of London, and Henry again 
became his priſoner. The king now found himſelf 
in a condition to face Warwick, who, with the duke 
of Clarence, took poſt at Barnet, in the neighbourhood 
of London. Clarence, though bound to his father in 
law by every tie of honour and gratitude, deſerted to 
his brother with 12, co men. Warwick was now too 
far advanced to retreat, and his army was defeated 
with great ſlaughter in the battle of Barnet. He 
himſelf was flain in the thickeſt of the engagement. 
1471.—Queen Margaret and her fon, now eighteen 
years of age, arrived at Weymouth on the very day on 
which this deciſive battle was fought... She took ſanc- 
tuary at firſt in the abbey of Beaulieu; but encourag- 
ed by the appearance of ſeveral noblemen, ſhe advan- 
ced through the counties of Devon, Somerſet, and 
Gloceſter, her army increaſing on every day's march. 
She was overtaken by the expeditious Edward, and 
her army routed, with the loſs of 3000 men at Teukeſ- 
bury, on the banks of the Severne. The queen and 
her ſon fell into the hands of the conqueror. They 
were brought to the king, who aſked the prince how | 
he dared to invade his dominions? Young Edward, 
more mindful of his birth than his ſituation, replied, 
that he came thither to claim his juſt inheritance. The 
king track him on the face with his gauntlet, and 
the dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter, Lord Haſtings, 
and Sir Thomas Grey, hurried him into the next ap- 
„er and diſpatched him with their daggers. 
garet was thrown into the Tower, and king Hen- 
ry expired in confinement a few days aſter the battle 
of Teukeſbury. Peace being now fully reſtored, a 
parliament ratified all the acts of Edward, and he re- 
turned to- his former indolence and frivolous amuſe- 
ments, ; 5 


Although : 
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Although the king deemed himſelf little indebtel 
to the duke of Burgundy for his reception during hi 
exile, yet the intereſts of their ſtates made theſe two 
_ princes agree to unite their arms againſt France. The 
parliament voted the king a tenth of rents, or two 
ſhillings in the pound; MY he paſſed over to Calais 
with 1500 men at arms, and 15,000 archers, attended 
by all the chief nobility of England. But the duke of 
"Burgundy failing to bring any affiſtance, he hearken- 
ed to the advances. which Lewis continually made 
him ; and a peace was concluded at Pecquigni, more 
advantageous than honourable to Eewis The moſt 
diſintereſted part of the treaty, on the part of the 
French king, was a ranſom of 50, ooo crowns for 
queen Margaret, who paſſed the reſt of her days in 
privacy and tranquillity till the year 1482, when ſhe 
died. 5 SS, 
The duke of Clarence, rue mages his ſervices 
b 


in deſerting Warwick, had never been able to recover 
the king's friendſhip. And in conſequence of ſome WW ® 
pretended liberties of ſpeech, wherein he was charged D 
with reflecting on the king's legitimacy, a parliament 10 
was ſummoned, and he was found guilty by the houſe ol 

of peers. ' The only favour the king granted his bro- im 
ther was the choice of his death ; and he was private- be 
Iy drowned in a butt of Malmſey in the Tower. 8 
All the glories of Edward terminated with the ci- c0 
vil wars. His ſpirits ſeem afterwards to have been th 
Funk in indolence and pleaſure; and a projected match WW be 
between his eldeſt daughter and the dauphin, being Ac 
fruſtrated by the treachery of Lewis, he prepared to th 
revenge the inſult. But, while he was making this T 
preparation, he was ſeized with a diſtemper of which br 
he expired, in the forty-ſecond year of his age, and th 
-rwenty-third of his reign. A prince more ſplendid MW ® 
and ſhowy, than either prudent or virtuous. Brave, a 
=. though cruel. Addicted to pleaſure, though capable WW "' 
| of aQivity., | NY OE Thee i 
th 
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D. latter years of king Edward IV. the go-—- 
vernment was agitated by the intrigues of the queen, 
the earl of Rivers her brother, and the marquis of 
Yorſet her ſon, on the one hand, and alt the ancient 
nobility, headed by the duke of Buckingham, on the 
other. Edward, apprehenſive of many diforders dur- 
ing the minority of his ſon, ſummoned the leaders of 
both parties, recommended peace and unanimity, en- 
paged them to embrace each other as the token of re- 
conciliation, and expreſſed his intention, that his bro- 
ther the duke of Gloceſter, then in the north, ſhould 
be entruſted with the regency. - He had, however, 
no ſooner expired, than each of the parties applied to 
the duke, and endeavoured to gain his friendſhip. 
This prince, who had foothed both parties during his 
brother's life time, determined, while he ated with 
the moſt profound diſſimulation, no longer to preſerve. 
that neutrality ; and his exorbitant ambition led him, 
at the expence of every good principle, to raiſe his 
views to the poſſeſſion of the crown. The zeal and 
attachment which he profeſſed for the ' queen's inte- 
reſts, made her conſent to call her ſon, with his uncle- 
the earl of Rivers, who had been entruſted with his 
education, from Ludlow caſtle without any _— 
| f : 7 © "force 
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1244 _ | HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
force. The duke meanwhile ſet out from York wit, 


a numerous train of the northern gentry. He as 
joined at Northampton by the duke of Buckinghan, 
and reſolved to await there the arrival of the king, 
The earl of Rivers, who had ſent the king by another 
road, was received by the'duke with great appearance 
of reſpect and ity, but was arreſted next day 
by order of Gloceſter, together with Sir Richard 
Grey, one of the queen's ſons, conducted to Pomfret 
| caſtle, and in a few days murdered, without any trial 
or form of proceſs. The people rejoiced at this re. 
volution; but the queen, perceiving the danger of her 
family, fled into the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter with the 
five princeſſes, and the duke cf York. Gloceſter ant. 
ious to have the latter in his power, by his great ad- 
dreſs, perſuaded the primate and the archbiſhop of 
York, men of the greateſt integrity, to employ their 
influence with the queen. She produced her ſon to 
the prelates; but, as if on a ſudden ſtruck with the 
preſage of his future fate, ſhe bedewed him with her 
tears, and bade him an eternal farewell. 
The council, without waiting for the conſent of 
parliament, declared ihe duke of Gloceſter protector 


of the realm; and having ſo far ſucceeded in his views, 


he no longer heſitated in removing the other obſtruc- 

tions which lay between him and the crown. He 
| ealily prevailed on Buckingham, who knew no prin- 
ciple of action but ambition and intereſt, to ſecond 

him in his iniquitous deſigns. Lord Haſtings was 
of le in his allegiance and fidelity to the chil 
dren of Edward, on which account he was charged 
with treachery in a council to which he was ſummoned 
in the Tower, and ordered by Gloceſter to immediate 
execution. After this murder, the protector made no 
longer a ſecret of his intentions to uſurp the crown. 
His partizans were inſtructed to maintain, that both 
Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence were illigeti- 
mate, and that the duke alone was the lawful iſſue of 
the duke of York. An aſſembly of the citizens of 
London were called by the mayor, where the duke 
of Buckingham barangued them on the 3 
* 3% 4 | 
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title to che W 1 3 every effort, a few . 


the meaneſt of the people raiſed a feeble cry, God fave 


with much ſeeming reluctance on the part of the pro- 
tector, prevailed on bim to accept of the crown. This 
ridiculous farce was ſoon followed by the murder of 
the two infant princes. They were ſuffocated in the 
tower, and their remains were never diſcovered. till 
the reign of Charles II. who ordered n to be in- 
terred a a marble monument. 
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Nxvzx was there an b e in any conntry more I 
flagrant than that of Richard's, nor more. repugnant- 
to every principle of juſtice and public intereſt, The 
ſpirit of the nation revolted againſt it; and, although 


the uſurper loaded with his bounty the men who aſ- 


ſiſted him, and eſpecially Buckingham, yet that noble. _ 
man, who was nearly allied to the Lancaſtrian family, 
ſoon began to hearken to the claims of that Party 


which were now revived. 


Henry, earl of Richmond, detained in a Kal of 


honourable bondage in Britanny, was an ohject of jea-- 


louſy, both in this and the former reign, He was 
ſon to the half brother of Henry VII. and inherited | 


from his mother all the title of the Somerſet family 
to the crown. The partizans of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter having long conſidered him as the only hope of 


their party, it was ſuggeſted to the queen and the 
duke of Buckingham, that the only means of over- 


turning the preſent uſurpation was to unite the fac- 
tions, by contracting a marriage between the earl of 


Kickmoud and the 2 Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter 


. . WE Con . 


?;-hard! The ſentiments of the nation were now 
catkciently declared; and Buckingham and the mayor, 
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df king Edward. This plan, ratified by all the pae. 
ties concerned, and laid on the ſolid foundation of 
good ſenſe, was communicated to the leading men in 
all the counties of England, and there appeared a 
wonderful-alacrity to forward its fucceſs. It was im. 
poſſible that ſo extenfive a conſpiracy ſhould efcape the 
jealous and vigilant eye of Richard. He was ſoon 
informed that the duke of Buckingham was forming 
ſome deſign againſt his authority; and levying ſome 
troops in the north, he ſummoned the duke to appear 
at court, in terms which promiſed a renewalof their 
friendſhip. But that nobleman, acquainted with the 
treachery of Richard, replied by taking arms in Wales, 
The inclemency of the ſeaſon preventing him from 
- joining his aſſociates in the heart of England, his ar. 
my dwindled to nothing ; and he himſelf was taken 
ne brought to the king, and inſtantly executed. 
The king, ſtrengthened by this unfucceſsful attempt to 
dethrone bim, ventured to ſummon a parliament, - 
which had no choice but to n his authority, 
and ſubmit to all his demands. Senſible; at the ſame 
time, that the confidence of the Yorkifts was neceſſary 
to his ſecurity, he paid court to the queen dowager 
with ſuch art and addrefs, that ſhe left her ſanctuary, 
and put herſelf and daughters under the protection of 
the-tyrant. And, as he knew the earl of Richmond 
was only dangerous from the projected marriage, he 
intended, by means of a papal diſpenſation, to marry_ 
the princeſs Elizabeth his niece. The queen, eager 
to regain her authority, did not ſcruple the alliance; 
def: eee of Richard were ſo horrid, that no po- 
litical or public views could render his government 
ſtable. All the exiles flocked to the earl of Richmond 
in Britanny, and exhorted him to haſten his invaſion. 
The (carl, ſenſible of the urgent neceſſity, but dreading 
the of Peter Landais, miniſter to the duks 
of Britanny, made his eſcape to the court of France. 
Charles VIII. gave him his countenance and protec- 
tion; and by his aſſiſtance he was ſoon enabled to ſet 
out from Harfleur, in Normandy, with a retinue of 
about 2000 perſons. After . 
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he arrived at Milford-haven in Wales without oppoſi- 


tion. EET ons on the Lon pen EIT OTE ITO $247 
1485. Richard had taken poſt at Notingham, and hav- 
ing given commilſions to ſeveral perſons to oppoſe the 
enemy, he propoſed” to fly on the firſt alarm to the 
place which was expoſed to danger. Sir Rice ap 
Thomas, entruſted with authority in Wales, deſerted 


to Henry; Sir Walter Herbert made but feeble 
oppoſition to him; and the earl advancing to Shrewſ- 


bury, received every day ſome reinforcement from his 
izans. Richard's chief danger was from the in- 

fidelity of his pretended friends. When he empower- 

ed lord Stanley to levy forces, he ſtill retained lord 


Strange his eldeſt ſon as a pledge of his fidelity; and 
that nobleman was obliged to uſe great precaution in 
his N The two rivals at laſt approached 
each other at Boſworth, near Leiceſter ; Henry, at the 
head of GO men, and Richard with an army of 
double the number. Stanley, with 7009 men, poſted 
himſelf near the expected field of battle in ſuch a 
manner as enabled him to join either party. The 


king, that he might prolong the ambiguous conduc af 


the father, ſpared the life of his ſon, and haſtened to 
decide the quarrel. by arms. Soon after the hattle be- 
gan, Lord Stanley appeared in the field, and declar - 
ed for the earl of Richmond. This meaſure inſpired 


Hemy's ſoldiers with courage, and threw. Richards 
into confuſion and diſmay. The intrepid tyrant per- 


ceiving his rival at no great diſtance, drove againſt 


hand, diſmounted Sir * Cheyney, and was fight- 
ing with the earl himſelf, when Stanley's troops break» 
ing in, he periſhed by a fate too mild for his crimes. 
Richard poſſeſſed not one virtue to redeem his charac- 
ter from eternal infamy. - PIE 25 
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him with fury, killed his ſtandard bearer with his own - 
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CHAPTER XX. 


NR victory which the earl of Richmond gained at 
Boſworth was entirely deciſive; and the ſoldiers on 
the field of battle ſaluted their general with the ap. 
pellation of king, which he had not hitherto aſſumed. 
All the titles on which Henry could found his right 
to the crown were liable to great objections, conſider- 


ed either with regard to policy or juſtice ; but he 


knew that preſent poſſeſſion would optrate with the 


hatred to Richard to ſecure his government ; and he 


accepted without hefitation the regal anthority. Theſe 
views of Henry are not expoſed to much blame; but 
there entered into all his meaſures and councils ano- 
ther motive, which admits of no apology. This was 
a ſtudied attention to exalt the Lancaſtrian party, and 
to depreſs the retainers of the houſe of York. Two 


| days after the battle of Boſworth, Edward Plantage- 


net, earl of Warwick, and ſon to the unfortunate Cla- 


* rence, was confined to the Tower in cloſe cuſtody, 


Directions were given, at the ſame time, that the prin- 
ceſs Elizabeth ſhould be conducted to London to meet 
Henry, and there celebrate her eſpouſals. | 
- Henry himſelf, in a few days after, was received in 
London with every poſſible mark of reſpect and joy. 
Although ſtately and reſerved in his manners, he did 
not 
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not negle& the favour of the people, but gave every 
aſſurance of his intention to celebrate his marriage 
with Elizabeth. But, though bound by honour and 
intereſt to complete this alliance, he reſolved to poſt- 
pone it till after his coronation, and the recognizance 
of his own title. The ceremony of his coronation was 
performed by cardinal Bourchie archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. 3 5 > wi 

A N being aſſembled at Weſtminſter, a 
great majority immediately appeared to be the parti- 
zans of Henry, In this parliament the entail of the 
crown was voted in general terms, namely, that the 
inheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and a- 
bide in the king, and that the ſucceſſion ſhould be ſe- 
cured to the heirs of his body. After all theſe pre- 
cautions, the king was ſo little ſatisfied with his title, 
that he applied to Rome for a confirmation of it, and 
received à bull from Innocent VIII. in whatever 
terms he was pleaſed to deſire. This parliament, at 
his inſtigation, paſſed an act of attainder againſt the 
late king, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, 
viſcount Lovel, and many other noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who had fought on Richard's ſide in the bat- 
tle of Boſworth. | 0 , e 

1486:—In preſenting the bill of tonnage and poun- 
dage the duty of which they conferred on him for life, 
the parliament petitioned Henry to eſpouſe the princeſs. 
Elizabeth; and he now thought in earneſt of ſatisfy- 
ing the minds of his'people. His marriage was cele- 
brated in London with greater appearance of joy 
than his entry or coronation. Every thing having 
hitherto ſucceeded to his wiſh, he reſolved to make a 
progreſs into the north, to remove by his preſence any 
prejudice which might ariſe among the friends of 
Richard, or the partizans of the houſe of York. 


When he arrived at Vork, he was informed that Lo- 7 


vel, at the head of 4000 men, was marching to attack 
him. By his activity in levying a ſmall body of troops, 
and diſpatching them under Bedford, the forces of 
the rebels were diſperſed, and the ſpirit of the party 
ſubdued. "Ne „ | 65% 
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ſor ibis favcels was followed by the 


_ Henry's joy 
5 vinb of Hf ag to whom he gave the name of Arthur. 


was every day becoming more 


unpopular. The king's prejudice againſt the houſe 


of Vork, the ſeverity exerciſed againſt the earl of | 


Warwick, and the harſh treatment which the queen 
herſelf met with, were the cauſes of the public diſcon- 
tent. Richard Simon, a prieſt, determined to diſturb 


che government of Henry, caſt his eyes on Lambert | 
Simnel, a youth of fifteen, ſon to a baker in Oxford, 


and intruſted him to perſonate the young earl of War. 


wick, who was reported to have made his eſcape from 


the Tower. Simon perceiving that the 1mpoſture 
would not bear a cloſe inſpection, determined to 


the firſt public ſcene of it in Ireland. Simnel preſent- | 


ed himſelf to Thomas Fitzgerald, earl of Kildare, as 
the unfortunate Warwick. In a ſhort time the city 
of Dublin, and afterwards the whole nation, declared 
ſor this pretended prince. He was lodged in the caſtle 
of Dublin, crowned, and publicly proclaimed under 
the-appellation of Edward VI. When this intelligence 
was conveyed to Henry, he ſuſpected the queen dowa- 
| , and confined her in the nunnery of Bermundeſey. 
next" ordered that Warwick mould be enten Eoin 


the Tower, be led in proceſſion through the fireets of | 


London, and expoſed to the eyes of the whole peo- 
ple: And in all reſpects he acted with vigour and 
wiſdom for the defence of the kingdom. Simnel bav- 
ing received an addition of 2000 veteran Germans, 
rarſed by the ducheſs of Burgundy, and accompanied 
by Lovel and Lincoln, determined to invade England. 
They landed at Foudrey in Lancaſhire ; but meeting 
with no encouragement even in the diſaffected coun- 
2 Tiavdln wie ohiiged o> Wings the tows 
ter to a ſpeedy deciſion. Henry declined not the 
combat; and in a bloody battle fought at Stoke, the 
rebels were totally defeated. Simnel was taken pri- 
ſoner, and made a fcullion in the king's kitchen. 
Henry, in conſequence of this victory, gave many 
proofs of the vigour of his juſtice, but he made his re- 
venge ſubſervient to his-avarice. The delay of the 
queens 


7 HENRY VEL gs 
queen's coronation had been the. chief ſource of che 
diſaffection which prevailed; and the king, no in- 


ſtructed by experience, finiſhed that ceremony. 
1488.— The barons of Britanny, in conſequence of | 


ſomediſguſt at the management of affairs in that duchy, | 


invited the French king to invade their country, The 
French, eager to annex this fief to the empire, readily | 
engaged in the enterpriſe; and the barons finding. 
their country menaced with total ſubjection, again 
made peace with their ſovereign. A pg de- 
ceived by the French ambaſſadors, or believing that 
r 
refuſed their firſt application for aſſiſtanoe; 

the following year, hen he ſent — 1 9 og he £ 
— — and the diſtracted ſtate of --f 


155 mg the Pre or as ip yon 
of the French miniſtry, and the activity of the army _ 


under Charles, every obftacle was ſurmounted, the 


king eſpouſed the nchefs and Britanny as SNNex-- 
ed to France. - 
. 1491.—The king of England had reaſon to reproach- 
_ himſelf with miſconduct in this important tranſaction, 
and he determined to carry war into France. He 
uſed this war as a pretext for a benevolence on his -peo- 
ple; and at the ſame time he ſummoned a parliament 
for further ſupplies. The vaunting of the king, that 
he would carry his arms to the gates of Paris, and the | 
military ardour of the nation, -procuired him a grant of 
two fifteenths ; and an act was paſſed 
| nobility to ſell their eſtates, without paying any fines 
for alienation. The king croſſed the ſeas, and arriv- 
ed at Calais on the 6th of October, with an army of 
25,000 foot, and 1600 horſe. But pretending his al · 
lies had deſerted him, and judging it impoſſible to re- 
main at Calais during the winter, he concluded a 


„ empowering ne 


peace with Charles for 286,000 Sterling, and a yearly Sq : 
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marked by his hiſtorian, made profit en his ſubjecs 


ſor the war, and on his enemies for the peace. 


The ducheſs of Burgundy, irritated by the ill ſue. 
ceſs of her paſt enterpriſes, propagated a report, that 
her nephew Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, had 
eſcaped from the Tower; and ſhe inſtructed Perkin 
Warbee, a youth perfectly fitted to act any part, and 
Who greatly reſembled Richard, to perſonate that 
prince. He landed at Corke, and drew to him many 
partizans among the ignorant people. The news hay. 
ing reached France, he was invited to Paris by the 
king, who aſſigned him lodgings, and allowed him a 
handſome penſion. When peace was concluded be. 
tween Franee and England, Henry applied to have 
Perkin put into his hands, but Charles would only 
conſent to diſmiſs him. The pretended Plantagenet 
retired to the ducheſs of Burgundy, who affected en- 
tire ignorance of his pretenſions; but, after a long 
ſcrutiny, acknowledged him for her nephew, and re- 
cCeived him with joy. From this high authority, not 
only the populace in England, but many of rank, be- 
gan to turn their eyes towards the claimant, and even 
to enter into correſpondence with him. Henry, agree- 
able to bis character, proceeded very deliberately, but 
ſteadily, in counter- working the projects of his enemies. 
By diſperſing ſpies over Flanders and England, the 
whole plan of the conſpiracy was laid clearly before 
him, as well as the pedigree and adventures of the 
pretended duke of York. Almoſt in the ſame inſtant, 
Fitzwater, Mountfort, and Thwaites, and many o- 
thers of the conſpirators, were arreſted, and the great- | 
eſt part of them condemned and executed. But what 
made the greateſt impreſſion on the whole kingdom, 
and ftruck all Perkin's retainers with the deepeſt di- 
may, was the execution of Stanley che lord chamber- 
1495. As Perkin found that the king's authority gain- 
ed ground daily among the people, he reſolved to do 
ſomething which might revive the hopes of his parti- 
zans. ving gathered together a band of 600 men, 
olf all nations, be made an attempt te land 2 4 
9 | Ken 
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EKentiſh coaſt, but 150 of his men were taken and ex- 
ecuted. This year a parliament was fummoned in 
England, and another in Ireland. Every part of their 
conduct tended to eſtabliſn the authority of Henry, 
and the tranquility. of his dominions. SEN ik 

After Perkin'was repulſed from the coaſt of Kent, 
he retired into Flanders; but not finding ſubſiſtence. 
for himſelf and his followers, he ſoon after made an. 
unſucceſsful attempt on Ireland. His next deſtmation- 
was Scotland, where he met with a favourable recep- 
tion. James was ſo far ſeduced to believe the ſtory 

_ of Perkin's birth, as to give him in marriage the lady 

\ Catharine Gordon, a near kinſwoman. of his own, a 

young lady eminent for birth as well as beauty. The 
jealouſy Wanne betwixt the courts of Scotland and 
England might influence James to pay attention to 
any fiction which could diſtreſs his enemy. He carri- 
ed Perkin along with him in an inroad into England; 
but finding every where a diſpoſition to oppoſe his 

arms, and hearing of an army being on its march to 
attack him, he returned to his own country. Henry 
took ad vantage of this irruption to draw money from 
his own ſubjects. He ſummoned a parliament, which 
granted him a ſubſidy to the amount of 120, 00 
pounds, together with two fifteenths.. When this ſub-- 
ſidy began to be levied in Cornwall, the inhabitants, 
numerous and poor, and inflamed by the ſeditious 
ſpeeches of one Michael Joſeph a farrier, and Thomas 
Flammoe a lawyer, choſe theſe men for their leaders, 
and advancing through the county of Devon, reached 
that of Somerſet. When they reached Wells, ther 
were joined by Lord Audley, whom they joyfully re- 

* ceived as their leader. As the infurgents behaved in 
an inoffenſive manner, and received. no acceſſion of 
force on their march, Henry, contrary to his uſual 

cuſtom, although he had already levied an army to 
oppoſe the Scots, allowed them to encamp near El- 
tham, at the very gates of London. After all his 
forces were collected, he marehed out to meet the re- 
bels, and gained an eaſy victory over them at Black- 
heath. Their leaders were executed, and the reſt diſ- 
ED as WT; miſſed 
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was not idle during theſe. commotiens. He ſat down 
before the caſtle of Norham in Northumberland; but 
hearing the earl of Surty was advancing with an army, 
be retreated into his own country. _ A truce was con- 
_ cluded between the two nations, and Perkin was or. 
dered by James to leave Scotland. Acceſs was now 
barred him in the low countries by a commercial 
_ - treaty, and he had no reſource but to lie hid in he 
wilds and faſtneſſes of Ireland. Impatient of this te. 
treat, he appeared at Bodnim in Cornwall, where the 
populace, to che number of 3000, repaired to his ſtun- 
card, Henry expreſſed great joy at the news of Per. 
kin's arrival in England, and prepared himſelf with 
-alacrity to attack him. The nobility and the whole 
nation ſhewed the eſt ardor in the cauſe, The 
condition of Perkin e deſperate, and he retired 


do the ſanQuary of Beaulieu. Lady Catharine Gor. 


_ don fell into the king's hands, and was treated with 
a generoſity which does him honour. Perkin himſelf 
was perſuaded to leave his ſanctuary on the promiſe 
df pardon ; and having made a full confeſſion of his 
impoſture, though his life was granted him, he was 

- detained in _— and keepers roger But, 
on account of an attempt to regain his liberty, he was 
confined to the Tower, where his habits of reſtleſt in- 
trigue and enterprize full followed him. By meats 
of four ſervants of Sir John Digby, lieutenant of the 
Tower, he opened a. correſpondence with the earl | 
Warwick, who, from his long confinement, had fallen 
into a ſimplicity whieh made him ſuſceptible of any 
impreſſions. In confequence of this confpiracy, Per- 
Ein was d at Tyburn ; and foon after Warwick 
waz e. on pretence of his having formed deſigns 
to diſtorb the 3 This violent tyranny, the 
great reproach of Henry's reign, begot great diſcontent 
among the people; but the vigilance of his character 
was ſufficient to keep his enemies in awe. His alliance 
was courted by foreign princes. And he had the ſa- 

- "tiefaltion of 3 a marriage between Arthur 


Ferdinand . : 


Prince of Wales, and Catharine, fourth daughter of 


- 
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5 and klabells. Bat the young prince died 
few months after, very much regretted by the whole. | 


nation. Henry, deſtrous to continue the alliance with 
Spain, and unwilling to reſtore /Catharine's dowry, 
forced his ſecond fon, Henry, whom he created prinee 
ol Wales, to be comracted to the princels. The fame 
year a marriage was concluded between Margaret, his 
eldeſt daughter, and James king of Scotland; a mar- 
dee inch uin age, as productive of great 


0e en sden f theking's affairs, at home and 
_ was now in every reſpect fortunate 3 but his 
awarice, which had ever been his inant paſſion, 
led him to the moſt eruel acts of oppreſſion and in- 
— Epſom and Dudley were the miniſters whom 
to prey on the defenceleſs people. The 
| i inſtruments. of their oppreſſion were the penal 
ſtatutes. Spies, informers, and inquiſitors, were em- 
ployed in every corner of the kingdom; and no dif- 
ference was made whether the ſtatute was beneficial 
or hartful, recent, or obſolete. A parliament was 
ſummoned this year, and without any pretence of war, 
a ſubſidy was granted him; and the next year he le- 
vied 2 new benevolence.. By theſe arts of accumula- 
tien, he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed in 2 
ſum of 1,800,000 pounds. The death of 
queen of Caſtile, as it much affected the fortunes * | 
Ferdinand, was * object of anxiety and concern to 
Henry. Ferdinand had become very unpopular in 
Caſtile, and the ſtates of the m diſeovered a pre- 
ference to the archduke Philip, who had married Joan, 
the daughter of Ferdinand by Iſabella. To take ad- 
e of this diſpoſition, the archduke and his con- 
ſort embarked for Spain, but, were obliged to take 
ſhelter from a ſtorm in the harbour of Weymouth. 
The king, on ſeveral pretences, detained them in Eng- 
land. But the only ad vantage he gained from his 
royal viſitors, was the recovery of 'the earl of Suffolk, 
whom he committed to the Tower, and a treaty of 
commerce between England and Caſtile. The arch- 
duke was joyfully received in Spain z but dying ſoon : 
| ee after, 
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after, Ferdinand was reinſtated in his authority, and 
governed till his death the whole Spaniſh monarchy. 
The king ſurvived theſe tranſactions two years. He 
died of a conſumption. in the fifty-ſecond year of his 
age, after a reign of twenty-three years and eight 
months. His capacity was excellent, but ſomew 
contracted by the narrowneſs of his heart. Avarice 
was his ruling paſſion: And he remains almoſt the 
only inſtance of a man in high ſtation, and poſleſſed 
of talents for great affairs, in whom that paſlion pre. 
dominated above ambition. It was during his rei 
on the 2d of Auguſt 1492, that Chriſtopher Columbus, 
- a Florentine, ſet out from Cadiz on his voyage for 
the diſcovery of the weſtern world; and a few years 
2 3 * — a 2 the 
Cape od Hope, and opened a new paſſage to 
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HENRY VIII. 1509. 


To x acceſſion and coronation of Henry VIII. ſpread 
univerſally a declared and unfeigned ſatisfaction; and 
the favourable prepoſſeſſions of the public were en- 
couraged by the meaſures which Henry embraced in 
the beginning of his reign. All the miniſters who had 
af been accuſtomed to buſineſs, and who were the 

unpopular under the late king, compoſed his coun- 
cil. But the chief competitors for the favour of the 
new king, were the earl of Surrey treaſurer, and Fox, 
biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary and privy ſeal. Sur- 
rey was the moſt dexterous courtier in accommodating 
himſelf to the gay temper of Henry, and in aſſiſting 
him to ſpend the; treaſures amaſſed by his father. 
The ſame frank a ga humour, which led him 
to diſſipate his treaſures, rendered him negligent in 
protecting the inſtruments who had amaſſed it; and 
Empſon and Dudley fell a ſacrifice to the indigna- 
tion of the people. The importance of the Spaniſh 
alliance determined the council to give Henry their 
advice for completing the marriage with the infanta 
Catharine, to whom he was affianced during his fa- 
ther's lifetime. | 2 : | | 
.  I510.—Lewis XII. of France, after the conqueſt 
of Milan, was-the only great prince who poſſeſſed any 
territory in Italy. His reſtleſs ambition led him to 
deſire the poſſeſſion of Naples; and, in conjunction 
with Ferdinand, with whom a plan of partition 7 
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per 

ragon, n which was to — 
commonwealth of Venice; and they ſucceeded in 
humbling it. Julius was next inſpired with the no- 
bler ambition of expelling all foreigners. from Italy, 
He declared war the duke of Ferrara, the 
confederate of Lewis, and ſ6heited the aſſiſtance of 
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ry, naturally . 
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hor obſerved that it would be neceflary to 
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| I 
. his eldeſt ſon, as 

gledges-of e een, Theſe conditions being 
rejected, he ordered his general, the duke of Alva, to 


orders, refuſed do act in this bufinefs 3 but ſo. artfully 
| had Ferdinand laid the ſcheme, that the ſituation of the 
Engliſh army was of equal -fervice-to: y__ — 


ing the French in-awe;; and the king 4; 
ſubmitted to Ferdinand. The Eng . or per- 
——— 


ceiving the deceĩt, returned to Eng 

however, — 

Lewis o raw his forces from Italy; and, in e 
Tpace « of deer woeks, he rey Gobi Tele: 

Y Wr e notwithſtan — 
in the former campaign, was Ml encouragett ta pro- 
ſecute his warlike meaſures agaiuſt Lewis. M new 
parliament was ſummoned, which granted him a poll- 


tar for this enterpriſe. — ambaaderae-ac- 
commodate all differences in 8 Scotland; but, 4 


a that he flattered 
himfelf with 1 of France. 

| ot a miniſter who eomplied with all his 
omas Wolſey, ſon of a butcher at 
— — by the late King, and, 
from the beginning of this reign, was conſidered as a 
yon . — 88. r | 


ann . Dorſet, as he had ao 
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number of his nobility; arrived at Calais, and entered 

on his French expedition. None of his allies fulfilled 

their engagements, except the Swiſs, who were preps. 

ring to enter France with 2 5,000 men. The French 

- were at firſt ſucceſsful in throwing ſupplies into Te. 

-rouane. But the Engliſh ſoon after received full re. 

venge at the battle of Guinegate, or, as it is c: 

the battle of Spurs, becauſe the French that day, al. 

tmough conſiſting of their moſt veteran troops, made 
more uſe of their ſpurs than of their military wea. 

. pons. After this victory, the king, who was at the 

head of 58,000 men, might have marched directly to 

| the gates of Paris. But he loſt- the opportunity by 

1 returning to the ſiege of Terouane; and, after this 

place was taken, at the-inſtigation of the emperor, 

who ſerved in perſon in his army, he laid ſiege to Tour. 

nay. ' The Swiſs, on the other hand, who had entered. 

Burgundy, allowed themſelves to be ſeduced into a 

treaty by the governor of that province, who made 

many promiſes to get rid of ſo powerful an enemy. 

"Henry was — in all his attempts, but they 

were of no importance to the purpoſes of his expedi- 

tion. He returned to England with his army, much 

elated by his victories. The ſucceſs of his arms in the 

north were much more deciſive. The king of Scot- 

land had paſſed the Tweed with the whole ſorce of 

his kingdom. The earl of Surrey having collected an 

army of 1 5, ooo men, engaged him at Flouden, where 
the king and the flower of the Scottiſh nobility were 

lain, and the army diſperſed. A peace with Scot- 

land, in conſequence of this victory, enabled Henry 

3 to proſecute with great tranquility his enterpriſe a- 

| gainſt France. But the pope, not diſpoſed to puſh 

Lewis to extremity, and Ferdinand renewing the 

- truce, and Maximilian entering into an alliance with 

the French, while they enraged Henry in the higheſt 

| made him hearken to terms of accommoda- 

tion; and a peace was finally concluded, on condi- 

tion that Tournay ſhould remain with the Engliſh, 

and that Henry ſhould receive a million of crowns. 

In conſequence of this treaty, Mary, the princeſs of 
| England, 
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England, was married to Lewis, He died in three 
months after this marriage, to the infinite regret of 
his ſubjects, who ſtiled him the father of his people. 

His queen afterwards married Charles Brandon duke + 
of Suffolk; and he was ſucceeded in the throne by 
Francis, duke of Angouleme, a youth of one and 

twenty, who had married his eldeſt daughter. 
1515.—Wolſey had now attained the ſummit. of 
his ambition, and enjoyed, without a rival, the whole 
power and favour of the king. The, dukes. of Suffolk 
and Norfolk, together with the biſhop of Wincheſter,. 
retired from court. Wolſey was advanced to the 
greateſt eccleſiaſtical dignities, and was even allowed 
to unite with the ſee of York, firſt that of Durham, 
and ſoon after that of Wincheſter. He was appoint. ' 
ed chancellor, in room of the archbiſhop of Canter- 
- bury, who retired from public employment; and the 
greateſt pomp was diſplayed in his equipage, dreſs, - 
and manner of living. He was, notwithſtanding, 
ſtrict and impartial in the adminiſtration of juſtice; 
and he zealouſly encouraged learning, both by. his 
public inſtitutions, and his private bounty, The tran- 
quility of England was well eſtabliſhed ; the obedi- 

| ence of the people was entire; and no domeſtic oc- 
currence happened to diſturb the repoſe of the king 
and his miniter. . 
Francis, a young and active prince, of a martial 
diſpoſition, already began to give preſages of his fu- 
ture valour, and negle&ed not to employ the prepa- 
rations made by his predeceſſor for the conqueſt of 

Milan. He renewed the treaty with Henry, marched 
his armies to the ſouth of France, and rendered the 
conqueſt of the Milaneſe eaſy and certain, by a great 
victory gained over the Swiſs, who protected Maxi- 5 
milian duke of Milan, in one of the moſt furious and 
beſt conteſted battles that is to be met with in the hiſ- 
tory of thoſe latter ages. The ſucceſs and glory of 
the French monarch began to exeite jealouſy in Hen- 
Ty; and this was heightened by Wolſey, who reſented . 
2 ſlight put upon him by Francis, becauſe he had ne- 
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A enerdin-fodenithe bithow al *. 
nay, that Wolſey might enjoy Ag: — 
ol that biſhopric. But H Hen eren di 

C 4 


to proceed no farther at preſent in his enmity again 
; ce. | 

Ferdinand, king of Spain, whoſe death had been 
long looked for, = ſucceeded in his extenſive domi. 
nions by his grandſon Charles. The rivalſhip which 
exiſted between that prince and Francis made it ne. 
_cellary for the latter to gain the confidence and friend. 
ſhip of ; and he took at laſt the only method 
by which he conld obtain ſucceſs, the paying of court, 
by preſents and flattery, to the haughty cardinal, 
Wolſey was not deaf to fo honourable. advances, and, 


dy his advice, Tournay was ceded to France. Bon- 


nivet, who had been diſpatched to London, in order, 


by inſinuation and addreſs, to gain the favour, and 
ſecure the intereſt of the cardinal, like wiſe propoſed 
the delivery of Calais for a ſum of money; but this 
rr that Wolſey ventured 
not to lay the matter before the council. The pride 
„ eee by being ap- 

legate to England, an office 
el He 
affected the utmoſt Rate and parade, and erected a le- 
gantine court, armed with powers of the moſt dan- 
gerous kind, to inquire into all matters of conſcience, 


ond into all actions, which, S 
the law, might appear | 
While Henry, -indulging in pleatare and 3 
ment, entruſted the government of his kingdom to 
this imperious miniſter, an event happened abroad 
which excited his attention; this was che death of 
the emperor Maximilian. The candidates for the 
imperial throne were the kings of France and _ 
Charles at length prevailed, to the 
the French monarch, who could not fu ww 
dignation at being thus, in the face of the world, 
after long and anxious expeRation, band ag 
be a pretenſion. From this * | 
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mulation between theſe two monardeli-; and Henry's 

ſituation in enabled him to hold the balance 

detween them. parties paid their court to the 

king of England, and endeavoured to fix him in their 

intereſts. Francis ſolicited an interview with him 

near Calais; and, when he was preparing to depart 

for that place, he heard that the emperor, whe, to 

flatter his vanity, had come to pay him a viſit in his 

own dominions, was arrived at Dover. "Charles, be 

fide the marks of regard and attachment which he \s 

fhewed to Henry, endeavoured by all means to gain 

the cardinal 3 he inſtilled into this inſpiring prelate 

the hopes of obtaining the papacy ; and as that was 

the ſole point of elevation beyond his preſent great- 

neſs, he ſecretly devoted himſelf to that monarch's in- 

tereſts. Upon the emperor's departure, Henry went 15 

over to Calais with the queen and his whole court, - | 

and met Francis in à plain between Guiſnes and Ar- 

-dres, but ſtill within the Engliſh pale; a compliment 

paid to Henry, in conſideration of his having paſſed 

the ſea, that he might be preſent at the interview. 

Here the two monarchs lived in the greateſt friend. 

ſhip and familiarity, and paſſed the time in tourna- 

ments and feſtivals. A defiance had been ſent by the 

two kings'to each other's court, and through all the 

chief cities in Europe, importing that Henry and 

Francis, with fourteen aids, would be ready in the De 

plains of Picardy to anſwer all comers that were 

gentlemen at tilt, tournament, and barriers. 'The 

monarchs advanced into the field on horſeback, the 

moſt comely perſonages of the age, as well as the 

moſt expert in every military exerciſe, and furround- 

ed with each other's They earried away the 

prize at all trials in thoſe rough and dangerous paſ- 

times; and ſeveral riders and horſes were overthrown 

by their vigour and dexterity. The ladies were the 

judges in the feats of chivalry, and put an end to the 

rencounter when they judged 'it expedient. Aﬀter 

mutual preſents and marks of gonfidence, the two mo- 

narchs took leave of each other; and Henry went to 
0 pay 
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pay a viſit to the emperor at Gravelines. © Charls 
accompanied Mm to Calais, and paſſed ſome days iy 
that fortreſs. Here this artful and politic prince 
completed the impreſſion which he had begun tg 


make on Henry and his favourite, and effaced all the 


friendſhip to which the frank and generous nature gf 
Francis had given birth. The perſonal emulation 
and political jealouſy which had taken place between 
the emperor” and the French king ſoon after broke 
out into hoſtilities ; ' and Henry, impelled by his own 
prejudices, and by the inſtigations of Wolſey, con. 
cluded, without regard to the balance of power, an 
offenſive alliance with the pope and emperor againſt 
France. . . | 
Wolſey every day gave new inſtances of his un- 
controuled authority. He brought to trial the duke 
of Buckingham, che firſt nobleman both for family 
and fortune in the kingdom, who had imprudently 
given him diſguſt; and that nobleman was condemn- 
ed by the verdict of a jury, which was ſoon after car- 
ried into execution. Thoſe religious "controverſies, 
which ended in the reformation, had already begun 
in many of the countries of Europe; but it was not 


till this time that the king of England publicly took 


part in the quarrel. For'this event, one of the- moſt 
important in the hiſtory of the world, the minds of 
men were in a great meaſure prepared by that exten- 
ſion of light and knowledge which now began to dil. 
fuſe themſelves through Europe; but it owed its riſe 
to a particular incident, namely, the abuſes committed 
it the ſale of indulgences; a traffic which was entruſt- 
ed to the management of the Dominican friars. 
Martin Luther, an Auſtrian friar, and profeſſor in 
the univerſity of Wirtemberg, began to preach againſt 
theſe abuſes; and, as his views became more enlar- 
ged, he proceeded to decry indulgences themſelves, 


do 
queſtion the pope's authority, and to attack the whole 


fabric of Romiſh ſuperſtition. His opinions were 
greedily hearkened to; the number of his diſciples 
daily increaſed. All Saxony, all Germany, all Eu- 
rope, in 2 little time, heard the advice of this reſorm- 
5 | | 55 
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er; and many princes ſhewed a favourable diſpoſi- 
tion- towards the new religion. 'The reformation 
ſoon made its appearance in England, and ſeeretly 
rained many partizans among the laity of all ranks 
and denominations. But Henry had been educated 
in a ſtrict attachment to the church of Rome, and op- 
poſed all his influence and authority to the progreſs 
of the Lutheran opinions. He even wrote a book in 
Latin, which procured him from Leo X. the title of 
Defender of the Faith. But both the authority and ar- 

ents of the king were unable to prevail againſt, - 
the force of truth; and the reformation daily acquir-. 
ed new converts in every -part of Europe. Pope Leo 
had overlooked it in the beginning, and, when once 
it had taken root, it was impoſſible for his ſucceſſor A- 
drian, a man of inferior abilities, to check its progreſs. 
- 1522.—A bout this time the emperor paid a ſecond 
viſit to Englanft4 and, after renewing. the former 
treaty, and ingratiating . himſelf with Henry and his 
miniſter, he ſet ſail for Spain, The Engliſh, under 
the earl of Surrey, invaded France with an army of 
18,000 men ; but, after waſting. his time and forces 
without being able to bring the French to a general 
engagement, he at length put his troops into winter 
quarters about the end of October. The reaſon why 
the war with France was carried on with ſo little vi- 
gour was the want of money. The treaſures of 
Henry VIII. were long ago diſſipated; the king's 
habits of expence ſtill remained; and his revenues 
were unequal even to the ordinary charges of "nr 
ment, much leſs to his military enterpriſes. He pub- 
liked an edict for a general tax on all his ſubjects, 
which he ill called a loan; and next year ſummon- 
ed a parliament, together with a convocation, from 
whom he demanded the ſum of Soo, oool.; but they 
granted only a balf of this ſum, and even told Wol- 
ley, who came to reaſon with them on the ſubject, 


that it was, a rule of the houſe never to reaſon but a- 


mong themſelves. The king was ſo diſſatisfied with 
lis ſaving diſpoſition of the commons, that; as he 
bad not called a parliament for ſeven . | 
, » r ; c 
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be allowed ſeven more to clapſe before he ſummen:i 
| Cardinal Wolſey was again diſappointed in ki 


hopes of the y, by the election of Clement VII. 
as ſucceſſor of Adrian. This proof of infincerity in 


_ the} emperor gave great offence to the ambitious pre. 


late, who theneeforth began to eſtrange himſelf from 
the imperial court, and to pave the way for an union 
between his maſter and the French king. He con- 
cealed his diſguſt, however, and applied for a renew! 
of the legantine powers,. which was granted him for 
life. The campaign againſt France produced nothing 
of importance; and the Engliſh and Flemings, after 


without effeQing any enterpriſe, into their reſpedire 


— 
A 
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152 5. -The defeat of the French at Pavia, toge- 
ther with the captivity of their king, made Henry 


| Kenſible'of his own danger, and that of all Europe, 


from the loſs of a counterpoiſe to the pewer of 
Charles. Inſtead of takin e, therefore, of 
the diſtreſſed condition of Francis, he determined ta 


embrace the allianee of France, and entered into a 


treaty with his mother, the * whereby be en- 
gaged to procure her ſon his liberty on reaſonable 
terms. Foreſeeing that this treaty might involve 
him in a war with che emperor, he determined alſo to 
fill his treaſury, and levied, by his own. prerogative, 
4 tax on all his ſubjets, which he tiled a benevolence, 
but p not paid without great murmuring 
and oppoſiti Theſe arbitrary impoſitions being 
imputed to the cardinal, increaſed the general odium 
under which he laboured. laints againſt his 
adminiſtration even reached the king's ears; and, de- 


| firous to appeaſe him, he made a preſent to Henry of 


2 ſplendid palace, which he had built for his on uſe 
at Hampton court, pretending that it was from the 


firſt-deſigned for the uſe of the king, = 


When- Francis recovered his liberty, he refuſed to 
falfil the conditions of the treaty by which he was l. 
berated, and, in conjunction with a ag + | 
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dent ambaſſadors to Charles, requiring him to 
a two millions of crowns for the ranſom of 
e s WO ſons, who had been delivered as hoſta- 
ge. This being refuſed by the emperor, war was 
denounced him, and a league was formed by 
France, Engla d, and the Italian ſtates, to humble 
the growing power of that ambitious monarch. The 
Low Countries were firſt pitched upon to be the ſeat 
of war ; but, when Francis and Henry heard of the 
ack of Rome by the emperor's troops, under the 
duke of Bourbon, and of the captivity of the pope, 


they determined to carry their arms inta Italy. Do- 


meſtic occurrences, however, ſoon diverted Henry” s 
on from foreign concerns, 
27.-— Henry VII. had, 1 death- bed, i 
14 l e of his ſon's marriage with Ca- 
therine of Arragon; and, notwithſtanding the reſpect 
paid to the papal authority before the 3 
the bulk of men conſidered it as unlawful. The 
fates of Caſtile, Fn W as oh Nane ambaſſador, 
had objected to egitimacy of the young priticels 
8 Henry was afraid that, if any doubts 
PM entertained about the lawfulneſs of his mar- 
, the Ling of Scots, the next heir, might take 
es of his danghter's weakneſs, advance his 
pretenſions, and throw Os whole kingdom into con- 
fuſion. But what, more than all theſe confiderations, 
tended to raiſe ſcruples in the mind of the capricious 
Henry, and to make him deſirous of a diſſolntion of 
his marriage with the queen, was an attachment 
which he had formed with Ann Boleyn, maid of ho- 
nour to the queen. This young lady, e 
deur and misfortunes have rendered her ſo celebrated, 
vas the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, and allied 
to all the principal nobleman in the kingdom. Hay 
ing had frequent opportunities of being ſeen by Hen 
ty, and of converſing with him, ſhe. had gained an 
entire aſcendant over his affections; and, as the mo- 
narch had no hopes of gratifying his paſſion but by: 
nah: Kew: he entertained the defign of raiſing. 
ter to the throne. He e to the pope 
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for a divorce from Catharine ; and Clement, who 
was then a priſoner, and hoped to recover his liberty 
chiefly by the exertions of the league in his favour, 
gave a very favourable anſwer to his requeſt, But, 
after he obtained his liberty, the emperor, who em. 
braced the cauſe of his aunt, and who rejoiced in this 
opportunity ef diſtreſſing his enemy, ſo terrified him 
by his menaces, and allured him by promiſes, that he 
could be brought only to grant a commiſſion, in which 
cardinal Campeggio was joined to Wolſey, for the 
trial of Henry's marriage, together with a promiſe 
not to recal the preſent commiſſion,” but couched in 
ſuch ambiguous terms as left him ſtill the power, 
whenever he pleaſed, of departing from it. 

- Campeggio, upon his Nr in England, began 
with exhorting the king to deſiſt from the proſecution 
of his divorce ; but, finding that this gave offence, he 
endeavoured, by the moſt artful FP, any to protract 
the deciſion till the pope had leiſure to adjuſt the 
terms of a treaty with the emperor, whoſe intereſt 
had proved more powerful with the timid and deceit- 
ful pontiff than that of the kings of France and Eng. 
land. The two legates at length opened their court, 
at which, that the trial might have the greater ap- 
pearance of impartiality, the Italian cardinal was al- 
lowed to preſide; and they cited the king and, queen 
to appear before them. They both preſented them- 
ſelves; the king anſwered to his name when called; 
but the queen, inſtead of anſwering to her's, roſe from 
her ſeat, and throwing herſelf at the king's feet, 
made a very pathetic harangue, which her virtue, her 
_ dignity, and her misfortunes, rendered the more at- 
fecting. She told him ſhe was a ſtranger in his king- 
dom, and depended for protection and council upon 
her connection with him and his family; that, during 
the twenty years ſhe had been his wife, ſhe had ever 
behaved with the moſt affectionate ſubmiſſion, and the 
ſtricteſt fidelity; that her virgin honour was yet un- 
ſtained when he received her into his bed ; that their 
Parents, by whom the match had been formed, were 
the wiſeſt princes of their age ; that ſhe ph LN in 
3 . eu 
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their by. noni and would not ſubmit to be tried by 
a court from whom ſhe could not expect an impar- 
tial deciſion. After having ſpoken in this manner 
ſhe roſe, and making the king a low reverence, the 
' departed from the court, and would never again ap- 
pear in it. Meanwhile the trial proceeded ; the king 
every day expected a decifion in his favour, when 
the ſudden evocation of the cauſe to the court of 
Rome put an end to the hopes which he had fo long 
and ſo anxiouſly cheriſhed. _ VVV ; 
1529.— The king's affections were henceforth alie- 
nated from his favourite Wolſey, who foreſaw this 
erent as the ſure forerunner of his ruin. The ex- 
treme ardour and impatience of Henry's temper 
could bear no contradiction, and he made his mini- 
ters anſwerable, without examination, for the ſucceſs 
of thoſe tranſactions with which they were entruſted. 
The king's prejudices againſt Wolſey were fortified 
by Anne Boleyn, who imputed to him the failure of 
- her hopes; the. queen and her partizans expreſſed. 
great animoſity againſt him; and the moſt oppoſite 
fadions ſeemed now to. combine in the ruin of this 
haughty miniſter. The great ſeal was taken from 
him, and given to Sir Thomas More. "He was order- 
ed to depart from York place; the riches and ſplen- * 
dor of which befitted rather a royal than a private 
fortune, and which - afterwards. became the reſidence 
of the king's of England by the title of Whitehal. 
All his goods and furniture were ſeized and confiſcate 
ed; he was indicted in the ſtar chamber, and a ſen- 
tence paſſed againſt him: a charge was voted againſt 
bim in the houſe of lords, but he was ably — 
in the houſe of commons by Thomas Cromwel, 
whom the cardinal had raiſed from a very low ſta- 
tion, and who afterwards enjoyed great favour with 
the king. His enemies, finding no juſt ground of 'ac-- 
cuſation againſt him, indicted him on a ſtatute of 
Richard II. commonly called the ſtatute of proviſors, 
and ſentence was pronounced againſt him, *that he 
was out of the king's protection; his lands and goods 
forfeited ; and that his perſon might be committ 
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to cuſtody.” But the proſeention of Wolſey was 
_ carried no farther ; Henry;even granted him a par. 
don for all his offences, and {il} continued to drop 
expreſſions of favour and compaſſion towards him. 


Wolſey was as much dejected in adverſity, as he 


had been elated in proſperity. He retired firſt t0 
Aſher; he afterwards removed to Richmond; and, 
being ordered to retire to his ſee of Vork, he took up 


his reſidence at Cawood in Yorkſhire. But, as Hen. 


ry dreaded the oppoſition which he would meet wich 
from the cardinal in his diſputes with the pope and 
the eccleſiaſtical order, he did not remain long un- 
moleſted in this retreat. The earl of Northumber. 
land received orders, without regard to Wolſey's 
character, to arreſt him for high treaſon, and to con- 
duct him to London, in order to his trial. The car- 
dinal fell ſick on the road; having with ſome diflicul. 


ty reached Leiceſter abbey, he told the monks, wh 


advanced to meet him, that he was come to lay his 
bones among them; and he immediately took to his 
bed, whence he roſe no more. A Httle before he ex- 


pired, he entreated the conſtable of the Tower, Who 


Had him in cuſtody, to recommend him to the king, 
and to beſeech his majeſty to call to mind all that had 
paſſed between them, that he might know in his con- 
ſcience whether he had offended bim; adding, that 
if he had but ſerved God as faithfully as he had ſerved 
the king, he would not have given him over in his 


gray hairs. 


The domeſtic tranſactions of England were at pre- 


ſent ſo intereſting to the king, that he regarded fo. 


reign affairs only in ſubordination to them. He had 


exerciſed no hoſtility againſt any of the imperial do- 
minions, except by money contributed to the Italian 
wars; and this year a general peace was eftabliſhed 
in Europe. The uſurpations and corruptions of the 
clergy were now become an univerſal and popular 
Subject of complaint; and even the parliament paſſed 
ſeveral bills reſtraining their impoſitions. Henry, not 
diſpleaſed that the pope and clergy ſhould be ſenſible 


chat they were entirely dependent on him, age 
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be inclinations of hie parliament, and ſhewed. himſelf 


ſufficiently diſpoſed to reduce the power and privi- 
es of the eccleſiaſtics. He was even tempted, by 
the duplicity and ſelfiſh politics of Clement, to break 


off all connection with the church of Rome; but he 


dreaded the reproach of hereſy, and of inconſiſtency, 


and he abhorred all connections with the Lutherans, - 


the chief opponents of the papal power. While agita- 
ted by theſe contrary motives, he determined, by the 


advice of Dr Thomas Cranmer, who was now be- 
come a great favourite with the king, to conſult all che 


univerſities in Europe about the legality of his mar- 


riage. Moſt of them gave a verdict in the king's fa- 


our; and Henry, fortified by their opinion, refuſed ; 


to appear, either in perſon or by proxy, before the tr 
bunal of the pontiff. The king ſoon after extorted a 
confeſſion from a convocation of the clergy, that bz 


was the protector and ſupreme head of the church and clergy 
ef England ; and they agreed to pay 118,840. in or- 


der to obtain a pardon for their ſubmiſſion to the le- 


gantine court, whereby it was pretended. they violat- 


ed the ſtatute. of proviſors. By this ſtrict execution 
of the ſtatute of proviſors a great part of the profit, 
and {till more of the power of the court of Rome, was 
cut off; and the connection between the pope and the 
Engliſh clergy was in ſome meaſure diſſolve. 


1532.—In the next ſeſſion of parliament ſeveral 
acts were paſſed detrimental to the intereſts of the - 
pope; and Sir Thomas More perceiving that all the 
meaſures of the king and parliament led to a breach 


with the court of Rome, deſired leave to reſign the 


great ſeal. - Henry had this year an interview with 
rancis, whom he endeavoured to perſuade to imi- - 


tate his example, in withdrawing his obedience to the 
court of Rome, and adminiſtering eceleſiaſtical affairs 
without having any farther recourſe to that ſee ; and 
being now fully determined in his own mind, as well 


as reſolved to ſtand to the conſequences, he privately _ 


celebrated his marriage with Anne Boleyn. 


The parliament was again aſſembled ; and Henry, 


in conjunction with the great council of the nation, 
8 * proceeded 
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Proceeded ſtill in thoſe gradual and ſecure ſteps by 
Which they looſened their connections with the ſee of 

| Rome. An act was made againſt all appeals to 
Rome; and Henry, finding the new- queen's preg. 
nancy to advance, publicly owned his marriage. Sen. 
tence was ſoon after pronounced by Cranmer, now 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, declaring the king's mar. 
Triage with Catharine unlawful and invalid; and, 
though the king deſired her to make choice of any of 
His palaces in which ſhe ſhould pleaſe to reſide, he in. 
formed her that ſhe was thenceforth to be treated on- 
lysas princeſs dowager of Wales. Anne Boleyn was 
publicly crowned queen, and, to the great joy of 
enry, ſoon after delivered of a daughter, who re- 
ceived the name of Elizabeth, and who afterwards 
ſwayed the ſceptre with ſuch renown and felicity, 
_  1534-— The report of «theſe proceedings threw the 
conclave into a rage; the pope and cardinals, by a 
precipitate ſentence, pronounced the marriage of Hen- 
ry and Catherine valid; declared Henry to be excom- 
-municated if he refuſed to adhere to it; and thus 
completed the rupture which impended between Eng- 
land and the Romiſh church. Meanwhile, laws to- 
tally deſtructive of papal authority were paſſed by 
the parliament; the king was declared ſupreme head 
of the church of England; and even the convocation 
voted that the biſnop of Rome had no more juriſdiction 
in England than any other foreign biſhop. During this 
ſeſſion of parliament, it was enacted that the crown 
' Thould deſcend to the iſſue of the king's marriage 
with Anne Boleyn ; and an oath was enjoined to be 
taken in favour of this order of ſucceſſion. Fiſher 
© biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More, who re- 
fuſed to take this oath, were committed prifoners t6 
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the Tower. - 5 4 | 
Though the king and the- nation' had thus 
thrown off the Romiſh yoke, and the doctrines of Lu- 


ther had already gained many adherents, Henry de- 
termined by no means to encourage the reformation, 
but ſtill to maintain the Catholic faith. The reform- 
ers, who inſiſted” on the right of private n 
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and who ſtruck at the root of old opinions, were ſuſ- 
ed of encouraging innovations and principles uns 
{yourable to that abſolute authority which Henry 
more than any prince in Europe poſſeſſed. He had 
entered the liſts with Luther, and he was aſhamed to 
retract ;. beſides, the widecent treatment which he had 
once received from that reformer created in him an 
indelible hatred againſt him and his doctrines. The 
duke of Norfolk, and Gardiner biſhoþ of Wincheſter, 
were of the ſame principles with the king; but the 
queen, Cranmer, and Cromwel, now ſecretary 'of 
fate, had adopted the Proteſtant tenets. Both par- 
ties, knowing the paſſionate and obſtinate temper of 
the king, endeavoured, by a blind ſubmiſſion to his 
will, to gain him over to their intereſts. 2 
In the mean time, the reformation continued to 
make à rapid progreſs among the people; and this 
was accelerated by the works of Proteſtants who had 
taken 2 in the Low Countries, and who employ- 
ed themſelves in writing Englith books againſt the 
corruptions of Rome, and in particular by a tranſla- 
tion of the bible, publiſhed by one Tindal. The dif- 
ciples of the reformation. were not moleſted during 
the adminiſtration of Wolſey; but they jen, 
great ſeverity from Sir Thomas More, who, though a. 
man of the geritleſt manners, and pureſt integrity, was 
ilty of the greater violence in the perſecution of 
etics than the moſt blood-thirſty inquiſitor. He or- 
dered one Bainham, 'a gentleman of the Temple, who 
was accuſed of favouring the new opinions, to be 
whipped and tortured in his preſence, and afterwards 
to be burned in Smithfield as an obſtinate heretic. _ 
Many were brought before the biſhop's courts for the. 
moſt trivial offences; ſome for teaching their chil- 
dren the Lord's prayer in Engliſh ; others for read- 
ing the New Teſtament in that language, or for 
ſpeaking againſt pilgrimages. But the patience, for- 
titude, and devotion with which the reformers ſuffer- 
ed for their opinions gained the pity and regard of 
the ſpectators; and thoſe ſevere executions to which 
they were expoſed, and | why in another diſpoſition 
. 1 of. 


The monks, who had an immediate dependence on 
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of men's minds, would have ſufficed to fu ppreſs it, 
now ſerved only to diffuſe it the more among the 
people, and to inſpire them with horror againk the 
_unrelenting perſecutors. "= | 


But, though Henry thus perſecuted the Proteſtants, 
his indignation fell likewiſe on ſome of the Catholics, | 


the Roman pontiff, apprehended their own ruin to be 
the conſequence of aboliſhing his authority in Eng. 
land. They, therefore, condemned the king's pro. 
ceedings in the moſt inſolent and obſtinate manner; 
and this, together with the detection of an impoſture, 
which they endeavoured to practiſe by means of one 
Eliſabeth Barton, commonly called the Holy Maid of 
Kent, inſtigated the king to take vengeance on them, 
The ringleaders in the conſpiracy were put to death; 
 feveral of the monaſteries were fapprefice, and their 
revenues ſeized by the king. Fiſher and More were 
likewiſe condemned and executed, becauſe they refu- 
Ted to admit the king's ſupremacy. Theſe proceed- 
ings excited ſuch indignation in Paul III. that he cit- 
ed Henry to appear in Rome within ninety days, to 
anſwer for his crimes ; if he failed, he excommuni- 
cated him, deprived him of his crown, and gave his 
kingdom to any invader. Henry, to ſecure himſelf 
againſt any attempt from Charles, renewed his friend- 
hip with Francis, and alſo made advances to the 
_ princes of the Proteſtant league in Germany. But 
an incident happened which ſeemed to pave the way 
' for a reconciliation between them. This was the 
_ Heath of Catharine, who expired after a lingering ill- 
neſs. On her death-bed ſhe wrote a tender letter to 
the king, declaring her affection towards bim, toge- 
ther with her forgiveneſs of all the injuries which ſhe 
| had received from him, and recommended her daugh- 
ter to his care, The king was touched, even to the 
ſhedding of tears; but queen Anne is ſaid to have 
expreſſed her joy for the death of a rival beyond 

what decency and humanity could permit. | 

The preſent ſituation of affairs in Europe ma 
Henry indifferent to ſome advances which were _ 
| | im 
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him by the emperor; and the abſolute authority with 
which he ruled his own ſubjects ſecured his tranqui- 
lity at home. He ſeized the opportunity, therefore, 
to accompliſh the ruin of his enemies, the monks, 
and to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of their ample reve- 


mes. He ordered a viſitation of the monaſteries, un- 


der the direction of Cromwel the ſecretary; and mon- 
ſtrous diſorders are ſaid to have been found in many 
of the religious houſes ; whole convents of women a- 
bandoned to lewdneſs; figns of abortions procured, 
of infants murdered, of unnatural luſts between per- 
ſons of the ſame ſex. Some few monaſteries, terrified 
with this rigorous inquiſition, ſurrendered their reve- 
nues into the king's hands; orders were given to diſ- 


miſs ſuch nuns and friars as were below four and 


twenty; and the report of the viſitors was publiſh- 

ed, in order to excite the indignation of the people a- 

e monaſtic inſtitutions. But the king, though 
ermined utterly to aboliſh the monaſtic order, pro- 


ceeded gradually, and contented himſelf with giving 7 


directions to his parliament to ſuppreſs only the ſmall- 
er monaſteries which poſſeſſed revenues. below two 
hundred pounds a-year. By this act, 376 monaſteries 


_ were ſuppreſſed, 10,000-monks were turned out, and 
32,0001. a- year was added to the king's revenue, be- 


ſides 100,000. more in effects. The convocation 
which ſat during this ſeſſion were engaged in delibe - 
rating about a new tranſlation of the ſcriptures. The 

propriety-of this meaſure was keenly debated by the 

friends of the reformation, and the adherents of the 
old religion; but the authority of Cranmer, Latimer, 

and ſome other biſhops, who were ſuppoſed to ſpeak- 
the king's ſenſe of the matter, prevailed ; a vote was. 
paſſed for a new tranſlation ; and in three years time 
the work was finiſhed and printed at Paris. - 5 
But the friends of reformation ſoon experienced a 


| . loſs by the diſgrace of Anne Boleyn, who nor- 


ger poſſeſſed the king's: affections. Satiety had 


followed | enjoyment ; certain harmleſs liberties, on 


which the queen's enemies put a malignant interpre- 
tation, had excited Henry? * ouſy; the delivery of 
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the violent temper of the difap. 
above all, the transference of 


facrifice 
every thing to the ification of this new appetite, 
One day the queen ppened to drop her handker. 
chief; which the king interpreting as an mftance of 
| gallantry to ſome of her Paramours, he ordered her 
to be confined to her chamber; and her brother, 
viſcount Rocheford, together with four ſervants of 
the court, with whom the was accuſed of a criminal 
correſpondence, to be thrown into priſon. Next day, 
the unfortunate ,queen was fent to the Tower ; and, 
of all thoſe multitudes whom the beneficence of her 
temper had obliged during her proſperous no 
— one durſt in between her and the 
fury. She wrote Henry a letter from her priſon, 2 
of the moſt ee expoſtulations, and of the warmeſt 
proteſtations of innocence; but this letter had no ef- 
fe& on the unrelenting mind of the king, who was 
determined to pave the way for his new marriage by 
the death of Anne Boleyn. The four gentlemen of 
the court were tried, condemned without legal evi- 
dence, and executed. One of them, induced by a 
vain hope of pardon, confeſſed a criminal correſpon- 
dence with the queen; but her enemies never dared 
to confront him with her. Another of them, though 
offered his life, refuſed to accuſe her, and declared 
that he would rather die a thouſand deaths than en- 
lumniate an innocent perſon. | 
- The queen and her brother W * evil | 
peers, at — head of whom was their uncle, the duke 
of Norfolk, who preferred the connections of party 
to the ties of blood. The chief evidence of the inceſt 
imputed to them was, that Rocheford had been ſeen 
— jean on her bed before ſome company. Part of the 
| againſt her was, that ſhe affirmed to her mi- 
. that the king never had her heart, which was 
aſſerted to be flander upon the iſſue begotten between 
the king and her, and conſequently a violation of a 
late 3 in which it was declared r d 
row 
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throw any ſlander upon the king, queen, or their iſſue. 
"Theſe things appeared to the peers of England a ſuf- 
ficient reaſon for ſacrificing an innocent queen to the 
cruelty of their tyrant. Judgment was given againſt / 
her, and ſhe and her brother were condemned to- be 
burned or beheaded at the king's pleaſure. When 
this dreadful ſentence. was pronounced, ſhe was not - 
terrified, but lifting up her hands to heaven, ſhe ſaid, 
« O Father ! O Creator! thou who art the way, the 
truth, and the life, thou knoweſt that I have not de- 
| ſerved this fate.” Previous to her execution, ſhe © 
was prevailed on, by ,menaces of executing the 
ſentence in its greateſt rigour, to confeſs in court 
ſome lawful impediments to her marriage with the 
king; and Cranmer, who ſat as judge, and who, of 
all her adherents, alone retained a friendſhip for her, 
was obliged to pronounce the marriage null and in- 
valid. She now prepared for death, and continued 
to behave with her uſual ſerenity and cheerfulneſs. . 
„The executioner,” ſaid ſhe to the lieutenant of the 
Tower, is, I hear, very expert; and my neck is 
very ſlender;ꝰ upon which ſhe graſped it in her hand, 
and ſmiled. On the ſcaffold the ſaid that ſhe was 
come to die as ſhe was ſentenced: by the law; ſhe - 
prayed heartily for the king; and, if any one ſhould - 
think proper to canvaſs her cauſe, ſhe defired him to 
judge the beſt; Her body was thrown into a com- 
mon cheſt of elm-tree, made to hold arrows; and 
was buried in the Tower. The cruel heart of the 
king was not ſoftened a moment by che bloody cataſ- 
trophe of a perſon who had ſo long been the object 
of his moſt tender affections; and he was married to 
Jane Seymore the very day after the execution. 
Theſe events made it neceſſary for the king to ſum- 
mon a parliament, which, as well as the former ones, 
he found entirely ſubmiſſive to his will. His divorce 
from Anne Boleyn was ratified ;- che iſſue of both his 
former marriages were declared illegitimate ; the 
crown was ſettled on the king's iſſue by Jane Sey- 
mour ; the prerogatives of the crown were enlarged ; - 
and, whoever * the authority of the _— — 
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of Rome, was to have his goods forfeited, and to be 
put out of the protection of the law. Henry was 
now become indifferent to papal cenſures; and find. 
ing a great increaſe of authority, as well as of re. 
venue from his quarrel with Rome, he was deter. 
- mined to perſevere in his preſent meaſures. The con- 
- vocation were equally complaifant with the parlia- 
ment. There was ſecretly a great diviſion of ſenti. 
ments in this aſſembly ; and, after ſome debate, they 
decided articles of faith, favourable partly to the 
new, and- partly to the old religion. Both parties 
promoted the king's views; the Proteſtants, by their 
oppoſition to the pope, ſeconded his ambition and 
love of power ; and the Catholics, by maintaining the 
ancient theological tenets, conformed more with his 
. ſpeculative principles. 
Though the concurrence of theſe two national af. 
femblies gave Henry a more abſolute authority over 
the people than any prince in a {imple monarchy, 
even by means of a military force, can ever attain ; 
yet his - tyrannical proceedings excited numerous 
complaints ; and the people, inſtigated by the clergy, 
proceeded in many places to revolt. A tumultuary 
army of 20,000 men, which had afſemble#4n Lincoln- 
thire, was. diſperſed without having recqarſe to force. 
A more dangerous rebellion in the nöôrth was ſup- 
preſſed by the duke of Norfolk, and ſeveral nobl:men 
and gentlemen, who had been concerned in it, were 
tried and executed. An event happened ſoon after 
which crowned Henry's joy; this was the birth of a 
ſon, who was baptized by the name of Edward. But 
bis happineſs was not without allay, for the queen 
died two days after. - | 
1538.—Henry thought this a favourable opportu- 
nity to complete the ſuppreſſion of the monaſteries, 
a meaſure, to which he was impelled by his avarice, 
or, more properly ſpeakin Os rapaeity, the conſe- 
duence of his profuſion. e better to reconcile the 
people to this innovation, Rories were propagated of 
the deteſtable lives of the friars ; - the relics alſo, 
and other an which had ſo long * > 
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object of veneration, were expoſed to ridicule. Pro- 
teſtant writers mention, on this occaſion, the parings 
of St Edmund's toes, ſome of the coals that roaſted 
st Laurence, the girdle of the virgin, ſhown in eleven 
different places, two or three heads of St Urſula, the 
felt of St Thomas of Lancaſter, an mfallible cure for 
the headach, part of St Thomas of Canterbury*s 
' thirt, much reverenced by big bellied women, &c. In 
one place, there had been ſhown, during ſeveral ages, 
the blood of Chriſt brought from Jeruſalem, Which 
was inviſible to any one in mortal fin, till he had per- 
formed good works fufficient for his abſolution. At 
the diſſolution of the monaſtery, the whole. contri- 
vance was detected. The monks put the blood of a 
duck, which they renewed every week, in a phial, 
one fide of which conſiſted of thin and tranſparent 
chryſtal, the other of thick and opaque. When any 
rich pilgrim arrived, they were ſure to ſhew him the 
dark fade of the phial, till maſſes and offerings-had 
expiated his offences; and they then made him happy 
by turning the phial. An image, the lips, eyes, and 
head of which, moved at the approach of its votaries, 
was broken dove, and the ſecret ſprings ſhewn to the 
people. A great wooden idol, called Darve/ Gutherin. 
was brought to London, and, by a cruel refinement | 
in vengeance, was employed as fuel to burn Friar 
Foreſt, who was puniſhed for denying the ſupremacy, 
and for ſome pretended. hereſies. But, of all the in- 
ſtruments of ancient ſuperſtition, no- one. was ſo zea- 
louſly deſtroyed as the ſhrine: of Thomas a Becket; 
commonly called St Thomas of Canterbury. The 


riches, of which it was plundered, were immenſe; and 


no wonder; for the devotion towards him had quite 


effaced at Canterbury the adoration of the Deity, nay EE] 


even that of the virgin. At God's altar, for inſtance, 
there were offered in one-year 3L 28. 6d.; at the vir- 

| [wh 631. 128. 3d.;.at St Thomas's, 84321: 128. 3d. 
This ſaint was net only pillaged, but cited to appear 
in court, tried, and condemned as a traitor, On the 


| Whole, 645 monaſteries were ſuppreſſed, go colleges, 


2374. chantries and free chapels, and 110 hoſpitals, 
, HG. wee 


* 
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e demoliſhed. the revenue” of all theſe eftablith 


ments, amounting -/ to 161,1col. yearly, were ſeized 
upon by the king. Theſe acts of violence excited the 


- greateſt indignation at Rome; the pope at laſt publiſh. 


ed the bull which had been pafſed againſt him, and in 
a publie manner delivered his body to the devil, and 


his kingdom to any invader ; libels were diſperſed, in 
which he was compared to the moſt furious perſecu. 


tors in antiquity. Bur Henry was too firmly ſeated 
on his throne to be ſhaken by thoſe high ſounding e- 
pithets and holy execrations, which, though they had 
long kept the world in ſubjection, were now fallen in- 
to contempt. | INE 


general council; but, now, when a general council 
was ſummoned to meet at Mantua, he previouſly re- 
nounced all ſubmiſſion to it, as lying entirely under 


© ſubjeRion to that ſpiritual nſurper ; and he engaged 


his clergy to make a declaration to the ſame purpoſe. 
Though he had gradually, fince the commencement 
ef the diſpute, been changing the theological tenets of 
that ſyſtem in which he had been educated, he was 


no leſs poſitive and dogmatical in the few which re- 
mained, than if the whole fabric had continued en- 
tire. The point on which he chiefly reſted his ortho- 
doxy was the real preſence, the abfurd and un- 
tenable of all the Romiſh doctrines. He held a diſ- 


putation on this ſubje& with one Lambert, a ſchool- 
maſter in London, in preſence of the biſhops, peers, 
lawyers, 
founded, but not convinced by the arguments of the 
- king and prelates, was at length committed to the 
flames. | | e 
1539.—A new parliament, which, under this tyran- 
nical prince; was an inſtrument of oppreſſi on, and not 
an aſſembly for the redreſs of grievances, was again 


ſummoned; and the bill of the ſix articles, or the 
bloody bill, as the Proteſtants juſtly termed it, was 
introduced, and, having paſſed the two houſes, re- 


ceived the royal aſſent. In this law, the doctrine of 


One 


and courtiers ; and the poor Lambert, con- 


- 


\ 
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one + kind, the perpetual obligation of * cans, | 
the utility of private maſſes, the celibacy of the clergy, 
and the neceſſity of auricular confeſſion. The denial 
of the firſt e ſubjected the perſon to death by 
fire ; and, by an unheatd-of ſeverity, unknown to the 


inquifition itſelf, admitted not of abjuring. The de- 


nial of any of the reft, even though recanted, was 


puniſhable by forfeiture and impriſonment z if not re- 


canted, by death. Commiſſioners were to be appoint- 


ed by the king for inquiring into theſe hereſies and _ "7 


practices; and the criminals. were to be 
tried by a jury. As ſoon as this act was paſſed, the 
Catholics were extremely vigilant in informing a- 
inſt offenders; and no leſs than five hundred were 
ma little time thrown into priſon. But Cromwel, 
who, from a blackſmith's ſon, had riſen to the highi- 
eſt ſtation,” and to great favour with the king, remon- 
ſtrated againſt the cruelty of puniſhing ſo many delin- 
quents, and obtained permiſſion to ſet them at liberty. 
The parliament having thus reſi all their religi- 
8 ous liberties, proceeded to an entire ſurrender of their 
civil, by giving the ſame force to a proclamation from 
the king as to a ſtatute enacted by. parhament z and, 
to render the matter worſe, they framed this law, as 
if it were only declaratory,” and were intended to ex- 
plain the natural extent of the royal authority. 
Immediately after the death of Jane — | 
beſt beloved of all Henry's wives, he began to think 
of a new marriage. He demanded from the king of 


France the ducheſs dowager of Longueville, daugh- 


ter of the duke of Guiſe, who being big made, was 
nenn agreeable to his fancy. 
that the lady was already betrothed to the king of 
Scotland, and offered him the choice of her two young- 
er ſiſters, who were nowiſe inferior in merit or fize, 
to their elder filter. The king was as ſcrupulous with 
regard to the perſon of his wives, as if he had been 
really ſuſceptible of a delicate paſſion, and he propoſ- 
ed a conference with Francis at Calais, that he might 
have an opportunity of ſeting the two princeſſes. But 
this propoſal ſhocked the ſpirit of te" 


But Francis told him 
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had too much regard for the fair ſex to carry then 
— eldings to market, there to be choſen or rejected 
| — of the purchaſer. Henry, by the 
1 of Cromwell, at length concluded a marriage 
with Anne, daughter of the duke of Cleves, who waz 
accordingly ſent over to England. .'The king went 


_ privately to Rocheſter to get a ſignt of her. He found 


-her big indeed, and tall, as he could with, but utter. 
ly deſtitute of heauty and grace: He fwore that ſhe 
was a great Flander's mare, and that he never could 
poſſibly bear her any affection. The matter was worſe 
when he found chat ſhe could ſpeak no language but 


Dutch, of which he was entirely ignorant. It was 


the ſubject of debate among the counſellors, whether 
the princeſs might not be ſent back to her country; 
but the king, afraid to give offence to the German 
princes, determined to complete the marriage, and 
told Cromwel, that fince matters had gone ſo far he 
muſt put his neck into the yoke. But the king's fa- 
vour to e began ee to decline; and 

great clamours had ariſen on all hands 


-" if nan»: e the — he determined, by ſacrific- 
; — this miniſter, to regain. the affections of his ſub. 
Jects. Cromwel was accuſed of high treaſon; and 


the parliament thought proper, without trial or evi- 


_ dence, to condemn to death the man whom a few 


_ affection on Catharine Howard, niece 
: Norfolk, he determined, in order to Fit this new 


— 


days before they had declared worthy to be the vi- 
car. general of the univerſe. +: The king's averſion to 


the queen increaſed every day, and, 2 fixed 
e duke 


appetite, to procure a divorce from his preſent con- 
ſort, and to raiſe Catharine to his throne and bed. 
The convocation annulled the marriage between the 
king and queen, upon pretence af a precontract with 
the duke of Lorraine; and becauſe — declared, 
that when he eſpouſed Anne, he had not inwardly 


_ conſented, and had never thought proper to conſum- 


mate the marriage. Anne was bleſſed with a happy 


inſenſibility of temper; and, when the king offered to 


adopt her as his ſiſter, to give her place next the youu. 
4 | | and: 
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and his own daughter, and to ſettle upon her 3000 I. 
a year ; ſhe accepted the terms, and conſented to the 
divorce, She had, however, too much pride to re- 
turn to her own country, but lived and died in Eng- 
The paſſions of Henry, who had received ſome 
cauſe of offence from Francis, induced him to re- 
nounce the friendſhip of that monarch, and of the 
German princes, and to renew his ancient alliance 
with the emperor. ' This event, as well as the king's 
marriage with Catharine Howard, was very agreeable 
to his catholic ſubjects, who now commenced a futi- 
ous perſecution againſt the proteſtants. But Henry 
ſpared neither catholics nor proteſtants; they were 
ſometimes carried to execution on the ſame hurdle; 
and a foreigner, at that time in England, had reaſon 
to ſay, that thoſe who were againſt the pope were 
burned, and thoſe who were for him were hanged. 
The king about this time went to York, where he 
rpoſed to have a conference with his nephew the 


king of Scotland, in order if poſſible, to cement a cloſer 


and indiſſoluble union between the kingdoms. The 
ſpirit of reformation, which had ſeized other parts of 
Europe, had alſo made its way into Scotland, and 
had begun to excite the ſame jealouſies, fears, and 
perſecutions. The clergy, therefore, endeavoured to 
diſſuade James, who had promiſed to meet his uncle 
at York, from fulfilling his reſolution ; they were ap- 
prehenſive of ruin to their order, from an interview 
with Henry, who was conſtantly ſoliciting his nephew. 
to imitate his example in ſeizing the revenues of the 

church; and they induced the Ling, by a gratuity of 


59,0001. to depart from his promiſe. - Henry, vexed | 


at the diſappointment, and enraged- at the affront, 
vowed vengeance againſt his nephew; and he began, 
by permitting” piracies at ſea, and incurſions at land, 
to put his threats in execution. F . 
But he received ſoon after an affront, to which he 
vas more ſenſible, and which touched him in a point 
where he always ſnewed an extreme delicacy. This 
vas the diſcovery of the queen's. licentious conduc 

| previous 
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Previous to marriage, and her infidelity to the k. 
bed. The evidence being perfectly ſatisfactory, the 
parliament paſſed a bill of attainder for treaſon againg 
Catharine, who was beheaded on Tower-hill, together 
with lady Rocheford, the conductor of her beet 4 
mours. 

Henry being Autermned to av orgs bimſelf 2 the 
king of Scots, made preparations for war, and gave 
the command to the duke of Norfolk, whom he eal. 
led the ſcourge of the Scots. His army conſiſted of 

about 20,000 men; they paſſed the Tweed at Ber. 
wick; but hearing chat James had collected nem 
zo, ooo men, they retreated into their own country, 
The king determined to purſue them; but the reſoly. 
tion was oppoſed by his refractory nobles, and he ſent 
10, ooo men, who adhered to him, to enter England in 
the weſt, while he himſelf followed at a little diſtance, 
In the mean time, a ſmall body of the Engliſh ap- 
peared before the Scottiſh army, who were extremely 
diſguſted, becauſe the king had taken the command 
from lord Maxwell, and given it to his favourite Oli- 
ver Sinclair; the Scots were ſeized with a panic, put 
to flight, and many of them were taken priſoners. 
Shame and rage on account of this defeat ſo affected 
James, that he fell into a waſting melancholy, which 
ſoon after put an end to his life. Henry inſtantly 
formed the idea of uniting the two kingdoms, by 
marrying his ſon Edward to the infant daughter of 
James; the earl of Arran, the regent, accepted the 
proppſal, and agreed that fix Scottiſh noblemen 
thould be delivered as hoſtages. But theſe meaſures 
were overturned by the intrigues of Cardinal Beaton, 
archbiſhop of 8t Andrews, who repreſented the union 
with England as highly dangerous to the ancient re- 
ligion and donor of the kingdom; and, on the 
day appointed for the delivery of the hoſtages, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador was told that. ihe condition could 
not de fulfill. 
As a rupture was, in Aa ende of this expected 
with England, the cardinal and his party applied for 
aſſiſtance to FOE Francis ſent over the mw of 
| enol, 
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Lenox, as a ſupport to. Beaton and the queen mother, 
iſing them in a ſhort time a ſupply of money, 
and, if neceflary, military ſuccours. The French par- 
ty completely triumphed over che Engliſh, and the 
regent was obliged to entruſt the infant queen to the 
charge of four neutral perſons. 
1543.—The oppoſition which Henry met with in 
Scotland from the French intrignes excited his reſent- 


ment, and farther confirmed the reſolution which he 
had already taken of breaking with France, and of 


uniting his arms with thoſe of the emperor. War 
was accordingly declared againſt France; and it was 


agreed that the two monarchs ſhould invade Francis's 


dominions with an army each of twenty-five thou- 
{and men. 5 1 | 21 ; | rp PS oh 
Henry ſummoned a new parliament, in order to 


obtain fupplies for this war; but no confiderable ad- 


vantage was gained by this powerful confederacy dur- 
ing the preſent year. Henry this year married Ca- 
therine Par, widow of Lord Latimer, a woman of 


virtue, and inclined to the new opinions. This was a. 
canſe of triumph to the proteſtants; while the league 


with the emperor ſeemed equally favourable to the 
Catholics. | Matters were nearly balanced between the 
ſactions, and all were bound to receive whatever doc- 
trine the king ſhould pleaſe to recommend to them. 


In the mean time affairs had taken a new turn in 


Scotland. The earl of Arran had joined the party of 


the cardinal ;; and Lenox, diſcontented with their ad- 


miniſtration, had become the head of that party which 
favoured the Engliſh: and. the proteſtant religion. 


While the winter ſcaſon reſtrained Henry from mili- 


tary operations, he fammoned a new parliament, 
which reſtored the two princeſſes, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, to their right of ſucceſſion, and made ſome mi- 
tization in the law of the fix articles. Henry, who 
always found this aſſembly leſs laviſh. of their money, 
than of their civil and 8 liberties, made no 
mention this ſeaſon of a ſupply; but he contrived to 


fill his treaſury by means of loans, bene volences, and 
ther more arbitrary expedients. Early this year, the 


Engliſh 
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Engliſh made an incut ſion into Scotland, and, after 
laying: walte the whole country ſouth” of the Forth, 
retreated into England. Charles and Henry invaded 
France with a powerful army; Henry took Boulogne; 
but, finding that the emperor had made a ſeparate 
peace with Francis, he was obliged to return into 
be war with Scotland was conducted feebly, and 
with various ſueceſs. The Engliſh received a confi. 
derable ,deteat from the Scots in a battle near An. 
crum; and the latter having received a body of auxi. 
laries from Francis, were enabled to make inroads on 
the Englith borders. The warlikewiſe between France 
and England was not diſtinguiſhed by any memorable 
event. Francis equipped a great fleet to prevent the 
Engliſh from ſuccouring Boulogne, which he reſolved 
to beſiege; but, though he had likewiſe aſſembled a 
great army, he was not able to effect any conſiderable 
enterprize.' The great expence of theſe wars obliged 
Henry to ſummon a new parliament, which granted 

im a ſubſidy, and ſhowed their ſervility, by beſtowi 
on him the revenues of the univerſities, a right which 
he never excerciſed. Next year 4 peace was conelud- 
ed with France and Scotland; and all that Henry 
gained by a war, which coſt him 1, 340, oool, was the 
ce ſſion of Boulogne, till, a debt due him by Francis 
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Henry had now leiſure to attend to domeſtic con- 
cerns. Some years before, there had been publiſhed, 
by a commiſſion of divines, a ſmall volume, entitled 
the /nftitution of a Chriſtian Man, which was regarded 
to be of the Na compoſition. The parliament, 
who took their religion upon truſt, ratified before its 
publication all the tenets which it ſhould contain; 
but the king ſoon after publiſhed a new book, differ- 
ent from the former, and required the belief of the 
nation to veer about at his ſignal. This year, ſome 
_ attempts were made by the courtiers againſt Cranmer, 
the primate, who had lately loſt a ſincere and-power- 
ſul friend by the death of the duke of Suffolk; but 
the favour and protection of the king rendered * 


— 


reconciliation. But, notwithſtanding the king's favour 
for Cranmer, he continued to puniſh with the greateſt 
ſeverity all. thoſe who preſumed to entertain a differ- | 


ent opinion from himſelf. Anne Aſcue, a young 
woman of great beauty and merit, after being craelly + 


tortured, was committed to the flames for denyi 


the real preſence. : Together with her, fue [ ohn 7 


Laſſels of the king's touſehold, and John Adams a 
tailor, all of whom, though offered a pardon, refuſed 


to merit it by a recantation. Even the queen herſelf, 


having ventured'to expreſs in converſation ſentiments 


different from thoſe of the king, was in danger of loſ- 
ing her life for her temerity ; but her prudence and 
addreſs enabled her to elude the efforts of her enemies, 


and to recover the good graces of the king. Gardi- 


ner, whoſe malice had endeavoured to widen the 
breach, could never afterwards regain Henry's favour 


and good opinion. 


An ulcer bad broken out in the king's leg, which, 129 


added to his extreme corpulency, and his bad habit of 


body, began both to threaten his life, and to render 
tim even more than uſually peeviſh and paſſionate. 


His tyrannical diſpoſition, ſoured by ill health, broke 
out ſoon after; to the deſtruction of the duke of Nor- 
folk, one of the greateſt ſubjects in the kingdom, who 
had rendered conſiderable ſervice to the crown. But 
this very greatneſs excited the jealouſy of the king, 
who foreſaw great danger, during his ſon's minority, 
both to the public tranquility, and the new eccleſiaſti- 


cal ſyſtemy from the attempts of ſo potent a nobleman. . 


"The earl of Surrey, his ſon, a young man of the great- 
et accompliſhments, had been imprudent enough to 
drop ſome menacing expreflions againſt the miniſter 
on account of an abromt put upon him; and, as this 
nobleman waved every propoſal of marriage, Henry 
imagined that he entertained views of eſpouſing the 


Lady Mary. The king iſſued private orders to arreſt 


Norfolk and Surrey; and they were on the ſame day 
committed to the Tower. Surrey being a commoner, 


his trial was the more expeditions; and, as to proofs, 


neither 
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' neither-parliaments bor juries ſeem to bave given the 


leaſt attention to them in any cauſe of the crown dur. 
ing this whole reign, He was condemned by a jury, 
merely on fufpicion, and their ſentence was ſoon after 
in execution. To procure the condemnation of 
olk, the king aſſembled a parliament; and the 


honſe of peers, without trial or evidence, paſſed a bill 


of attainder Sgawnſt him, and ſent it to the commons. 
Henry finding his end approach, and fearing leſt Nor. 
folk ſhould eſcape him, ſent a meſſage to the houſe, 
deſiring them to haſten the bill; and the obſequious 
commons failed not to obey his directions. Orders 
were iſſued for his execution on the morning of the 
twenty-ninth of January; but news being carried to 
the Tower that the king himſelf had expired that 
night, the lieutenant deferred obeying the warrant, 
und the council did not think it adviſable to begin a 
new reipn with the death of the firſt nobleman in the 
- kingdom, who had been condemned by a fentence ſo 
unjuſt and tyrannical. ; 
For ſeveral days the king was become ſo froward, 
chat no one durk inform him of his condition. At 


laſt, Sir Anthony Denny ventured to diſcloſe to him 


the fatal ſecret, and exhorted him to prepare for the 
fate which was awaiting him. He expreſſed his re- 
ſignation, and defired his ſervants to ſend for Cran- 
mer, who, though for many years engaged in an op- 
poſite party to Norfolk, had retired to his feat at 
Croydon, becauſe he would have no hand in ſo unjuſt 
a proſecution. Before the prelate arrived, the king 
was fpeechleſs, though he ſtill ſeemed to retain his 
ſenſes. Cranmer defired him to give ſome fign of his 
dying in the faith of Chriſt; he ſqueezed the prelate's 
Hand, and immediately expired, the fifty - ſixth year of 
His age, aſter a reign of thirty-ſeven years and nine 
months. 3 | 340 
Henry, by his will, which was made near a month 
before his demiſe, left the crown, firſt to prince Ed- 
ward, then to the lady Mary, and next to the lady 
. Elifabeth, declaring that they forfeited their title if 
they married without the conſent of the council 
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whom he appointed for the government of his minor 
ſon. After his own family, he ſettled the ſucceſſion 
on the daughters of his ſiſter, the French queen ; paſ- 
ſing over the poſterity of the queen of Scots, his elder | 
iter. The. hiſtory of this prince is the beſt deſcrip- 
tion of his characters. He may have ſome claim to 
the appellation of a great prince, but his tyranny and 
barbarity totally exclude him from that of a good one. 
He poſſeſſed vigour of mind, courage, intrepidity, vi- 
gilance, inflexibility. A mag of his vices, would 
comprehend many of the worſt qualities incident to 
human nature; violence, cruelty, profuſion, rapacity, 


injuſtice, obſtinacy, arrogapee, bigotry, preſumption, 

Caprice. : +17 5 | e 2 i 
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EDWARD VI. 1547. 
7 71 firſt a& of the council was, to appoint the earl 
of Hereford, the young king's maternal uncle, and 


ſen after created duke of Somerſet, to be protector 


of the kingdom. Wriotheſcly, created earl of Sou- 
thampton, who had always been engaged in an oppo- 
ſite party to Somerſet, was declared by the council 
to have forfeited the great ſeal, becauſe he had put it 
in commiſſion, and empowered four lawyers to exe- 
cute, in his abſence, the office of chancellor. Somer- 


ſet ſoon after procured a patent from the young king, 


who was only nine years of age, naming himſelf pro- 
tector, with full regal power, appointing a council, 


conſiſting of all the former counſellors except Sou- 


thamptom, with power to nominate any other coun- 
ſellors at pleaſure, and empowering the protector and 
his council to execute whatever bop deemed for the 
public good, without incurring any penalty ci fer- 
feiture. 80 little jealouſy was then entertained con- 
cerning liberty, that this uſurpation of Somerſet was, 
without objection, univerſally ſubmitted to. 


The protector, who had long been regarded as aſe- 


cret partizan of the reformers, now plainly diſcovered 

his intention of correcting all abuſes” in the ancient 

religion, and of adopting ſtill more the principles of 

the reformation. He was chiefly guided, in the mea- 

fures which he purſued, by the counſels of Cranmer, 

who, being a man of moderation and prudence, was 
| 1 „ a. 
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averſe to all 1 ende 4 6 bring 
over the people by inſenſible innovations, to that 


{item of doctrine and worthip which he deemed moſt : 
pure and perfect. A viſitation was appointed to be 
made in all the dioceſes of England for the purpoſe 


of corrcQing irregularities in the clergy, abolithin 
ancient ſuperſtitions, and bring ing the diſcipline and 
worſhip ſomewhat nearer the practice of the reform- 
ed churches. It was particularly ordered that the- 
clergy ſhould refrain from defending the ancient prac- 
tices and ſuperſtitions in their diſcourſes from the pul- 


pit; and twelve homilies were publiſhed, which they | 
were enjoined to read to the people. » Gardner, bi- 


ſhop of Wincheſter, who, oppoſed the progrels of the- 
reformation, was ſent to the Fleet, where he ſuffered 
ſome ſeverity. 

ln the mean time the Rae e he? likewiſe: 
made great progreſs in Scotland; the cs dinal pri- 
mate had recourſe to the moſt violent ' 2ethods of 
ſuppreſſing the ſpirit of innovation, and mmitted to 
flames one Wiſhart who had been active in pub- 
ing the new opinions. But his death was not 
g unrevenged; for the cardinal was ſoon after ſur- 
led and aſſaſſinated in his caſtle by Norman Lefly, 
a party of followers. The aſſaſſins, reinforced 
by their friends, prepared themſelves for the defence 
of the caſtle, and ſent a meſſenger to England, crav+! 
ing aſſiſtance. The protector invaded Scotland with 
| a fleet and army; Arran, the governor, ſummoned: 
together the whole force of the kingdom; his army 
was double in number to that of the Englih, but 
they were defeated with great ſlaughter in the battle 
of Pinkey. Had Somerſet proſecuted his advantages, 
be might have impoſed what terms he pleaſed on the 
Scottiſh nation; but he was impatient to return to 
England. where he heard ſome counſellors, and even 
mou brother, were forming cabals brane his au- 

ty. ek 

1548.—The protector, on his arrival in En andy. 
ſummoned a parliament, which paſſed ler), laws, 
ens the TOE of er ſtatutes, and repeal- 


ing 
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img the 3 enacted in che late reign, 
particularly the law of the ſix articles, and thoſe re. 
garding treaſon and the anthority of proclamations, 
Some ſecurity was given to the freedom of the con. 
ſtitution, and ſome dawn, both of civil and religious 
liberty, began to appear to the people. The council 
proceeded in aboliſhing the ſuperſtition of ancient re. 
ligion; images were removed from the churches, 
and, as private maſſes were aboliſhed by law, a new 
 eommunion ſervice was compoſed, wherein the prac. 
tice of auricular confeflion was left wholly indifferent, 

The Scots, having received ſuccours from France, 


were making conſiderable progreſs in ana cog, the 


fortreſſes held by the Engliſh in that kingd The 
hoſtile attempts of the late king, and of . — 
had irritated the Scottiſh nation, and inſpired them 
with an averfion to the Engliſh alliance. Tt was de- 
termined, therefore, to ſend the queen to France; 
and was underſtood to be the neceſſary conſequence, 
to marry her to the dauphin. Phe protector, preſſed 


by difficulties at home, offered the Scots a nine years | 
*truce ; but, as they inſiſted on his reſtoring all the pla. 


ces which be had taken, the propoſal came to nothing. 
He then raiſed an army, which, under the command 
of the earl of Shrewfbury, penetrated into Scotland, 
and, after” ſupplying Haddington, retired into Eng- 
land. 


The diftragions and diviſions which. had crept 


into the Engliſh councils were one principal cauſe 
Which Enabled the Scots to ſupport themſelves againſt 
- their more powerful neighbours. Theſe diviſions a. 


roſe from the ambitious views and cabals of lord 


Seymour, the protector's brother, who was married 


to the queen-dow er. This nobleman, who enter- 


_ tained the moſt violent jealouſy of his brother, endea- 
voured to ſeduce the young prince to his party ; he 
openly derided Somerſet's adminiſtration, and had 


by no and * er gained over many of the no- 


_ bility pon the death of the queen-dowager, his 
ambition even prompted him to pay his addreſſes to 


the lady + Es ſeems not to have been averſe 
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do the propoſal. The protector, aſter endeavouring 
in vain, by gentle means, to divert him from his dan- 
gerous enterpriſes, at length determined, by the ad- 
vice of the earl of Warwick, who inflamed the quar- 
rel in hopes of ruining them both, to employ more 
ſevere remedics. Seymour was accordingly commit- 
| ted to the Tower, and, as he {ill refuſed to be recon- 
ciled to his brother, he was accuſed of high treaſon, 
condemned by the parliament, and ſoon after behead- 
ed on Tower-hill ; e 
The other tranſactions of this parliament, regarded 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, which were now become the 
chief object of attention throughout the nation. A 
new liturgy, compoſed by a committee of biſhops 
and divines, was ordained to be obſerved in all the 
churches; marriage was allowed to the clergy; and 
the doctrine of the real preſence was at laſt diſcarded. - 
In ſhort; the principal tenets and practices of the Ca- 
tholic religion were now aboliſhed, and the reforma- 
tion, ſuch as it is enjoyed at preſent, was almoſt en- 
tirely completed in England. 'The- reformers, now * 
victorious, exerciſed. againſt the Catholics the ſame 
ſeverities from which they themſelves had lately e- 
ſcaped. Gardiner and Bonner were committed to 
cuſtody, and ſome others, of inferior ſtation, : ſuffered 
at the take. The lady Mary alone was permitted to 
adhere to the maſs, and to the ceremonies of the old 
religion. 5 ; , A e r 
1549.— The demolition of the monaſteries, and 
the converſion of arable into paſture land, which both 
deprived the farmer of a market, and increafed the 
price of proviſions, occaſioned great complaints a- 
mong the people, and produced inſurrections in ſeves © ©. 
ral counties. In Devonſhire and Norfolk, theſe roſe 
to an amazing height, and were not quelled without 
conſiderable. bloodſhed. During theſe diſturbances, _ . 
great advantages, were gained over the -Engliſh. gar- ” + 
riſons which had been left in Scotland, and that king. 
dom was brought to ſome ſettlement and compoſure; 
Henry, the ſucceſſor of Francis, had reconquered the 
territory which Henry TI had gained from France, 
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and prepared to beſiege Boulogne in the followine 
ſpring. The protector, Who had, without peel 
made advances for an alliance with the emperor, was 
inclined to conclude a peace with France and Scot. 
land; but his enemies, who were glad of an opportu- 
- nity to diſtreſs him, violently oppoſed every propoſil 

of this nature. _ 9 
Somerſetꝰs adminiſtration had given diſguſt to many 
of the nobility and gentry ; and the abſolute authority 
with which he governed every thing ſince ke obtain- 
ed the royal patent, and the favour which he ſhewed 
to the new religion, had inereaſed the number of his 
enemies. Even the people whom he courted were 
little attached to his cauſe, The execution of his 
brother, and the introduction of foreiga troops, bore 
an odious aſpect; the great eſtate which he had ſud- 
denly acquired at the expence of the. church and 
crown, rendered him-obnoxious; and a magnificent 
palace which he was building in the Strand, and to 
furniſh ground and materials for. which the pariſh 
church of St Mary, with three biſhops houſes, were 
pulled down, expoſed him to the cenſure of the pub- 
lic. His enemies reſolved to take advantage of theſe 


imprudencies; and the earls of Warwick and Son- 


thampton, with many of the principal counſallors, aſ- 


ſuming emſelves the whole power of the council, 


began t6 act independently of the protector. Somer- 
ſet, when he heard of the defection of the »council, 


removed the king from Hampton- court, where he 
then reſided, to Richmond, and arming his friends 
and ſervants, ſeemed reſolute to defend himſelf a. 
gainſt all his enemies. But finding that almoſt no 
man of rank adhered to him, and that the people did 
not riſe at his ſummons, he made ſubmiſſion to his 
ene mies, and reſigned the protectorſhip. The par. 
liament paſſed a vote, whereby he was deprived of 
his offices, and - fined two thouſand pounds a- year in 
land. But his, fine was remitted; he recovered his 
liberty; and Warwick, who now bore the chief ſway, 


a 


thinking him ſufficiently humbled, re-admitted him 


into the council. 


1 150.—Warw ick 
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'1750.—Warwiek and his party found themſelves 
inrolved in the ſame difficulties which had embarraſ- 
ſed the protector; peace was made both with France 
and Scotland, and Boulogne was immediately reſto- 


red, upon condition of receiving four hundred thou- 


ſand crowns. The new regency were as zealous as 
the former in promoting the reformation. Gardiner 
was deprived of his biſhopric, and committed to cloſe 
cuſtody, becauſe he ill oppoſed the execution of the 
new laws; Day, Heathe, and Voiſey, were likewiſe 
deprived of their biſhoprics on pretence of difobedi- 
ence ; and even ſome of the prelates who complied in 
every thing, being ſuſpected of inſincerity, were obli- 


ged to ſacrifice the moſt confiderable revenues of their 


ſees to ſatisfy the rapacious courtiers. But the prin- 
ceſs Mary remained obſtinate againſt all the remon- 
ſtrances of the council, declared herſelf willing to en- 


dure death rather than relinquiſh her religion; and, 
when deſired to peruſe St Auſtin, and the other an- 


cient doctors, ſhe thanked God that ſhe never had 


read any Proteſtant books, and hoped that ſhe never 


would. The council, afraid of the emperor, were 
diſpoſed to grant her liberty of conſcience ; but they 


bad ſome difficulty in overcoming the ſeruples of the 


joung king, who, having deeply imbibed the Protef- 


tant notions, lamented with tears his ſiſter's obſtina- 
cy, and bewailed his own hard fate, that he muſt 
ſuffer her to continue in ſo abominable a mode of 


worſhip. The book of common-prayer ſuffered a 
new reviſal, and the new ſpeculative doctrines were 
reduced to forty-two articles, f 


1551, Warwick, now duke of Northumberland, 


s 0 


fading that Somerſet, though | degraded from his 


dignity, ſtill retained great popularity, determined on 
the deſtruction of his rival. He ſecretly gained many 
of the friends and ſervants of that nobleman, whoſe 


treacherous- confidents carried to his enemy every _. 
paſſionate word which dropped from him, and re- 


vealed the ſchemes which, they themſelves had firſt 
ſuggeſted. Somerſet was accordingly arreſted ; and 
| 5 „ Fo 1085 
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Sir Thomas Palmer, who had all along acted as x 
ſpy upon Somerſet, accuſed him of having formed a 
| deſign to raiſe an infurre&ion in the north, to attack 
the gens d' arms on a muſter day, to ſecure the Tower, 

and to raiſe a rebellion in London. Of theſe charges, 

the proof appears to have been very imperfect; but 

Somerſet confeſſed that he had once expreſſed his in- 
- tention, without forming any reſolution, of murder. 
ing Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, 
at a banquet which was to be given them by lord 
Paget. He was tried by a. jury of , twenty-ſeven 
peers, among whom were his accuſers Northumber. 
land, Northampton, and Pembroke. He was found 

uilty of felony, and condemned to be executed on 
; Fower-kill The ſpectators bore him ſuch + ſincere 
kindneſs, that they entertained to the laft moment 
the fond hopes of his pardon; many of them ruſhed 
in to dip their handkerchiefs in his blood, which they 
long preſerved as a precious relic z and ſome of them 
ſoon after, when Northumberland met-with the ſame 


doom, upbraided him with this cruelty, and diſplay: . 


ed to him theſe ſymbols of his crime. | 
15 52. Northumberland found that the ſaction of 
- Somerſet ſtill prevailed in the houſe of commons, for 
they had rejected a bill of -atrainder which had paſſed 
the houſe of peers againſt Tonſtal biſhop of Dur- 
ham, and another ratifyin z the attainder of Somer- 
ſet and his accomplices. He reſolved, therefore, to 
diſſolve- the parliament which had ſitten during this 
whole reign, and ſoon after to ſummon a new -one. 
This parliament, which had been elected by recom- 
mendatory letters from the king and council, was en- 
tirely obſequious to the will of Northumberland, di- 
vided the ſee of Durham into two biſhoprics, and its 
regalities were given by the king to Northumberland. 
'They likewiſe granted a ſupply of two ſubſidies, and 
two fifteenths ; but ſuch was the rapacity of the cour- 
tiers, that the crown ſtill owed about $300,000 pounds. 
I553.—The weak ſtate of Edward's health made 
Northumberland form the moſt ambitious. projets 
concerning. the ſucceſſion, to the thrage. He ow 

ent 
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ſented to the prince, that his two ſiſters had been de- 
clared illegitimate by the parliament; that Mary in 

ticular was a violent bigot to the Romiſn reli- 
gion; that the queen of Scots was excluded by the 
will of the late king; and that the lawful heir to the 
crown was the lady Jane Gray, daughter of the 
marchioneſs of Dorſet, who was elder daughter to the 
French queen, and the duke of Suffolk. Lady Jane 
Gray was married to lord Guilford Dudley, fourth 
ſon of Northumberland, and the marquis of Dorſet, 
whoſe lady was content to give place to her daugh- 
ters, was this" ſeaſon created duke of Suffolk. The 
reaſonings and artifices-of Northumberland made an 
impreſſion on the young prince, and he was prevailed” 
on to give his final conſent to the ſettlement projec- 
ted. A patent for this purpoſe was accordingly” 
drawn out; and this patent, having been previouſly 
ſigned by all the judges, (except Sir James Hales), 
and all the members-of the privy council, had the 
great ſeal affixed to it by the chancellor, . 

After this ſettlement was made, Edward viſibly 
declined every. day,. and ſmall hopes were entertained 
of his recovery. To make matters worſe, his phyſi- 
cians were diſmiſſed by the advice of Northumber- 
land; and he was put into the hands of an ignorant 
woman, who -undertook in a little time to reſtore 
him to his former ſtate of health. But his bad ſymp- 
toms ſtill increaſed, and he expired at Greenwich, in 
the ſixteenth year of his age, and the ſeventh of his 
reign. The excellent qualities of this young prince 
made him an object of tender affection to the public, 
9 us regret that a longer life was not granted 
0 d xt, | | 2 DAY 
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| — IEN ſenſible of the oppoſition which 

he muſt expect, had carefully concealed the deſtina- 
ton made by the king, and, in order to bring the. 
two princeſſes into his power, he had engaged the. 
council, before Edward's death, to defire their at- 


tendance in their brother's name. The lady Mary 


was within half a day's journey of the court when 
ſhe received private intelligence from the earl of A- 


rundel, of her brother's death, and of the conſpiracy 
ſormed againſt her, and ſhe immediately retired to 
Framlingham in Suffolk, from which ſhe wrote let- 
ters to the nobility, and moſt conſiderable gentry in 
every county of England, commanding them to aſ- 
ſiſt her in the defence of her crown and perſon. The 
people of Suffolk haſtened to pay their reſpects to 
her; and, upon their expreſſing apprehenſions for 
their religion, ſhe aſſured them that ſhe never meant 
to change the laws of king Edward. Her party daily 


gathered ftrength, and ſhe found: herſelf at the head 


of a very conſiderable force. | 

In the mean time, Northumberland wait d upon 
the lady Jane, who was in a great meaſure ignorant 
of theſe tranſactions; and it was with equal grief and 


ſurpriſe ſhe received intelligence of them. She was 
a lady of an amiable perſon, an engaging diſpoſit on, 


accompliſhed 


% 


* 
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| xcompliſhed parts; and ſhe was addicted to che pur- 


| ſuits of literature and the elegant arts. Her heart had 


never opened itſelf to the alluring proſpects of ambi- 
tion, and ſhe at firſt. refuſed: to accept the preſent 
which was offered her. But, overcome by the in- 


treatics of. her father, and father- in- law, and above 


all, of her huſband, ſhe ſubmitted to their will, and 
was prevailed on ta relinquiſli her own jadgment; 
Orders were given by the council to prociaim Jane 
throughout the kingdom; but theſe orders were | ex+- 
ecuted only in- London and the neighbourhood.” No 
applauſe enſued; the proclamatien was heard with 


lllence and concern; ſome. even expreſſed their ſcorn - 


and contempt. The progreſs of the lady Mary,; 
iouſed Northumberland to a ſenſe of his danger, and 


* 


he advanced at the head of ſome forc 25 which he had 
levied to oppoſe her. As he went along, he remark- 
ed the difaffection of the people, which foreboded a 


fatal iſſue to his ambitious hopes. Many, ſaid hes 


to lord Gray, come out to look at us, but I find 


rot one who cries Had ſpeed. cu When he reached St 


Edmondſbury, he found himfelf too weak to encounter 


the queen, and wrote to the council, deſiring them to 
ſend him a reinforcement. But tke.comnellors em- 
braced the opportunity. of his. abſence to throw off his 
uſurped authority, and to return to the duty which 


they owed to their lawful ſovereign. Mary was pro- 


claimed queen, and. the people expreſſed their appro- 
bation by houts of applauſe. Lady Jane, after the 


rain pageantry of. wearing a crown ten days, return- 


eto a private life with more ſatisfaction than ſhe 
felt when the royalty was tendered to her. Northum- 
berland himſelf deſpairing of ſucceſs, and deſerted by 


lis ſollowers,: laid.. down his arms, and was taken in- 


to cuſtody. His guilt was- too great, and his ambi- 
non too dangerous, to permit him to entertain any 


hopes of life. Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir W750 ; 
the 


Gates ſuffered along with him; and this was 
blood ſpilled on account of ſo dangerous and crimi- 
nal an enterprize againſt - the rights of the ſovereign. 
9:ntence was pronounced againſt lady Jane, and lor 
I 4 * | --., *» Guilfors 
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Guilford, but without any preſent intention of Putting 
it in execution. The youth and innocence of the per. 
ſons, neither of whom had reached their ſeventeenth 
year, pleaded ſufficiently in their favour. . 
Mary had imbibed the ſtrongeſt attachment to the 
- "catholic communian, and the higheſt averſion to the 
reformation, whence ſhe believed the misfortunes of 
her family originally fprung. Naturally of a ſour and 
obſtinate temper, ſhe poſſeſſed all the qualities fitted 


to compoſe a bigot; and her ignorance rendered her 


utterly incapable of doubt in her own belief, or of in- 
, dulgence to the opinions of others. The nation had 
great reaſon, therefore, to dread not only the aboli- 
tion, but the perſecution of the eſtabliſhed religion 
from the zeal of Marr. | 
The duke of Norfolk, who had been detained in 
* priſon during all the laſt reign, together with Court- 


ney, ſon of the marquis of Exeter, were reſtored to 
liberty. Gardiner, Bonner, Tonſtal, Day, Heathe, 


and Voiſey, were reinſtated in their ſees; and the queen 


refuſed to liſten to the men of Suffolk, who pleaded + 


her promiſe to maintain the reformed religion. Cran- 


mer, who was obnoxious to the queen, in conſequence 


of the hand which he had in the reformation, and in 
her mother's divorce, as well as for a late paper which 
he publiſhed againſt the maſs, was thrown into priſon, 
and condemned as guilty of high-treaſon, for the part 


which he had acted in concurring with the lady Jane. 


The execution of the ſentence, however, did not fol- 
low; and Cranmer was reſerved for a more cruel pu- 
niſhment. Peter Martyr, with many foreign proteſt- 
ants, ſeeing a ſtorm gathering againſt the reformers, 
left the kingdom; and the nation thereby loſt many 
uſeful hands for arts and manufactures, 2 
During this revolution in the court, no protection 
was expected by proteſtants under the parliament, 
which was ſummoned to aſſemble. A majority of 
the commons were obſequious to Mary's deſigns, and 
little oppoſition was made by the peers, who, from in- 
tereſt or expectations, were moſtly attached to the 
court. But, notwithſtanding, their compliances ** 
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the queen's inclinations; her choice of a huſband ap- 


red oſ ſuch importance to national intereſt, that 
they were determined in this article not to ſubmit. 
tamely to her will and pleaſure. Courtney, earl of 


Devonſhire, had gained on the- queen's affections, and | 


hints were dropped him of her favourable diſpoſitions 


towards him. But he neglected theſe overtures, and 


ſeemed rather to attach himſelf to the Lady Eliſa- 
beth ; which occafioned great coldneſs in the queen 


towards Devonſhire, and made her break out into de- 


clared animoſity againſt her fifter. 
Cardinal Pole, who had never taken prieſts orders, 
was another party propoſed to the queen; but his de- 


clining age, and habits of retirement made him be 
conſidered as unqualified for the buſtle of a court, and, 


the kurry of buſineſs, Mary, therefore, dropped all 
thoughts of an alliance with Pole; but ſhe ſtill intend- 
ed to reap the benefit of his wiſdom and-counſels. 


She ſent aſſurances to pope Julius III. of her earneſt. 


deſire to reconcile herſelf and her kingddms to the 
holy ſee, and defired- that Pole might be appointed 

is foe that pious office. The laſt party propoſed 
as a huſband to the queen, was Philip, fon and heir to 
the emperor, No ſooner did Charles hear of Ed- 


ward's death, than he immediately ſent over an a- 


gent to make propoſals of marriage to Mary, who, 
pleaſed with the ſupport of ſo powerful an alliance, 
and glad to unite herſelf more cloſely with her mo- 


ther's family, readily gave her conſent.” Gardiner, 
now chancellor and prime miniſter, ſeconded her views, 


but at the ſame time repreſented, that, in order to re- 


concile the minds of the people, it would be neceſſary -. 
to ſtop all farther innovations in religion, till the coma 
pletion of the marriage; and that the conditions ſnould 
be extremely favourable to the Engliſh, The emper- 


or approved his opinion, and detained Cardinal Pole, 
who was more fincere in his religious principles, and 
leſs guided by maxims of human prudence, from pro- 


ceeding on his journey to England. Mary's defign of 


eſpouſing Philip becoming generally known to the na- 
uon, the commons remonſtrated in ſtrong meaſures, . 
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againſt the danger of a foreign alliance ; but, to pre. 

vent, all farther applications of the kind, ſhe thought 
proper to diſfolve the parliament. The new laws 
with regard to religion were now more openly 
put in execution; the maſs was every where re. eſta. 
bliſhed ; marriage was declared to be incompatible 
with any ſpiritual office; a viſitation was appointed 
for reſtoring the ancient rites 5 and the clergy were 
forbidden to take the cath of ſupremacy on their re- 
_ ceiving any benefice. 7 

15 54.— This change of religion inſpired the proteſ- 
tants with great diſcontent, but the Spaniſh match ex. 

cited more general alarm. Though the conditions: 
_ were as favourable to the Engliſh as poſſible, this mo- 
deration in the emperor was repreſented as merely a: 
diſguiſe to conceal his ambitious deſigns againſt the: 
| liberty and independence of England. 4 
The people were prepared for a rebellion; and had 
any foreign power | Sg them encouragement, or any 
great man appeared to head them, the conſequences: 
might have proved fatal to the queen's authority. 
Some who formed a conſpiracy to riſe in arms were 
defeated in their attempts. The duke of Suffolk, who 
endeavoured to raife the people in the counties of 
Warwick and Eeicefter, was apprehended, and carried 
priſoner to London. Sir Thomas Wiat, who advanc- 
ed with a conſiderable force into the city, was deſerted: 
by his' followers, and ſeized near Temple-bar. He: 
was condemned and executed; and about 400 more 
re ſaid to have ſuffered for this rebellion. The guilt 
of the duke of Suffolk, who was executed ſoon after, 
was imputed to the Lady Jane Gray, and to her huſ- 
band. Lady Jane received the warning to prepare 
for death with the greateſt ealmneſs and conſtancy ; 
ſhe ably defended her religion againſt ſome catholic 
divines, whom the queen had fent to haraſs her with 
diſputation, under colour of mercy for her ſoul; and 
ſuch was the mildneſs of her diſpoſition, that, on the 
- ſcaffold, the laid all the blame on herſelf, without ut- 
tering one complaint againſt the ſeverity with which 
. ſhe was treated. d coroner" 


— 
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with her huſband; and the council, dreading the com- 
paſſion of the people for their youth, beauty, and in- 
nocence, ordered the execution to take place within 


the verge of , E007 
The ſuppreſſion of this rebellion ſtrengthened the 
queen's authority; the priſons were loaded with no- 
bility and gentry, whom their intereſt with the nation, 
rather than anx appearance of guilt, made the objects 
of her ſuſpicion ;_ even the lady Eliſabeth was treated 
with great ſeverity, and committed to cuſtody under 
a ſtrong guard at. Wadeſtoke, becauſe ſhe declined a. 
marriage which was offered her with the duke of Sa- 
roy. The parliament, which was ſummoned ſoon af-. 
ter, were not. altogether compliant with her wiſhes ;. © 
and, though they ratified ber marriage, they refuſed to 
paſs a law: propoſed by Gardiner, inveiting the queen 
with a power, of diſpoſing of the crown, and of ap- 
pointing her ſucceſſor. They dreaded that Mary, if 
poſſeſſed of ' ſuch a power, would make a will in her 
huſband's favour, and thereby render England for ever 
a province to the Spamih - monarchy, They likewiſe .,. 
refuſed to pals ſome. laws againſt the reformed reli- 
Fon, about which they were in general leſs ſcrupu- 
; and the queen finding that they would not an- 

ſwer her purpoſe, diſſolved.them.. „5 

Mary's thoughts were now entirely employed about 
the receiving Don Philip; and, with the fondneſs. of a... - 
young lover, the waited anxiouſly and impatiently the 
moment of his arrival. News at length came that 
he was landed at Southampton; a few days after, 
they were married in Weſtminſter, and having made 
a pompous entry into London, they went to Wind-. 
for, the palace where they afterwards reſided. Phi- 
lip's diſtant and reſerved behaviour was ill calculated 
to remove the prejudices entertained againſt him by 
the Engliſh nation; but it made him more acceptable 
to the queen, who was ſo fond of his company, that 
the ſhorteſt abſence gave her uncaſineſs, and the ſmal- 
leſt civilities ſhewed to any other woman, excited her 
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Cardinal Pole having arrived in England, invited 
the new parhament which had lately been ſummoned, 
and which, by the zeal of the catholics, and the influ. 
ence of Spaniſh gold, was more devoted to the queen's 
pleaſure, to reconcile themſelves and the kingdom to 
the apoſtolic ſee. This meſſage was taken in good 
part; both houſes profeſſed a ſincere repentance for 
their paſt defection, declared their reſolution to repeal 
all laws enacted in prejudice of the church of Rome, 
and prayed their majeſties that they would intercede 
with the holy father for the abſolution and forgiveneſs 


of their penitent ſubjects. The legate, in the name of 


his holineſs, gave the parliament and kingdom abſo. 
lation, and received them into the boſom of the church. 

Bat the parliament were not brought to make theſe 
conceſſions in favour of Rome, till they had received 
aſſurances that the plunder which had been made on 
the eccleſiaſtics ſhould not be enquired into; and the 
law repealing former ſtatutes againſt the pope, ſecur. 


ed the right of incumbents to their benefices, and of 


holders of church lands to their poſſeſſions. They 


were more indifferent with regard to religion; they 
revived the ſanguinary laws againſt heretics, and e- 


nacted ſeveral ſtatutes againſt ſeditious words and ru- 


mours. | 


Philip, fenfible of the averſion of the nation to the 
Spaniards, endeafoured to acquire popularity by re- 


. leaſing feveral priſoners of diſtinction; among whom 


were the lady Eliſabeth, and the earl of Devonſhire. 
Soon after the martiage, the queen fondly imagined 
herſelf to be pregnant; diſpatehes were ſent to inform 


foreign courts of this event; public thanks were of- 


fered up, and great rejoicings were made; the catho- 
lies aſſured themſelves that the child was to be a male; 


and prapers were ſaid that heaven would pleaſe to 


render him beautiful, vigorous, and witty. Though 


the infant was only the commencement of a dropſy, 


the belief of the queen's pregnancy was upheld with 


all poflible care; and, in caſe of her demiſe, Philip was 


appointed by parliament - proteQor during the mino- 
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Gardiner, the prime miniſter, and Cardinal Pole, 
the two men who had moſt influence at court, were 
of very different characters. Pole was ſeriouſly per- 
ſuaded of the catholic dottrines, and thought that no 
conſideration ought ever to come in competition with | 
ſuch important intereſts. Gardiner had always made 


his religion ſubſervient to his ſchemes of ſafety and 


| advancement. But, ſuch is the prevalence of temper _. 
over ſyſtem, that the benevolent diſpoſition of Pole 


led him to adviſe a toleration of thoſe tenets. which he 


highly blamed ; while the ſevere manners of Gardi- 
ner inclined him to ſupport, by perſecution, that reli- 
gion which at the bottom he regarded with indiffer- 
ence. This circumſtance of public conduct became 
the ſubject of deliberation in the council, and of diſ- 
courſe throughout the nation. The opinion of Gar- 
diner, being more agreeable to the bigotry of the 
queen and king, prevailed: it was determined to 
let looſe the laws in their full rigour, againſt the fe- 
formed religion; and a furious perſecution, accom- 
panied with eyery ſpecies of cruelty and horror, com- 


menced in England, which has ever fince held the 5 


Catholic religion in general deteſtation. Gardiner's: _ 
inſtrument in this bloody work was Bonner, biſhop 
of London, a. man of a ſavage and brutal character. 


The perſons condemned were not convicted of teach- . 


ing contrary to the eſtabliſted religion; they were 
ſeized merely on ſuſpicion ; and articles being offered” 
them to ſubſeribe, they were immediately, -upon their 
refuſal, committed to the flames. A commiſſion, ſi- 
milar to the inquiſition, was appointed by authority: _ 
of the queen's prerogative, more effectually to extir-- : - 
pate hereſy. They went farther : a proclamation was 


iſſued, declaring that whoſoever had any * books of 


hereſy, treaſon and ſedition, and did not inſtantly: 
burn them, without reading them, or ſhewing them 
to any other perſon, ſhould be eſteemed rebels, and 
be executed by martial law.” During the three years 
which this perſecution laſted, it is computed, that 
hve biſhops, Hooper, Sanders, Ferrars, Ridley and 
Latimer, 21 clergymen, 8 lay gentlemen, 84 trade 
> . - \ © x men, 4 
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men, 100 huſbandmen, ſervants and labourers, 
5.5. women, and 4. children, ſuffered by fire ; beſides 
- thoſe who were pumiſhed by impriſonment, fines and 
canfiſcations... Cranmer, the hero of the proteſtant 
party, who had long been detained in priſon, ſhared 
the ſame fate with the-reſt, and ſubmitted to the flames 
with the greateſt: conſtancy and cheerfulneſs.. He. 
. Ks ſucceeded in the ſee. of. Canterbury, by Cardinal. 
= IRE | | 
1557,—The oppoſition which the met with. 
| in . 12 Li ten which ſhe aſſembled, ſnewed 
1 how-odious theſe perſecutions were to the nation. The 
= _ abſence of her huſband, who, tired. of her importu.. 
nate love and jealouſy, had gone over to Flanders, 
increaſed her bad humour; the-diſapppintment in her 
pregnancy, threw her into melancholy; and ſhe gave 
vent to her ſpleen, by perſecuting the proteſtants, and 
by violently extorting money from her ſubjects, by whom 
ſhe knew herſelf to be hated. Her multiplied extor-- 
tions were deſigned to ſupply the demands of her huſ- 
band, who, having ſacceeded- to the dominions. of 
Spain, by the reſignation of his father, was engaged. 
in a war with France. The queen uſed all her ende - 
vours to embark. England in the quarrel ; and war 
was at length declared againſt that kingdom, though 
contrary to the inclination.of the people, and the opi-- 
nion of many of the counſellors. Recourſe was had 
to the former violent ,expedients for obtaining money, 
and a fleet, with an army of 10, ooo men, were ſent. 
[ pPyer to the low countries. The French received a: 
—_—-:--- great defeat from the Spaniards and Engliſh, in the. 
__.: ttle of St Quintin ; but this: was repaired by the tak - 
ing of Calais, which was effected by the duke of 
Guiſe, in the depth of winter, when all attempts a- 
gainſt it being deemed impracticable, a great part 
of the garriſon had been diſmiſſed. The Engliſh, be- 
reaved of this important fortreſs, murmured loudly - 
| 0 the improvidence of the queen and her coun- 
who, after engaging in a fruitleſs war, for the 
ſake of foreign intereſts, had expoſed the nation to ſo 


ſevere a diſgrace. 
WCF 1558.— The. 
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1558;—The marriage of the queen ot Scots, with 
' the Dauphin ſtrengthened the connection between the = 
kingdoms, and threatened very nearly the repoſe and 
ſecurity of Mary. She found it neceſſary, to ſummon 
a parliament, which, without any cenſure on the late 
arbitrary methods of extorting money, granted her 
a new ſupply: The Engliſh, this year, made an un- 
ſucceſsful attempt on Britanny; and, notwithſtanding 
a great victory gained by the. Spaniſh. at Gravelines, 
a period was ſoon after put to the war. Philip, at 
firſt, inſiſted on the reſtoration of Calais, and its ter- 
ritory to England; but his connection with that king- 
dom being: diſſolved by the death of Mary, whichhap- 
pened during the negociation, he agreed, that it ſhould? 
remain in the poſſeſſion of France, Ihe increaſe of 
the queen's malady, the ill tate of her affairs, the ab- 
ſence of her huſband ſo preyed upon her mind, as to 
throw her into a. lingering fever, of which ſhe died, 
after. a ſhort and unfortunate reign of five years; four 
months, and eleven das ont 
This princeſs poſſeſſed few qualities, either eſtima- 
ble or amiable: her perſon was. as little engaging as: - 
her behaviour; and obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, eruel- 
ty, malignity, revenge, and tyranny, ſeem to have been. 


the predominant features of her character.. 
ſ 
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ELISABETH. 1558. 


| "bo joy of the nation was extreme when tlie ſcep» 
tre paſſed into the hands of Elifabeth :: and- ſuch was 
the prudence and magnanimity of this young princeſs, 
that ſhe buried all ' paſt offences in oblivion, and re- 
ceived with affability even thoſe who, during the 
former reign, had acted with the greateſt malevolence 
againſt her. She had likewiſe the prudence to reject 
2 propoſal of marriage made her by Philip, becauſe. 
the nation entertained a great averſion to the Spaniſh. 
alliance, and marrying Philip would have been ac- 
knowledging her own illegitimacy. : 
The education of Eliſabeth, as well as her intereſt, 
led her to favour the reformation: Her title to the 
crown was incompatible ; with her being a Catholic 
for the ſentence pronounced by two popes againſt 
- her mother's marriage could not be annulled with- 
out a fatal blow to papal power. She remained not 
long in ſuſpence, with regard to her religious ſyſtem: 
ſhe immediately recalled the exiles, and gave liberty 
to the priſoners confined for the ſake of religion. 
We are told of a pleaſantry of one Rainsford on this 
occaſion, who ſaid to the queen, that he had a peti- 
tion to preſent her in behalf of other priſoners, called 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and: John : She . 1 
” f * ; . P: | 
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plied, that it behoved her firſt to conſult the priſoners 
themſelves, and to learn of them whether they de- 
fired that liberty which he demanded for them. 
Theſe declarations of her intention, made the biſhops 
foreſee a revolution in religion; and it was with ſome 
dificulty the biſhop of Carliſle could be prevailed on 
to officiate at her coronation. © : 5 . 
But Eliſabeth delayed the entire change of religion 
til the meeting of parliament, which was ſummoned 
to aſſemble, and which ſne found diſpoĩed to gratify 
her in every requeſt. They began with N 
the queen's title, and then proceeded to the ſupprel- 
fion of the lately erected monaſteries, and the annexa- 
tion of the ſupremacy to the crown. A law was like- 
viſe paſſed, confirming all the ſtatutes enacted in king 
Edward's time, with regard to religion, which had 
been repealed during the reign of Mary, and thus, in 
one ſeſſion, without violence, or tumult, was the 
whole religion altered, at the very commencement of 
a reign, and by the will of a very young woman, 
whoſe title to the crown was by many thought liable 
to great objections. The parliament likewiſe voted a a 
ſubſidy of tour ſhillings in the pound on land, and 
two ſhillings and eightpence on movtables, together 
with two fifteenths; and at the concluſion of the fef- _ 
fon, they framed an addreſs on the ſubject of the 
queen's marriage; which, though couched in the moſt , 
reſpectful expreſſions, yet met with a refuſal. While, 
2 private perſon, the obſerved, ſhe had always de- 
clined that engagement; and now, when betrothed 
to a kingdom, and burdened with the cares of govern + - 
ment, ſue would much rather perſevere in that reſolu- 45 
uon. N 1 & 15 5 | : 
1559—— Meanwhile, the negociations for peace with 
France were ſtill carried on; and Eliſabeth, ſenſible. 
that ſome years of tranquillity were neceſſary to the re- 
*labliſhment of her kingdom, and that Calais could.” 
never be recovered by treaty, agreed to abandon that 
place, and concluded a peace with Henry, But there. 
toon appeared a new ground of quarrel, ariſing from 
Mary queen of Scots, who, upon ſuppoſition 1 15 
3 : : boy CE 
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that the marriage. of Henry VIII. with Anne Bolejy 


was unlawful, was next heir to the. Engliſh crown. 
Henry determined not to neglect his daughter.in. 
law's claim, and ordered his ſon-to aſſume openly the 
arms as well as title of England.. When Francis II. 
aſcended the throne, he continued to aſſume the title 
of the king of England; and the Engliſh ambaſſadot, 
who complained of the injury, could. obtain only an 
evaſive anſwer. Eliſabeth, alarmed at the danger, 
thenceforth conceived. a. violent jealouſy and hatred 
againſt the queen of Scots; and the preſent ſituation 
of affairs in Scotland, afforded her a favourable op. 
portunity, both of revenging the injury, and of pro- 
viding for her own ſafety. Et | ; 
I be new doctrines preached by that violent and bold 
_ reformer, Knox, had made great progreſs in Scotland; 
and many of the nobility and gentry had entered into an 
aſſociation, termed the congregation. of. the Lord, 


for the defence of the reformed religion, and the ex- | 


tirpation of the ancient ſuperſtition. They were now: 
at open war with the queen Dowager ;. but, unable 
to ſupport themſelves againſt the ſuccours which ſhe. 
had received from France, and which ſhe expected 
from Germany, they applied for aſſiſtance to England. 
Eliſabeth, ſenſible of the danger which threatened her 
_ own kingdom, if the French were allowed to male 
themſelves maſters of Scotland, and impelled by ſym- 
pathy of religious principles, determined to ſupport. 
the falling fortunes of the congregation. She ſent 2 
fleet and army into Scotland; and, when the court of 
France offered to reſtore Calais, provided ſhe would 
not interpoſe in the affairs of that kingdom, ſhe reſo- 
lately replied, that ſhe would never put an inconſide- 
rable fiſhing town in- competition with. the. ſafety of 
her dominions. The French, who had prepared to 
defend themſelves in Leith, finding it impoſſible to 
ſubſiſt for want of proviſions, were obliged to capi- 
_ tulate. A treaty was ſigned at Edinburgh, wherein 
it was ſtipulated that the French ſhould inftantly eva- 
cuate Scotland; that the king and queen of France. 
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and Scotland ſhould abſtain from bearing the _ 
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Auming the title of England; that the adminiſtra- 
ton of Scotland ſhould be placed, during the queen s 


abſence, in a council of twelve; and that Mary ſhould : 


neither make peace nor war without the conſent. of 
the States. Before this treaty was ratified by the 
queen, the leaders. of the congregation aſſembled a 
parliament, wherein the Catholic religion was en- 
tirely aboliſhed, and the Preſbyterian form of govern- 
ment, with a confeſſion. of faith, agreeable to the new 
dorines, fubſtituted in its place. The queen denied 
the validity of a 8 ſummoned without the 
royal conſent, and refufed her ſanction to the ſtatutes 
which they enacted. But the Proteſtants gave them- 
ſelves little concern about this refuſal; they imme- 
diately put the ſtatutes in execution, and ſought for 
ſafety in the protection of England. 1 
1561. This ſignal ſucceſs, the faction which had 
crept into the French court, and the ſudden death of 
Francis II. which effectually prevented the annexa - 
tion of Scotland to France, all tended to give great 
ſecurity to Eliſabeth's government. She ordered, 
notwithitanding, her ambaſſador, Throgmorton, to 
require a ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh from_ 
the queen of Scots ; and, when that princeſs. applied 
for a ſafe conduct, in caſe ſhe ' ſhould: be obliged to 
paſs through England, ſhe received for anſwer, that 
till ſhz had given ſatisfaction by figning that treaty,. 
ſhe could expe& no favour from a perſon whom ſhe _ 
had ſo much injured. Mary made a ſpirited reply to 
this denial ; and embarking at Calais, ſhe paſſed. an 
Engliſh fleet, which had been equipped to intercept. 
her, in a fog, and arrived ſafely at Leith, attended 
by her three uncles, and other French courtiers. The 
tranſition from a refined court to the ſociety of a peo- 
ple turbulent and uncivilized, and moreover ſoured” 
by religious fanataciſm, was by no means agreeable” 
to a young, gay and beautiful queen, in the nineteenth  : 
year of ther age. Upon hep firſt arrival, ſhe was re- 
ceived with every mark of joy and affection; but ſhe * 
had ſoon reaſon to 0829941 5 change which ſhe had 
made. Notwithſtanding her engaging manners, and 
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complying diſpoſition, ſhe was ſtill a Papiſt, and 1 


tinued to have maſs celebrated in her own chapel. 
This excited univerſal alarm, and it was aſſerted in 
the pulpit that one maſs was more terrible than ten 
thouſand armed men. The clergy, headed by Kno, 
treated her with the greateſt contumely and inſolence, 
and filled her whole life with bitterneſs and ſorrow ; 
deſtitute of force, poſſeſſing a narrow revenue, ſur. 
rounded with a factious, turbulent nobility, a bigot- 
ted people, and inſolent ecelefiaſtics, ſhe ſoon found 
that her only expedient for maintaining tranquillity 
Cc to preſerye a good correſpondence with Eliſa. 


- Soan after her arrival in Scotland, ſecretary Li- 
dington was ſent to London, in order to pay her 
compliments to the queen, and expreſs her deſire of 
friendſhip and a- good correſpondence.. But a very 
unfeaſonable requeſt was at the ſame time made, that 


which condition the would renounce all her preſent 


pretenſions. But, ſuch was the jealous character of 


Eliſabeth, that ſhe would never conſent to fix the ſuc· 
ceſſion, much leſs in favour of a rival queen, whoſe 
Pretenſions for the preſent were fo plauſible. She 


offered, however, to explain the words of the treaty 


of Edinburgh, ſo as to leave no ſuſpicion. of their 
excluding Mary's right of ſucceſſion ; and, though 
farther conceſſions were never made by either prin- 
ceſs, they put on all the appearances 'of a cordial re- 

conciliation and friendſhip with each other. 
Eliſabeth employed the leiſure which ſhe now poſ- 
. ſefſed for the improvement and ſecurity of her king- 
dom, by encouraging agriculture, arts, manufactures, 
commerce, and navigation. Her ſingular felicity and 
renown procured her a great many ſuitors z but to 
all of them ſhe gave à gentle refuſal, which ſtill en- 
couraged their purſuits, attached them to her intereſts, 
and gratified her own diſpoſition to female coquetry- 
She ſeems indeed, to have determined in her own 
mind never to ſhare her power with any man, and 
| - | : | eren 
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0 have reſolved, a for as in her lay, that no one 
who bad any pretenſions to the ſucceſſion ſhould ever 
haye any heirs. Lady Catharine Gray, ſiſter to lady. 
Jane, who had been privately married, appearing to 
de pregnant, both of them were committed to the 
Tower, and OE poſterity * to be Dr | 
mate. p 
1562 —Philip U. of Spain, who was at the head of 
the Cathplic part ] in Europe, was cool and prudent, 
but cruel, bigotted, and tyrannical. Finding that the 
new doctrines had penetrated into Spain, be let looſe 
all the rage of perſecution againſt thoſe who. profeſ- 
ſed e and, induced by A bigotry of his own - 
temper, as well as by a regard to his political Intereſt, 
he determined to ſupport the Catholic faith, in oppo- 
ſition to the attempts of faction and innovation. The 
courſe of events concurring with choice, had placed 
Eliſabeth in a fituation diametrically oppoſite, and 
had raiſed her to be the glory, the bulwark, and the 
ſupport of the numerous though FE perſecuted Pro- 
teſtants throughout Europe. 


France was at this time torn by the moſt horrible 


civil, and religious wars, which have ever Jefolited Fl 


any vation. At the head of the Catholics were the 
duke of Guiſe, the conſtable Montmorency, and the 
king of Navarre, who having ſecured the poſſeſſion of 
the perſon of the young king Charles IX. conſtrained. 
the queen-mother, Catherine de Medicis, to embrace 
their party. Philip had likewiſe ſent them ſix thou- 
ſand men, and a ſupply of money. The prince of 

Conde, admiral Coligni, and Andelot, headed the 

Proteſtants, who finding themſelves unable to with- 
ſtand the great combination formed againſt them, 
craved the protection of Elſabeth, and offered to put 
Harre de Grace into the hands of the Engliſh, upon 
condition that the queen would ſend over 3000 men 
to garriſon it, together with 3000 more for the de- : 


fence of Rouen and Dieppe, and furniſh the prince | 
with a ſupply of 100,090 crowns. The terms were 


agreed to, and Eliſabeth immediately ſent over 2 
wy of” 3900- men to take poſſeſſion of Havre; the - 


Proteſtants © 
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Proteſtants were ſoon after eu with Ev | 
of equal ſtrength, and conſiderable remittances were 
made them in money. FEES 


© 1563.—Thele expences obliged Eliſabeth to ſum- 


mon a parliament, who, in an addreſs to: the queey, 


intreated her, either to chooſe a huſband, or to fix the 


ſucceſſion in caſe of her demiſe ; but Eliſabeth, jea. 
lous of the queen of Scots, and ſenſible of the imper. 


feet title of the houſe of Suffolk, would give no other 


but an evaſive anſwer. The parliament paſſed a lay, 
aſcertaining the queen's royal power over all ſtates 


and ſubjects within her dominions; and, after grant 
ing a ſupply, were profogued. _ 


ean time, the aſſaſſmation of che duke of Guile 
paved the way for a reconciliation between the con- 


_ tending parties in France; and a treaty. was at laſt a. 


greed to, which ſtipulated, that the Proteſtants ſhould 


de tolerated, a general amneſty be granted, and Conde 


reinſtated in- his offices and government. With regard 
to Eliſabeth, her charges, and he money which ſhe 


had advanced, were to be paid on her relinquiſhing | 


Havre, and Calais was to be reſtored at the expira- 


tien of the term agreed upon in the treaty with Hen. 


ry II. Elifabeth, diſſatisfied with theſe conditions, 


determined to keep poſſeſſion of Havre as a ſecurity; | 
but ſickneſs attacking the garriſon, and ſuccours nat 


arriving in due time, the place made a feeble reſiſt 
'ance, and at laſt farrendered to the French arms. The 
hoſtages for the reſtitution of Calais were reſtored by 
- Eliſabeth for-220,000 crowns. - - _ _. 

Peace ſtill continued with Scotland; even a cord. 
al friendſhip ſeemed to have taken place between the 
two queens, They had in the foregoing ſuramer'+ 
greed to bave an interview at Vork; but Eliſabeth, 


jealous of the ſuperior charms of her rival, or afraid | 
of reviving the ſubject of the ſucceſſion, delayed the 


meeting till next year. The marriage of the queen 
of Scots was now become an object of great impor- 
tance, and a cauſe of inquietude to Eliſabeth. Anx- 
ous, leſt Mary ſhould form any powerful foreign alli 
ance, ſhe always declared that nothing would 8 * 
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ver but her eſpouſing ſome Engliſh nobleman; and 
| the at laſt reccommended the earl of Leiceſter, a ſon 
of the late duke of Northumberland, Who, though def- 
tute of virtue and abilities, had, by polite and inſi- 
cuating manners, pres the favour and intimate 
friend{hip of his miſtreſs. But Leiceſter was too great 
a favourite to be parted with; and when Mary, allur- © 
ed by the promiſe of being declared ſucceſſor to te 
| Engliſh throne, ſeemed to hearken to Eliſabeth's pro- 
s, this princeſs receded from her offers. 
1564.—Eliſabeth's evaſions and artifices produced 
z coldneſs between the queens. Mary's fubjects and 
counſellors thought it time that ſome marriage was 
coneluded; and fixed their eyes upon Henry lord. 
Darnley, ſon of the earl of Lenox, and by his mother 
great grandſon to Henry VII. The Engliſh queen 
vas ſecretly not diſpleaſed with the projected marriage, 
and ſecretly deſired Mary to invite Lenox and his ſon 
iato Scotland. But, no ſooner did ſhe learn that Darn- 
ley's perſon was agreeable to the queen of Scots, and 
| that all meaſures were fixed for eſpouſing him, than 
ſhe exclaimed againſt the marriage, ordered Darnley 
o return into England, threw the counteſs of Lenox 
and her ſecond ſon into the Tower, ſeized Lenox's 
Engliſh eftate, menaced and complained as if ſhe had 
ſuffered the moſt grievous injury. This conduct, ap- 
parently fo unaceountable, but at bottom ſo full of 
duplicity and artifice, ſerved her as a pretence for re- 
fuſing to acknowledge Mary's title to the ſucceſſion of 
England, and for encouraging the diſcontents and re- 
bellion of the Scottiſh nobility and eccleſiaſtics. 
156;.--The queen's marriage with Darnley, the 
conſequent aggrandizement of Lenox's family and 
party, and Mary's unſhaken attachment to the catho- 
lic faith gave, offence to ſeveral of the Scottiſh nobility, 
among whom were the duke of Chatelrault, the earls 
of Murray, Argyle, Rothes, Glencairne, &c.. The 
malecontents having received ſecret promiſes of ſupport. 
from Eliſabeth, and even a ſupply of money, fled to 
Sürling, where, under a pretence of zeal for religion, 
they formed the refolution of taking up arms 1 
i 4 Xs 
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their ſovereign. The queen advanced againſt then 
with an army, which they were unable to reſiſt ; and; 
finding the nation not diſpoſed for a rebellion,, they 
were obliged to take ſhelter in England. Eliſabeth, 
. when ſhe found the event to diſappoint her expecta- 
tion, thought proper, with her uſual duplicity, to dil. 
avow all connections with the malecontents, and to de. 
elare every where that ſhe had never given them am 
encouragement, nor any promiſe of countenance or 
aſſiſtance. The baniſhed lords were thus obliged to 
have recourſe to the clemency of their own ſovereign, 
whoſe natural temper inclined her not to ſeverity; but, 
by the advice of her uncle the cardinal of -Lorraine, 
ſhe determined on the total ruin of men ſo celebrated 
for their zeal againſt the catholic faith; and it was 
only by a ſudden ang violent incident that they were 
ſaved from the rigour of the law. 3 
1 566.—Mary was at firſt pleaſed with Darnley' 
perſon and figure; and, in the firſt effuſions of ber 
fondneſs, ſhe had exalted him beyond meaſure; but, 
having leifure afterwards to perceive his weakneſs and 
vices, ſne began to ſee the danger of her profuſe libe- 
rality, and was reſolved thenceforth to proceed with 
more reſerve. His reſentment againſt this prudent 
conduct increaſed her diſguſt ; and the young prince, 
© enraged at her imagined neglects, pointed his ven- 
geance againſt every one whom he deemed the caule 
of this change in her manners and behaviour. He e- 
tered into a conſpiracy with ſome of the nobility a 
gainſt one Rizzio, an Italian, who, by inſinuation and 
addreſs, had gained an extraordinary ſhare of Mary's 
friendſhip and confidence, and whom Henry conſider 
ed as the cauſe of her coldneſs towards him; and that 
favourite was baſely aſſaſſinated as he fat at ſuppet 
with the queen. 'The baniſhed lords, whom the king 
had invited to rgturn, appeared in two days afiet. 


Mary, whoſe anger was engroſſed by injuries mor 


recent and violent, was eaſily reconciled to them ; and 
_ - they were reinſtated in their honours and fortune: 
The queen, at the interceſſion of the earl of Bothwel 
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à new favourite, was even pacified towards the aſſaſ- 


fins ; but her reſentment was implacable againſt her 
huſband; and his conduct having expoſed him to uni- 
yerſal contempt, the threw him off with diſdain and 
indignation. She ſoon after brought forth a ſon; 
and intelligence of this event was immediately ſent 
to Eliſabeth, who diſpatched the earl of Bedford, 
with her kinſman George Cary, to officiate at the bap- 
tiſm of the young prince. . 6303 4-5. 

The birth of a ſon increaſed the number of Mary's 
partizans in England. The ſubject of the ſucceflion 
was taken up in parliament; and, though the cour- 
tiers endeavoured to clude the blow, by affirming. 
that they heard the queen poſitively declare her inten- 
tion to marry, yet ſuch was the ſpirit of the houſe, 
that Eliſabeth was obliged- to ſend them peremptory 
orders to proceed no farther in the matter; and at 
laſt diſſolved them, with ſtrong marks of anger. 


o 
" — 
” 


Many of the Engliſh Catholics kept a correſpondence __ 


with Mary ; and the court itſelf of Eliſabeth was fall 
of her avowed partizans. But all theſe proſpects 
were blaſted by the indiſcretions, or perhaps crimes, ' 
of her future life, which threw her from the height of . 
proſperity, and involved her in infamy and ruin, 
 1569.—Mary's averſion to her huſband continued 


undiminiſhed; her attachment to Bothwell daily in- 


creaſed; reports were even ſpread of particular inti- 
macies between them; and the ſuſpicions againſt her 
were carried ſo far, that an illneſs, with which Henry 
was ſeized at Glaſgow, whither he had 1etired, was 
univerſally aſcribed to poiſon. To the ſurpriſe of all, 
2 friendſhip ſeemed to be again conciliated between 
them; the queen paid her huſband a viſit during his 
fickneſs, and brought him along with her to Edin- 


| burgh; but, leaſt the noiſe and bultle of the court might 


diſturb him in his preſent infirm ſtate of health, 
an apartment was fitted up for him in a ſolitary houſe 
at ſome diſtance. At two o' clock in the morning of 
the tenth of February, this houſe was blown up by 

un- powder, and the king's body was found at ſome 
in a nei * field. Suſpicions imme- 
. ; diately 
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diately fell on the earl of Bothwel ; and the earl of 
Lenox, in a letter to the queen, pointed out him and 
ſeveral others as perpetrators of the crime. But the 
power and violence of Bothwel, together with bis 
great favour with the queen, intimidated Lenox 
from appearing ; the trial was conducted with the 
moſt ſhameful precipitation; and, without accuſen 
or witneſs, a verdict was pronounced, abſolving Both 
wel from the king's murder. Another tranſaction 
which followed was equally infamous, and was no 
proof of Bothwel's innocence. This was an affocia- 
tion of the nobility, procured by the intereſt of Both. 
wel, in which they engaged to defend that noble, 
man with their whole power againſt all his calumnia- 
tors, and recommended him as a proper huſband to 
the queen; a recommendation which plainly” ſhews 
that they conſidered this event as entirely agreeable 
to the queen's wiſhes Mary having ſoon after gone 
40 Stirling, was, on her return, ſeized by Bothwel, 
and carried to the caſtle of Dunbar. It was ſtronghy 
faſpeted that this did not happen without Mary's 
connivance; and, when ſome of the nobility privately 
offered to reſcue her, ſhe anſwered, that, ſince her ar- 
rival, ſhe had been ſo well treated, that ſhe willingly 
remained with Bothwel. A few days after, * 
nobleman received a pardon for the violence com- 
mitted on the queen's perſon, and for all other crimes ; 
a diyorce from his former wife was procured ; the 
mfatuated queen, who had appeared in Edinburgh, 
and declared before the courts of judicature that ſhe 
was reſtored to ect freedom, ruſhed: forward to 
her manifeſt jon; and, regardleſs of the op- 
poſition of the court of France, and the remonſtran- 
ces of Eliſabeth, determined on the ſolemnization ef 
her marriage with Bothwel. 2 

Theſe tranſactions filled all men, both at home and 
abroad, with aſtoniſhment and horror. Mary's con- 
duct was univerſally condemned; there appeared in 
it ſomething more than imprudence; and the ſuip- 
cions formerly ſtarted, of her being concerned in the 
murder of her huſband, received additional confirms 


tion. 


tion. An attempt which Bothwel made to get poſ- 5 


ſeſſion of the perſon of the young prince, excited the 


formed an aſſociation for protecting the prince, and pu- 
niſhing the king's murderers. The armies of the confe- 
derates, and of the queen, met atCarberry ; but Mary, 


finding that her troops diſapproved of her cauſe, put 


herſelf, upon ſome general promiſes, into the hands of 
the nobility ; Bothwel eſcaped beyond ſeas, where he 
died in great miſery ; ſeveral of his ſervants who 
were taken, diſcovered the circumſtances of the king's 
murder, and were puniſhed for the crime. | 


The enraged faction committed the queen priſoner 


to Lochlevin caſtle, where all acceſs to her was refu- 
ſed to the Engliſh ambaſſador, whom Eliſabeth, touch⸗ 


ed with compaſſion, had ſent to interpoſe between 


and her rebellious ſubjects, and to propoſe her reſto- 


ration to liberty, and to her former authority, but 
under ſtrict limitations. The ruling party, however, 
though threatened with immediate Vengeance in cafe 
of a refuſal, determined on the depoſition of Mary ; 
and three inſtruments were feat her; by one of which, 
ſhe was to reſign the crown in favour of her ſonz by 
another, to appoint the earl of Murray, her illegiti- 
mate brother, regent; and by the third, to name a 


council, which, Murray being abſent in France, ſhould 


adminiſter the government till his arrival in Scotland. 
Mary, after ſhedding a flood of tears, was prevailed 


on to ſign theſe three inſtruments, without inſpecting 


anyone of them; and, in conſequence of this forced re- 
fignation, the y prince was proclaimed king by 
the name of James VI. Murray ſoon arrived to take 
poſſeſſion of his high office; and, by his vigour and 


abilities, in a ſhort time reduced the kingdom to ſub. 


miſſion. A conſiderable party, however, ſtill adhered 
to Mary; ſeveral of the diſcontented affociates deſert- 
ed to the ſame ſide; and compaſſion for the fituation 


of that unfortunate princeſs induced many to eſpouſe 


1568. Meanwhile Mary contrived to make her e- 
ſcape from Ta + and haſtened to join her 
2 5 


moſt ſerious attention; and the principal nobility 
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friends at Hamilton, where ſhe found herſelf at the 
head of 6000 men. (Eliſabeth, hearing of this event, 
offered both her good offices, and the aſſiſtance of her 
forces; but, apprehending the entrance of French 
forces into the kingdom, the defired that Mary would 
refer the controverſy between her and her ſubje&s to 
her arbitration. Eliſabeth had not leiſure to exert 
fully her efforts in Mary's favour, when the 
having aſſembled his forces, gained a complete vic. 
tory over the queen's party at Langſide near Glaſ- 
W; and that unhappy princeſs, flying ſouthwards 
rom the field of battle with the greateſt precipita- 
tion, took ſhelter in England. She immediately diſ- 
patched a meſſenger to London, notifying her arrival, 
deſiring leave to viſit Eliſabeth, and craving her pro- 
tection. he. f | 
Eliſabeth's generoſity now gave place to views of 
policy, and, ſwayed by the reaſonings of her ſecretary, 
Cecil, ſhe determined to give no aid to the queen ot 
Scots, nor admit her into her preſence, before ſhe 
| hould juſtify herſelf from the imputation of having 
been concerned in the murder of her huſband. The 
neceſſity of Mary's ſituation extorted from her a de- 
_ claration that ſhe would willingly juſtify herſelf ta 
her ſiſter from all accuſations, and would ſubmit her 
_ cauſe to Eliſabech's arbitration. A meſſage being 


Uke wiſe ſent to Murray, requiring him to deſiſt from 


the farther proſecution of the queen's party, and ſend 
ſome perſons to London to juſtify his conduct; he 
anſwered, that he would himſelf take a journey to 
England, attended by other commiſſioners, and would 
williagly ſubmit his .cauſe to the determination of 
Eliſabeth. Whatever was the event of this trial, 
Eliſabeth would be a gainer. If Mary's crimes were 
aſcertained by undoubted proof, ſhe could for- ever 
blaſt the reputation of that princeſs, or detain her for- 
ever a priſoner in England ; if the evidence fell ſhort 
of conviction, it was intended to reſtore her to the 
throne, bat with ſuch ſtrict limitations, as would leave 
Elifabeth perpetual arbiter of all differences * 
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the parties in Scotland, and render her in fact abio- 
jute miſtreſs of the kingdom. 1 | 5 

The duke of Norfolk, the earl of Suſſex, and Sir 
Ralph Sadler, were appointed commiſſioners for the 
examination of this great cauſe; and Vork was the 
place of conference. Mary, who had firſt been lodged 
in the caſtle of Carliſle, under the care of lord Scro 


| and afterwards removed to Bolton, a ſeat of that 


nobleman's in Yorkſhire, was unbroken by her miſ- 
fortunes z and ſenſible that her royal dignity would 
be diminiſhed by ſubmitting to a conteſt with her re- 
bellious ſubje&s before a foreign prince, began to re- 
pent of her former conceſſions. She demanded, there - 
fore, preſent aid from England, or hberty to paſs 
over to France; and it required all the artifices of 
Eliſabeth, who declared that ſhe examined the cauſe 
not as an arbiter, but as a friend anxious for her juſti- 
fication and the puniſhment of her ſubjects, to make 
her perſevere in the agreement which ſhe had made. 
Her commiſſioners *gave in a complaint concerning 


the injuries which ſhe had received from her ſubjects 


lince her marriage with Bothwel ; and the regent, 
apprehenſive that the Engliſh court intended, in what- 
ever light Mary's conduct ſhould appear, to reſtore 
her to the throne, and afraid to exaſperate his miſ- 
treſs to the utmoſt againſt him, by producing the 
molt violent charges againſt her, made at firſt a very 
feeble defence. © JJC TEST ET Ig 

He communicated his ſeruples to the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners, who, notwithſtanding Norfolk's inclina- 


tion to favour Mary, were obliged to tranſmit them 


to Eliſabeth; and that princeſs finding that they - 
pointed to ſomething more favourable to her views, 
with regard to the queen of Scots, than ſhe had hi- 
therto expected, ordered her commiſſioners to come 
to London, and encouraged the regent to bring the 
matter to full light. Murray proceeded to accuſe. 
Mary, in plain terms, of participation and conſent in 
the aſſaſſination of her huſband. When this 3 | 
was tranſmitted to Mary's commiſſioners, they decla- 
red that they had orders from their miſtreſs to re- 
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turn no anſwer to what might touch her honour, aud 
required that ſhe ſhould be admitted to Elifabeth's 
preſence, to whom, and to whom alone, ſhe would 
juſtify hex Tunocence. The neceſſary eonſequence of 
this refuſal, which appeared a preſumption againſt 
Mary, was the hreaking up of the conferences. But 
her enemies ſtill defired to have in their hands the 
proofs of her guilt ; they ſent for Murray, and re- 
proving him for the attrocious attempts which he had 
thrown upon his ſovereign, demanded what he could 
ſay in his own juſtification. He produced aà caſket, 
which, he ſaid, belonged to Bothwel, whichhadbeeninter. 
cepted bythe earl of Morton, and which contained love. 
letters and fonnets of her's to Bothwel, written in her 
on hand, and two papers, one written, another ſub- 
ſeribed by her, each of which contained. a premiſe of 
marriage with Bothwel, made before the pretended 
trial and acquittal of that nobleman. The whole con- 
tained unequivocal proofs of Mary's criminal corre- 
1 Bothwel, of her conſent to the mur- 
of the king, and of her concurrence in the vio- 
lence which Bofhwel pretended to commit upon her; 
Murray ſupported this evidence by the teſtimony of 
correſpondent facts. But to the authenticity of theſe 
papers many powerful objections. have been made; 
and conſequently, whatever we may think of Mary's 
ence in the foregoing tranſactions, the evidence 

of her guilt is ſtill far from being inconteſtible. The 
conferences being ended, the Scotch commiſſioners 
returned to their own country; and Murray-received 
from Elifabeth a loan of Fool. to defray the expen- 
ces of his journey. Mary renewed her requeſt of a 
perſonal interview with the queen, which was refuſed, 
as well as permiſſion to retire into France. Eliſabeth, 
though the avoided breaking openly with the queen of 
Scots, and always kept her in hopes of an aceommoda · 
tion, ſecretly reſolved ftill to detain her a captive. 
She was removed from Bolton, a place ſurrounded 
with Catholies, to Turbury in the county of Stafford, 
and committed to the care of the earl of Shrewl- 


bury. | : 
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The term fixed for the reſtitution, of Calais being 
expired, Eliſabeth ſent an ambaſſador to the French 
court, requiring them to reſtore that fortreſs; but, 
on pretence that the Engliſh had violated the treaty * 
by committing hoſtilities on France, the demand, as 
Eliſabeth had expected, was refuſed. tn. 
About this time the Puritans began to make con. 
Gderable progreſs in England. This ſe, which car- 
ried to the utmoſt extremity their oppoſition againſt. 
the church of Rome, were violent enemies to all cere- 
monies, rites, and forms in religion, which they con- 
ſidered as a reſtraint upon their zeal and deyotion; © 
and they even harboured a ſecret antipathy to the li- - 
turgy and hierarchy themſelves, Their political ſpe- 
culations were equally favourable to principles of ei- 
vil liberty; and they inculcated the doctrine of reſiſt- 
ing, or reſtraining princes... On theſe accounts, though 
ſecretly: countenanced by ſome of the queen's moſt fa - 
youred miniſters, they were extremely obnoxious to 
Lliſabeth, yho thenght that the reformation had al- 
ready gone too far in ſhaking off forms and obſer - 
vances, and who carried the royal prerogative as 
high as any of ber ꝓredeceſſors, and higher than any 
of her ſucceſſors. ee by bl , 

1569 —The duke of Norfolk was the firſt ſubje& 
in England, and, being a widower, his: 1age with 
the queen of Scots appeared ſo natural, it had 
occurred to ſeveral of his friends, and to thoſe of that 
princeſs. But the firſt perſon who opened the ſcheme” 
to the duke, as well as to Mary, by means of Sir 
James Melvil, was the earl of Murray, before his de- 
parture for Scotland, whereby he procured a fate 
paſſage through England, and a ceſſation of hoſtilities. 
with Mary's partizans in the former kingdom. Nor- 
folk conſidered the conſent of Eliſabeth as a requiſite - 
condition for finiſhing the alliance; but, afraid of a re- 
fuſal, he durſt not open to her his intentions. He 
previouſly attempted to gain the approbation of the 
moſt conſiderable nobility ; and a letter was written 
to Mary by Leiceſter, and ſigned by ſeveral of the 
firſt rank, recommending. Norfolk for a huſband... 
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The kings of France and Spain were privately cog. 
 Julted, and expreſſed their approbation. So exten. 
five a conſpiracy could not eſcape the vigilance of 
Eliſabeth and her ſecretary Cecil, the ableſt of her 
miniſters, and the moſt attached to her intereſts and 
opinions. Intelligence was given them, firſt by Lei. 
- ceſter, then by Murray; the duke of Norfolk was 
committed to the Tower; Mary was removed to Co. 
ventry, and guarded more ſtrictlix. 2. 
An inſurrection ſoon after broke out in the north, 
headed by the earls of Weſtmoreland. and Northum. 
berland, the leaders of the Cathohe party, who had 
communicated their defigns to Mary and her miniſ. 
ters; and who, having entered into a correſpondence 
with the governor of the Low Countries, had obtain- 
ed from him a promiſe of aſſiſtance. Their forces a- 
mounted to 4000 foot, and 1600 horſe ; but Eliſa- 
beth, vigorous in her own defence, and ſupported by 
the good-will of her ſubjects, ſent againſt them a 
much more powerful force, and the infurgents diſper- 
ſed without ſtriking a blow. The leaders fled into 
Scotland ; Northumberland was found fkulking in 
that country, and committed by Murray to Loch- 
levin caſtle ; Weſtmoreland received ſhelter from the 
chieftains of the Kers and Scots. The duke of Nor- 
folk, though in confinement, promoted as far as he 
could the levies for the queen, who was ſo well plea- 
ſed with his behaviour, that, having exacted a promiſe 
*from him to proceed- no farther in his negociati 
with Mary, ſhe releaſed him from the Tower, and 
lowed him to live in his own houſe. | 
The detention of Mary was a meafure attended 
with great danger; her partizans became every day 
more zealous for her deliverance. But Elifabeth pre- 
ferred it to the danger of allowing her to ſeek relief 
4n Catholic- countries ; the determined, by every pru- 
dent -expedient, to guard againſt the miſchieis tg 
which it was expoſed. Proſeſſions and promiſes were 
daily made to Mary, and were returned by proſeſ- 
ſions equally infincere ; an appearance of friendſhip 
was maintained on both ſides; but the animoſity and 
Lo ib | jealouiy 
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jealouſy, which had long prevailed between them, al- 
ways became more inveterate and incurable. =» 

1570.—The aſſaſſination of Murray the regent 
| - threw Scotland into confuſion. - To check the pro- 
| greſs of Mary's party, an army was ſent to the north, 
under pretence of chaſtiſing the borderers, but in 
reality with a deſign to give afliſtance and encou- | 
ragement to the queen's enemies. Lenox was e- 
lected regent; and Eliſabeth ſent a reſident to main- 
tain a- correſpondence. with him. She was cautious, 
however, not to declare openly againſt Mary; and 
the better to amuſe her with hopes of an accommo- 
dation, ſhe made a propoſal of reſtoring her to her 
throne, upon certain conditions, tlie chief of which 
were, that Mary ſhould marry no Engliſhman with- - 
out the conſent of Eliſabeth, nor any other perſon 
without the conſent of the ſtates of Scotland, and 
that the young prince ſhould be: ſent into England, 
to be educated there. The neceſſity of Mary's at- 
fairs obliged her to accept them; and it was alſo a- 
greed that commiſſioners ſhould be ſent by Lenox 
to treat of an accommodation with the queen of 
Scots, under Eliſabeth's mediation. But Eliſabeth's 
inſincerity ſoon appeared; for, when the Scotch com- 
miſſioners declared that they had no power to treat 
of things which might infringe the title of their 
young king, ſhe diſmiſſed them with injunctions to re- 
turn after having procured ampler- powers. This 
pretence for a delay opened Mary's eyes concerning © 
the ambiguous conduct of her rival; and, finding 
her hopes eluded, ſhe was mor: ſtrongly incited to 
make, at all hazards, every poſſible attempt for her 
liberty and ſecurity. * . . 
1571.—In a parbament which was*now-fummon#- 
ed, after an interval of five years, a ſpirit of liberty 
began to manifeſt itſelf, which was carefully repreſ- 
ſed by this arbitrary princeſs. They were enjoined; . 
a the beginning of the ſeſſion, not to meddle with 
any 2 of ſtate; I Stricland, having, 5 | 
vas thought, derogated from the prerogative of the 
queen, as ſupreme head * the church, by exhibiting 
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a bill for the amendment of the liturgy, was 
before the council, and ibited from ue 
appearing in the houſe of commons. Several members 
complained of this as an infringement on the privi. 
. Jeges of the houſe ; and Elifabeth, finding that her 
proceedings would occaſion a great ferment, ſent next 
day to Strieland her permiſſion to give attendance in 
parliament. 'Another member, who moved for a hill 
againſt an excluſive patent, was likewiſe ſeverely re. 
primanded by the council; and the bill had no e&. 
fett. Theſe arbitrary proceedings, though to us they 
appear extraordinary, were agreeable to the charac. 
ter of Eliſabeth, and the cireumſtances and opinions 
of the times. Several laws favourable to the prero- 

ative were paſſed this ſefſion ; and a ſtatute, plainly 
evelled againſt the queen of Scots, was "enacted, de. 
claring it unlawſul to maintain that any perſon, ex. - 
cept the queen's natural iffue, is or ought to be her 
heir or ſucceſſor. A ſupply of one ſubſidy and two 
fifteenths was likewiſe granted by parliament, Tho 
Eliſabeth poſſeſſed unlimited authority over her par- 
- lament and people, ſhe was ſtill kept in great anxiety; 
and the diſturbances in France, and the 

Low Countries, though in one point of view they 
ſeemed to give her ſecurity, yet reminded her that ſhe 
was expoſed to the ſame danger by the inteſtine” diſ- 
cord and religious differences of her own country. 

The civil wars, which had anew broke out in 

France, were coneluded in 1750, by an accommoda- 
tion, whereby a pardon was granted the Hugonots 
for all paſt offences, and the edits were renewed for 
 Hberty of conſcience. But this accommodation was 
not fincere on the part of the Catholics, and was en 
a ſnare, whereby Charles projected to extirpate at 
| _onee all his enemies. To lull the Proteſtants in ſecu- 
rity, he affected to enter into eloſe connections with 
Eliſabeth, the head of that party, and even offered 
Ber his brother, the duke of Anjou, in marriage. Ne- 
gociations were entered into on the ſubje& ; but both 
Parties being inſincere in their proſeſſions, they were 
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The bigotry and tyranay of Philip” had excited 
violent commotions and diſorders in the low countries, 
and the duke of Alva, a greak ſoldier, who. trans- 
ferred into all government the ſevere diſcipline of a 
camp, was ſent from Italy, with a body of veteran 
Spaniards, to keep in awe the rebellious Flemings. 
The cryelties of Alva obliged many to leave their  * * 
country; and meeting with protection in England, 
they introduced ſome uſeful manufactures formerly 
unknown in that kingdom. Eliſabeth not only pro- 
teſted the exiles, but ſhe alſo gave a ſevere: blow to 
the duke of Alva, by ſeizing as a loan 400,000 
crowns, which ſame Genoeſe merchants were tranſ- 
porting into Flanders, the veſſels having it oa board 
being forced to take ſhelter in Plymouth and South- 
ampton, from ſome. privateers equipped by the 
Freuch Hugonots. Alva ſuſtained an irreparable 
ioſs by the want of this timely ſupply ; and, in order 
to revenge the inſult, he determined to ſupport the 
cauſe and pretenſions of the queen of. Scots. A plan 
was laid for ſubverting the government by a foreign 
invaſion, and a domeſtic inſurrection. Mary, deſpair- 
ing of ever recovering her authority, or even liberty 
by pacific meaſares, willingly gave her concurrence. 
Norfolk, who had opened anew his correſpondence 
vith this princeſs, aſſented to the plan; which was, - 
that Alva ſhould tranſport 6000 fant and 4000 horſe 0 
into England; ſhould land them at Harwich, where 
Norfolk was to join them with all his friends; ſhould - 
thence march direHMly. to London, and oblige the 
queen to ſubmit to whatever terms the conſpirators 
ſhould pleaſe to impoſe upon her. A. triſling incident 
having led the queen and Cecil, now Lord e 
to entextain ſome ſuſpicions of this conſpiracy, Nor- 
ſolk's ſervants were ſeized; examined, and compelled 
by torture to confeſs the whole truth. Norfolk was con- 
demned by a jury of twenty-five peers ; but the queen 
kill heſitated about his execution; tied ſhe ſigned 
the warrant, and twice revoked tlie fatal ſentenee; 
and, though puſhed to rigonr hy her miniſters, Eliſa- 
| beth would. not conſent to his execution, till after 
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er dene desde and after the fandion of par- 
Lament had been obtained. 
I be parliament was ſo ed at Mary, who was 
either bor occaſion or cauſe of all theſe diſturbanees, 
that the commons made a direct application for herim- 
mediate trial and execution. But Eliſabeth would not 
carry matters to ſuch extremities, and only ſent ſome of 
her counſellors to expoſtulate with her, and to demand 
ſatisfaction. She thought it neceſſary, however, to 
confine her more ſtrictly, and to follow maxims very 
different from thoſe which ſhe had hitherto purſued 
in the management of Scotland. She — 
gave ſuch effectual aſſiſtance to the earl of Morton, 
who had been choſen regent after the death of Marre, 
the ſucceſſor of Lenox, the kingdom ſubmitted 
entirely to his authority. and during a long time 
gave no further in quietude to Eliſabeth. 
An alliance had been entered into with Frances 
but the dreadful maſſacre of Paris, the reſult of that 
eonſpiracy which had been formed for the extermina- 


tion of the proteſtants, ſhewed her the dangerous 10S 


tuation wherein, as their head and protectreſs, ſhe 
was placed. She had good reaſon to be apprehenſive 
of che united counſels of Philip and Charles; they 


now avowed the moſt entire friendſhip, and were 


n ſtrict confederacy with the queen of Scots, 
the pretender to her throne, who poſſeſſed numerous 
and zealous partizans in the heart of the kingdom. 

h ſhe found it prudent not to reject all com- 
merce with the French menarch, ſhe prepared ber- 
ſelf for that attack which ſeemed to threaten her from 
the combined power · and violence of the Romaniſts, 
by putting her fleet in order, exercifing her militia, 
and conciliating the affections of her ſubjects. She 


likewiſe | ſupported ſecretly the French proteſtants, 


who, under the conduct of the King of Navarre, 
were ſtill formidable to their enemies; and ſhe con- 
ſidered her intereſts to be eſſentially connected with 
the ſuppreſſion of the houſe of Guiſe, the leaders of 
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he ſame political views which engaged Eliſabeth 
to ſupport-the — . would have led her to aſſiſt 
thediſtreſſed proteſtants in the Low Countries; but the 
mighty power of Philip kept her in awe, and obliged 


her to preſerve ſome terms with that monarch. In | 


1575, ſhe received an embaſſy from the Hollanders, 
who, under William Prince of Orange, were making 
2 noble but unequal ſtruggle for their liberty, a ant 
the whole force of the Spaniſh Monarchy, offering 


her the poſſeſſion and ſovereignty of their provinces, . 


if ſhe would exert. herſelf in their defence. But, as 
this would have involved her in an open war with 
Philip, and, having once taken up the cauſe of the 
fates, ſhe could not in hononr abandon it. However 
deſperate and prejudicial to her intereſt, ſne refuſed 
in poſitive terms the ſovereignty proffered her: The 
Hollanders being afterwards joined in their oppoſi - 


tion-to Spain by the reſt of the provinces in thje | 


Netherlands, and a proſpect appearing of their mak - 


ing a vigorous: refiſtance,. Elifabeth at length deter- 


mined to embrace the protection of their liberties. 
She was further indueed to form this reſolution, that 
ſhe might prevent” them from throwing themſelves 


into the arms of France, and might difappoint the. 
ambition of Don John of Auſtria, ho bad projected 


to eſpouſe the queen of Scots; and to acquire in her 


right the dominion of the Britiſh kingdoms. In 


1578, therefore, ſhe concluded a treaty with the 


Rates, in which ſhe ſtipulated to give them a loan of 
100,000l., and to aſſiſt them with 5000 foot, and 


1000 horſe, at the charge of the Flemings. Her 
commander was to be admitted into the council of 
the ſtates ; nothing was to be determined concerning 
war or peace without her knowledge; diſputes among 


themſclves were to be referred to her; and ſhe was 
to be aſſiſted with an equal army in caſe of being at- 


| While almoſt all Europe was in commotion, Eng- 


land, during ſeveral years, enjoyed profound tran- 

quillity, The bull iſſaed by the Pope in 1571, excom-+ 

municating Eliſabeth, had increaſed the * and 
169 ſeverity 
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ſeverity of the government againſt the Catholics ; bur 
Mill they could not juſtly complain of violence or per. 
ſecution. The Puritans, oyer whom ſhe appeared 
more anxious to keep a ſtriqt hand, received protec. 
tion from ſome of her moſt conliderable courtien 
and the puritanical ſpirit again appeared in a parlia. 
2 which was held during this periad. The pru. 
| e and wiſdom of the queen's adminiſtration, to. 
ether with her frugality, endeared her to her ſubjechs, 
and rendered her formidable to her enemies, 
But dangers multiplied on every hand, and that 
vigilance and attention from which the greateſt ſe. 
curity had not exempted her, became every day more 
neceſſary. Her influence over the Scottiſh council; 
was greatly diminiſhed by the intrigues of the count d 
Aubigney, afterwards earl of Lenox, who, having 
acquired the young King's favour, endeavoured to 
divert him from the Engliſh intereſt, Morton, the 
head of her party, was, notwithſtanding her intercel. 
ſon, condemned and executed as an accomplice in the 
late king's murder. She, was the mere anxious about 
Scotland, becauſe it afforded her enemies a ſafe and 
eaſy method of attacking her kingdom; and the in- 


_ ., - juries which Philip king of Spain both committed 


and received taught her daily to expect a rupture 
with that monarch, Philip bad ſent, in the Pope's 
name, a body of Spaniards, to aſſiſt ſome male-con- 
tents in Ireland; and when complaints were made of 
this invaſion, they were anſwered by like complaints 
of the piracies committed by Sir;Francis Drake; this 
hold ſeaman, the firſt Engliſhman who ſailed round 
the globe, having paſſed through the ſtraits of Ma- 
— into the Pacific Oeean, took many rich prizes 
rom the Spaniards in thoſe parts, and returned 
home by the Eaſt Indies, leaded with booty. Eli- 
ſabeth, allured by a hope of ſharing in the plunder, 
and admiring his valour, loaded him with honours 
upon his return. At the remonſtrance of the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, ſhe reſtored part of the booty; but 
finding that Philip had ſeiaed the money for his own 
_ uſe, ſhe refuſed to make any more reſtitutions. 
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 1581.-The parliament, which was held this year was 


ed by the treaſonable practices of the catholic 
IF. and by the zealons exemvions of the Jelaith to 


ſome ſevere laws againſt the Engliſh papiſts, whq 
continued to give ber during her whole reign, 


The duke of Alengon, who, after his brother's ac- 
cefſion to the French throne, by the title of Henry III. 
was created duke of Anjou, had formerly made pro- 
poſals of marnage to Vii :Cabeth, This young Prince, 
who ſecretly paid the queen à viſit at Greenwich, 
ſeems to have made an eee. — her heart; ne- 
gociations concerning the intended marriage were 
opened up, and the articles were ſoon ſettled between 
the commiſſioners of the French and Engliſh. courts. 
The duke of Anjou being choſen by the ſtates go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, received a preſent from 
Elizabeth of 100, ooo crowns ; and, when his army 


vent into winter-quarters, he came over to England * 


to proſecute his ſuit to the queen. The reception 
which he met with led him to think that Eliſabeth 
kad finally determined to make choice of him for a 
huſband. On the-anniverſary of her coronation, af · 
ter long and intimate diſcourſe with him, ſhe took a 
ring from her finger, and put it on his; from which 
the ſpectators concluded that ſhe had given him a 
promiſe of marriage, and was even deſirous of ſigni- 
fying her intentions to all the world. But, notwith; 
ing her attachment to the duke, the remonſtran- 
ces of her wiſeſt counſellors, and her own ſettled ha · 
bits of prudence and ambition, at laſt prevailed oyer 
that fond paſſion, which, even in her 49th year, ſhe 
had conceived for that prince. Having ſent for An- 
| jou, ſhe had a long conference with him in private, 
where ſhe was ſuppoſed to have made him apologies 
for breaking her former engagements, He expreſſed 
great diſguſt on his leaving her, threw away che ring 
which ſhe had given him, and uttered many curſes 
en the mutability of women, and of iſlanders, - 
1582. A revolution, favourable to the intereſts of 
ſoon after happened in Scotland. A, parity | 
of the nobles, probably with the concurrence of A 
3 | e Princeis, 
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princeſs, ſeized the king's perſon at Ruthven, difmic. 
ſed the earls of Lenox, Arran, and all the preſem 
counſellors, and procured a ratification of their pro- 
ceedings from the aſſembly of the church, and a con. 
vention of the eſtates. Mary, affected with the deten. 
tion of her ſon, wrote a pathetic letter to Eliſabeth; 
complaining of the hardſhips of her confinement, ang 
craving her aſſiſtance for her own and her ſon's liber. 


ty. Convinced: that Elizabeth would never agree to 


reſtore her to power, and age and infirmities having 
ſuppreſſed her views of ambition, ſhe moderated her 
requeſts, and propoſed that ſhe ſhould be aſſociated 
with her ſon in the title to the crown of Scotland, but 
that the adminiſtration ſhould remain ſolely in him. 
- She was content to live in England in a private ſta- 
tion, but with a little more liberty than ſhe had for ſe. 


veral years enjoyed. Elifabeth ſecretly determined to 


—deny theſe requeſts ; but ſhe threw all the odium on 
the privy council of Scotland, who being her creatures, 


refuſed to enter into a propoſed negociation for Mary's 


liberty, and her aſſociation with her ſon in the title to 
_ _ » 1584.—About this time ſeveral conſpiracies againſt 
the queen's government, and even life, were detected, 
and the conſpirators puniſhed. As theſe plots were: 
imputed tothe intrigues of Mary, and of the catholics, 
ber zealous -partizans, the confinement of that prin- 
ceſs, who was committed to the euſtody of Sir Amias 


Paulet, and Sir Drue Drury, was rendered more ſtrict; 


and the popiſh religion, which had formerly been con- 
nived at, was now totally ſuppreſſed by act of parlia- 
ment. The commons, a majority of whom were pu- 


ritans, applied for a farther reſormation in religion; 


dut, afraid of offending the queen, they only preſented 
a humble petition for this purpoſe to the houſe of 
lords. The chief thing complained of in this peti- 


tion was the court of ecclefraſtical commiſſion, con- 


ſiſting of twenty · four commiſſioners, twelve of whom 
were eccleſiaſtics, and three made a quorum. They 
were empowered to try errors, hereſies, &c.; their ju- 
riſdiction extended over the whole kingdom, and was 


liable 
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lable to no controul from the courts of law. They 
were directed to make enquiry by every method which 
they could deviſe; and they had an unlimited power 
of puniſhing by fine and impriſonment. In a word, 
this court was a real inquifition, attended with all the 
iniquities, as well as cruelties, inſeparable from that 
tribunal. At the end of the ſeſſion, however, the 
queen reproved them for their preſumption, and told 
them, that he who found fault with the church threw 
ſlander on her, who was appointed by God its ſu- _ 

The aſſaſſination of the prince of Orange, the great 

r of the ſtates of Holland, the great progreſs 
of the Spaniſh arms, and the rejection of an applica» 
tion to the king of France, compelled them anew to 
make an offer to Eliſabeth, of acknowledging her for 
their ſovereign, on condition of obtaining her protec- 
tion and aſſiſtance. Foreſeeing that the acceptance of 
their ſovereignty would oblige her to employ her whole 
force in their defence, would give umbrage to her 
neighbours, and would expoſe her to the reproach of 
ambition and uſurpation, ſhe immediately rejected 
this offer. She entered, however, into a league with. 
the ſtates, and ſent over to their aſſiſtance 6000 men, 
under the command of the earl of Leiceſter, on whom 
they conferred the title of governor, and captain-gene- 
ral of the United Provinces. But this ſtep gave great 
offence to. Eliſabeth, who was diſpleaſed with the ar- 
tifice of the ſtates, and the ambition of Leiceſter. + 

1586.—The aſſiſtance which Eliſabeth gave the 
fates rendered a breach with Philip inevitable; and 
lhe determined to attack him in America, where he 
was moſt vulnerable, and which was the great ſource 
of his riches. An expedition under Sir Francis Drake, 
who had been ſucceſsful in ſeveral attempts againſt 
the Spaniſh ſettlements, rouſed the ſpirit of the nation, 
and excited them to new enterprizes. Leiceſter was 
not equally ſucceſsful in the Low Countries; he poſ- 
ſeiſed neither courage nor abilities equal to the truſt 
repoſed in him; and the ſtates being diſcontented 
vith his management of the war, he departed ſoon af 
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| Cog England. The campaign in Holland was dil. 


any age. The following 
_ ferves our admiration : While he lay on the field of 


iſhed by the loſs of Sir Philip Sidney, one of the 
moſt accompliſhed gentlemen who have appeared in 
inſtance of his humanity ge. 


battle, mangled with wounds, a bottle of water was 
brought him to relieve his thirſt ; but, obſerving 3 


_ ſoldier near him in a like miſerable condition, he {aid 


This man's neceſſity is ſtill greater than mine, and reſigned 
to him the bottle of water. Eliſabeth, for her great, 
ter ſecurity againſt attempts from abroad, was care. 
ful to maintain her connections with Scotland, and en- 


_ tered into a league with her kinfman James, by which 
1 eee r Ir in caſe of an 


rr 
experienced from Eliſabeth had irritated her extre. 
mely againſt that princeſs, and at length engaged her 
in 8 which afforded her ene mies a reaſon for 
her ruin. The perſecutions exerciſed againk 

— lies had inflamed them with the higheſt ani 
cy was at 
an aſſaſſination of the queen, an in- 
— made: thee) invaſion. The chiefs of this 
conſpiracy were John Ballard, 2 prieſt of the ſeminary 
for the Engliſh —.— at Rheims, who had come 


over to England in the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, and un. 


der the aſſumed name of Captain Forteſcue, and An- 
thony Babington, a young gentleman of family 
and fortune, who had been employed in the ſervice of 
the-queen of Scots. Theſe procured fix others, who 
readily undertook to aſſaſſinate Elif. beth. Mary was 
to be — to liberty, and, by the aſſiſtance of the 
catholics, who would fly to arms whenever they heard 
of her delivery, and of the foreign ſuecours which they 
expected ſhe was to be eſtabliſhed on the throne of Eng- 
land. Babington contrived to inform that princeſs of 


the plot ;"ſhe highly approved of the deſign, and pro- 


miſed the confpirators every reward in her power. 
But the whole was revealed to Walſingham, the {- 
N * catholic prieſt, who had been 

employed 
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ed to manage the with Mary, 
5 betrayed the letters entruſted to W 
Aſter the names and intention of the conſpirators were 
fully diſcovered, they were immediately apprehended 
and thrown into priſon. Fourteen were condemned 
ud executed; ſeven of them-acknowledged the crime 
on their trial; the reſt were convicted on evidence. 
Mary remained ignorant of the diſcovery of the 


conſpirators, till informed of it by the orders of Eli. 


fabeth. She was removed from the preſent. place of 
her confinement to Fotheringay caltle, in the county 
of Northampton. Her two ſecretaries were arreſted ; _ 
all her papers were ſeized, and ſent up to the council. 
By the advice of a majority of the miniſters, meaſures 
were taken for her trial; and, in terms of an act paſo 
jd the former ſeflion of parliament, forty commiſion- 
ers were appointed to examine and paſs ſentence on 
Mary. The commiſfioners met at Fotheringay caſtle, 
and ſent meſſengers to inform Mary of the approach- 
ing trial. She replied, that ſhe was an abſolute inde- 


pendent princeſs, and would not degrade herſelf ſo far 


4 to ſubmit to a trial and examination before ſubjects. 
But, being perſuaded by the reaſoning of the courtiers, 


particularly Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, to anſwer before 
the court, the crown lawyers proceeded to open the 


charge againſt her. They proved, by intercepted lets 


ters, that ſhe had allowed herſelf to be treated as 


queen of England ; that ſhe had promiſed to transfer 
© Philip her right to that kingdom, if her fon ſnould 
refuſe to be converted to the catholic faith; and that 
ſhe had concurred in the deſign of affaſſinating Eliſa- 


beth. This part of the charge ſhe poſitively denied; 


but it was ſupported by the evidence of Nau and Curle 


her ſecretaries, by the confeſſion of Babington, and 


by other concomitant circumſtances. The commiſ- 
fioners having finiſhed the trial, adjourned from Fo- 
theringay and met in the Star chamber at Lon- 
don, where they progounced ſentence of death neun 
the queen of Scots. | 

The wiſhes of Eliſabeth with regard to a rival, 
hom ſhe dreaded and hated, were now fulfilled ; . 
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to her neighbours and to poſterity, prevented her from 
inſtantly gratifying her revenge. The parliament 
which ſhe ſummoned on this occaſion ratified the ſen. 
tence of the commiſſioners, and applied for its imme. 
diate publication and execution. The queen returned 
an ambiguous and irreſolute anſwer ; ſhe deſired them 

to reconſider the affair, and think whether no other 
expedient, except the death of the queen of Scots, could 
be deviſed for ſecuring the public tranquillity. _ The 
parliament could find no other expedient ; they renew. 
ed their ſolicitations and arguments. Eliſabeth com- 
- Plained of her unfortunate ſituation; and ſo well knew 
_ ſhe how to diſſemble, that the committee of parlia- 
ment were, after all this deliberation, uncertain what 
would be her final reſolution. She determined, how. 
ever, to publiſh the ſentence, and to notify it to the 
queen of Scots. Mary was not diſmayed- at the in- 
telligence ; ſhe wrote her laſt letter to Eliſabeth, 
wherein ſhe preferred no petition for averting her fate, 
but requeſted that ſhe would allow her body to be 
. conveyed to France, there to repoſe in a catholic land, 
with the ſacred reliques of her mother; that her exc- 

eution might be public, and attended. with her. ancient 
| fervants; and that theſe ſervants might afterwards be 
allowed: to depart whetherſoever they, pleaſed, and 
might-enjoy thoſe legacies which ſhe would bequeath 
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In the mean time, applications in behalf of Mary 
were made to Eliſabeth by foreign courts. James 

wrote her a letter, remonſtrating, in ſevere terms, 
againſt her procedure; declaring, that it was impol- 
ſible to remain any longer in correſpondence with one, 
who, without any pretence of legal authority, had 
inflicted an ignomirious death upon his parent; and 
threatening to uſe every effort, and endure eve 
hazard, in order to revenge ſo great an indignity- 
Eliſabeth, was, at firſt, offended at theſe ſharp ap- 
plications, and replied in a like ſtrain; but, when ſhe © 
refleaed, that this earneſtneſs was no more than what 
duty required, ſhe was at laſt pacified. It was the 
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miſtreſs with ar 


guments to that effect. At length, 
z much delay having interpoſed, and as much reluc- 


«tereſt of Eliſabeth's miniſters, who were extremely 
obnoxious to the queen of Scots, to get rid of her as 
ſon as poſſible; and they conſtantly plied their 


tance having been diſplayed, as decency required, 


fhe determined to put the ſentence in execution. She 
ordered Davidſon, lately made ſecretary to \draw 
up the warrant, and, after ſhe had figned it, to carry 
it to the chancellor, in order to get the great ſeal ap- 
pended to it. Next day, ſhe recalled her order; and, 
when told, that the warrant had already paſſed the 


great ſeal, ſue ſeemed ſomewhat moved, and blam- 


ed Daviſon for his: precipitation. Daviſon laid the = 
whole tranſaction before the council, who adviſed him 


to ſend off the warrant,' and promiſed, if the queen 
ſhould be diſpleaſed, to take the whole blame on 
themſelves. n. ee SFB CONT ee, 

1587. Feb. 7.— The earls of Shrewſbury and Kent, 
and ſome others, who were ordered to ſee the ſentence 
executed, came to Fotheringay, informed Mary of 
their commiſſion, and defired her to prepare for 
death next morning at eight o'clock. She was no- 
viſe terrified, though ſomewhat ſurpriſed with this 
intelligence. She requeſted permiſſion for her con- 


with this demand was contrary to their conſcience, 
be preſent to inſtruct her in the true religion. As 


the zealous earl of Kent bluntly told her that her 
dath would be the life of their religion, as her life 


ingly, as uſual; and her wonted chearfulneſs did not 
defert her even on this occaſion. She called in her 


| ſervants, to whom ſhe bequeathed legacies, and gave 
recommendatory letters to the French king, and the 


duke of Guiſe. An exchange of mutual forgiveneſs, 


and a plentiful effuſion of tears, attended this laſt 


ſolemn farewell. At her wonted time ſhe went to 
bed; ept ſome hours; and then riſing, ſpent the 1 
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ſeſſor to attend her; but they told her that compliance 
and that Dr Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, ſhould 
ſhe refuſed to have any conference with this divine, 


would have been the death of it. She ſupped ſpar- 
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of the night in prayer. In the morning, the ther; 
of the county entered the room, and told —— 
che hour was come: the replied that ſhe was reach. 
In paſſing through a hall adjoining to her chamber, 
ſhe. was met by the earls of Shrewſbury and 
Kent, and many other gentlemen of diſtinQioq. 
Here too ſhe took an affecting farewel of hy 
Reward, Sir Andrew Melvil. She requeſted of 
the nobleman who attended her, that ſome of her 
ſervants might be allowed to be preſent at her death, 
The Earl of Kent oppoſed this deſire. Mary, whok 
mind was fortified againſt the terrors of death, wx 
affected. by this indignity : © I am the couſin of you 
queen, ſaid ſhe, and deſcended from the blood. 
royal of Henry VII., and a married queen of France, 
and an anointed queen of Scotland.“ She was atlength 
allowed to carry ſome of them along with her. She 
then paſſed into another hall, and ſaw with an undiſ. 
_ mayed'countenance the ſcaffold covered with black, 
the-executioner, and all the preparations for death, 
The room was crowded with ſpectators. Here ſte 
had the mortification to be obliged to ſubmit to the 
lectures and exhortations of the dean of Peterbourough, 
who endeavoured to convert her; but ſhe again and 
again interrupted the preacher, with declaring that 
the was born a Roman Catholic, in this religion fhe 
had lived, and in this religion ſhe was reſob. 
ed to die. She now began, with the aid cf 
her woman, to diſrobe herſelf: ſhe laid her head on 
the block, without fear or trepidation ; and it ws 
ſevered from her body at two ſtrokes. The executioner 
inſtantly held it up to the ſpectators; the dean of 
Peterborongh alone exclaimed, 80 periſh all queen 


Elifabeth's enemies! The Earl of Kent alone re- 


plied, Amen.” —Fhus periſhed, in the 45th yer 
of her life, and 19th of her captivity in England, 
Mary queen of Scots, a woman of great accomplilt 
ments, both of body and mind, natural as well as a. 
quired, but unfortunate RATS and, during one 
period, very unhappy in her uct. 
When the- queen was informed of Mary's exect- 
tion, the affected the utmoſt ſurpriſe, indignation, an 
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grief for the lamentable accident which, had happened 
without her knowledge, much leſs concurrence: In 
order the better to appeaſe James, Daviſon was tried 
in the Star- chamber, for his miſdemeanor, and con- 
demned to impriſonment during the queen's pleaſure, 


and to pay a fine of 10, 00l. But Elifabeth's diſſi- 
mulation was too groſs to deceive any body: James 


vas filled with reſentment, refuſed) to ſee her ambaſ- 
ſadot, recalled his own from England, and breathed 
nothing but ven 
part-in his anger, and many of his nobility inſtigated 
him to arms. To prevent the dangerous conſequences 


of theſe counſels, Eliſabeth uſed every method to pa- 


tify bim, and ſet before him every motive of hope or 
fear, which might induce him to live in amity with 
her. Views of intereſt at laſt prevailed over reſent- 
ment; and this peaceable and unambitions prince 
gradually fell into a good correſpondence with the 
court of England. „ ris 
Eliſabeth, hearing that Philip was ſecretly preparing 
2 great navy to attack her, ſent agamſt him Sir 
Francis Drake, who, by intercepting his ſupplies, 
pilaging his coaſts, and deſtroying his ſhipping, re- 
tarded the intended expedition againſt England 4 and 
the queen had thereby leiſure. to take more ſecure 
meaſures againſt this formidable invaſion. The cam- 
paign in the Low Countries was fo unſucceſsful, and 
the conduct of Leiceſter ſo diſagreeable to the States, 


that Eliſabeth recalled her favourite, and ordered 
him to reſign his government. Prince Maurice, fon 


to the Prince of Orange, a-youth of twenty years or 
age, was elected governor in his ſtead; and lord 


gy was appointed to command the Engliſh 


from all quarters of the vaſt preparations for the. in- 
wafion of England making by Philip, who conſidered 


the conqueſt of that kingdom as inſuring the imme - 


Gate ſubjection of the Hollanders, and the total ex- 


* 2 
{arrow. She wrote a letter to James, exprefling her 


geance. The ſtates of Scotland took 


trpation of hereſy, every part of his empire reſound- 
ed with the noiſe of armaments; In all the _ 
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of Sicily, Naples, Spain and Portugal, artizans wert 
employed im conſtruQing veſſels of uncommon fir 
and force ; naval ftores and proviſions were colledeg, 
armies levied and quartered in the maritime towns 0 
Spain; and plans laid for fitting out tuch a fleet ang 
embarkation as had never before had its equal in 
_  " Evryope. This fleet, which they oſtentatiouſſy ſtiled 
the Invincible Armada, was to be commanded by the 
Marquis of Santa Croce; the land forces were under 
the command of the duke of Parma; 20,000 ſoldier 
were on board the fleet; and 34, ooo were affemble 
in Flanders, ready to be tranſported in flat bottomed 
veſſels into England. es "Ft? 201 
Great preparations were making in England to re. 
fiſt this mighty force; and men + all ranks vied with 
each other, in defending their religion and liber, 
_ againſt thoſe imminent perils with which they were 
menaced. The force of the kingdom indeed ſcemied 
- unequal to withſtand ſo potent an enemy. All the 
ſailors in England amounted to about fouricen 
thonſand men. The royal navy conſiſted of twenty 
eight fail, many of which were of a ſmall ſize. The 
only advantage of the Engliſh fleet, which was greath 
reinforced by the quotas required of the commercial 
towns, and by the exertions of individuals, confiſted 
in the dexterity and courage of the ſeamen. The 
principal fleet was ſtationed at Plymouth, and com- 
manded by Lord Howard: under him ſerved Drake, 
Hawkins, and Frobiſher, the moſt renowned ſeamen 
in Europe. Another ſquadron of forty veſſels lay of 
Dunkirk, in order to intercept the duke of Parma. 
The land forces of England were more numerous 
than the enemy, but inferior in diſcipline, reputation, 
and experience. An army of 20,000 men was diſpo- 
ed along the ſouth coaſt ; 22,000 under Leiceſter 
woeere ſtationed at Tilbury; the main army confiſted 
of 34,000 foot, and 2000 horſe, who were to guard 
the queen's perſcn, and to march whitherſoever the 
enemy ſhould appear. In this critical juncture, James 
vas diſpoſed to cultivate an union with England, and 
kept himſelf prepared to march with the whole force 
of his kingdom to the aſſiſtance of Eliſabeth. »Y 
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der to fill the Engliſh with an abhorrence of the 


Spaniards, the moſt dreadful accounts were publiſh- | 


ed of their cruelties and barbarities, and of the 
ſeveral inſtruments of torture with which, it was pre- 
tended, the Armada was loaded. The more to excite 


the martial ſpirit of the nation, the queen appeared in 


the camp at Tilbury, and animated the ſoldiers by 


her exhortations and example, in defence of their coun- 


try and religion. 

but its ſailing was ſomewhat retarded by the ſudden 
death of Santa Croce the admiral, and of Paliano the 
rice · admiral. The command was given to the duke 
of Medina Sidonia, a man une xperienced in action, 


and unacquainted with ſea affairs. A tempeſt, : 


which they met with immediately after they. ſet ſail, 


funk ſome of the ſmalleſt thips, and obliged the reſt to 
return in order to refit. 'The damages being repaired, 


Medina again ſet ſail with a fleet of 130 large ſhips, of 


* 


| Ap ſize than any ever before uſed in Europe, be- 


es ſmaller veſſels: he was ordered to fail to the coaſt 
oppoſite to Newport and Dunkirk ; after chaſing away 


the veſſels which. obſtructed the paſſage, to join the 
duke of Parma; thence to ſail to the Thames; and, 
having landed the whole Spaniſh army there, com- 


plete at one blow the conqueſt of England. But, be- 
ing informed by a fiſherman whom they took, that 


the _ admiral having been lately at fea, and 


having heard of the tempeſt, which ſcattered. the Ar- 


mada, had retired to Plymouth, and laid up his ſhips, - 


Medina conceived the defign of deſtroying the Engliſh. 
ſhips in their harbour, and made fail directly for Ply- 


mouth. Effingham, informed of his approach, prepar- | 


ed to meet him, and had juſt time to get out of the 
port when he ſaw the Armada coming full fail to- 


. Fards him, diſpoſed in the form of a creſcent, and ex - 
tending ſeven miles from the extremity of one diviſion 
to that of the other He gave orders not to come to 


cloſe fight with the Spaniards but to cannonade them 


at a diſtance, and wait the opportunity of intercept- 


ing ſome ſcattered veſſels of the enemy. Two rich 
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alleons, which fell behind the reſt, were taken by 

Sir Francis Drake. As the Armada advanced up the 
channel, the Engliſh hung on its rear, and infeſted it 

with ſkirmiſhes. Effingham daily received reinforce. 

ments, and his fleet at laſt amounted to 140 ſail. The 

unwieldy and ill governed ſhips of the Spaniards were 

found to poſſeſs little advantage over the ſmaller, but 
better managed veſſels of the Engliſh. While the for. 

mer lay before Calais, the Engliſh Admiral ſent a. 

mong them eight of his ſmaller ſhips, full of combuſ- 

tibles, and falling upon them when in confuſion, took 

or deſtroyed twelve of the enemy. It appeared that 
the intention of the armament was now fruſtrated, 

The Duke of Parma could not leave the harbour, 

while the Engliſh, not only were able to keep the ſea, 
but ſeemed even to triumph over their enemy. The 
Spaniſh Admiral prepared to return homewards ; but 
the wind being contrary to a paſſage through the chan- 
nel, he reſolved to make the tour of the ifland, and 

reach the Spaniſh harbour by the ocean. A violent 
tempeſt overtook the Armada, after it paſſed the Ork- 

neys; many of their ſhips were wrecked on the weſtern 
ales of Scotland, and on the coaſt of Ireland : the 
Invincible Armada vaniſhed into ſmoke; not a half of 


it returned to Spain; and the ſeamen and ſoldiers who 


remained filled all Spain with accounts of the deſperate 
valour of the Engliſh, and of the tempeſtuous violence 
of the ocean which ſurrounds them. 
1589.—Joy for the preſent ſucceſs made the par- 
liament, which was ſummoned after the diſperſion of 
the Armada, very liberal in their ſupplies. The houſe 
of commons, which was full of puritans, indicated the 
ſame ſpirit of liberty, and of innovation in matters of 
religion, as formerly : but it was ſpeedily check- 
ed by the power and prerogative of the queen. The 
nation were animated with the moſt enthuſiaſtic 
paſſion for enterpriſes againſt Spain, and ſome 
private adventurers undertook to conquer Portu- 
al for Don Antonio, a natural ſon of the royal 
family of that kingdom. The expedition was com- 
manded by Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Norris; 


but 


* 
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but bnally proved unſucceſsful. ? This year James was 


married to the ſiſter of the king of Navarre. © 


The king of Navarre having, by the murder of Hen- 
ry III. ſucceeded to the crown of France, under 


the title of Henry the IV. found himſelf reduced to 


beth for aſſiſtance. To prevent the deſertion of his 


auxiliaries, ſhe made him a preſent of 22,000. and 


ſent him a reinforcement of 4000 men. Theſe troops 
revived in France the ancient fame of Engliſh valour; 


Henry gained a victory over his enemies at Ivree's 
but the Duke of Parma being ſent by Philip to the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the league, Eliſabeth found it-neceffary to 
continue her ſuccours. The Earl of Eſſex, a young 
nobleman, who, by many exterior accompliſhments, 


and till more real merit, was daily advancing. in fa. 
your with Eliſabeth, was ſent over with 4000 men to 
aſiſt in expelling the leaguers from Normandy, but 


the Duke of Parma fruſtrated for the preſent all their 


projects. Eliſabeth, . ſenſible how neceſſary it was to ET 
ſupport Henry againſt the league and the Spaniards, 


formed a new treaty with him; in which ſhe promiſ- 
ed to ſend a new ſupply of 4000 men, and both par- 


tions, 


Philip, obliged Eliſabeth to ſummon a parliament, 
rhich, though called together for the purpoſe of vot- 
ng a ſupply, ſhe treated in the moſt haughty manner, 


ſpecting the ſucceſſion ; and Joyce the chancellor of the 
duehy, who moved for a redrefs of the abuſes in the 
ligh commiſſion court, was ſeized in the houſe itſelf, 


'L2 ſuade 


great difficulties by the league, and applied to Eliſa- 


ties agreed never to make peace with Philip but with 
common conſent. During theſe military operations 

In France, Eliſabeth exerted her whole naval power _ 
apainſt Spain, and was ſucceſsful in ſeveral expedi- 
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1593-—The great expence attending the war with 


and whoſe Privileges ſhe openly violated. She ſent 
Wentworth, a puritan, to the Tower, for a motion re- 


Gcharged from his office, and kept ſome years priſo- 
ner in Tilbury Caſtle. The Lords thinking the ſupply ' 
Toted too ſmall, propoſed an addition to it, and"defir- 
da tonference with the commons, in order to per- 
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ſuade them to agree to this'meaſure, The commons 
at firſt rejected this propoſal; but, afraid of offendi 
their ſuperiors, afterwards-agreed both to the confe. 
rence, and to the additional ſubſidy. | ; 

The affairs of the league having gone greatly to 
decay, ſince the converſion of Henry to the Catholic 
faith, Eliſabeth began to be more ſparing in his cauſe, 
both of the blood and treafure of her ſubjects. Sbe 
was alſo inclined to diminiſh her charges on account 
of the States; and, though ſhe ſupplied them with 4000 
auxiliaries, yet it was at their own expence, and on con- 
dition of paying 100, oool annually for four years af. 
ter finiſhing the war with Spain. But, though Eliſa. 
beth thus made war againſt Philip, both in France and 
the Low Countries, the moſt ſevere blows which ſhe 
gave him were by thoſe naval enterpriſes, which either 
the or her ſubjects ſcarcely ever intermitted during one 
ſeaſon. The moſt important of theſe was an expedi- 
tion againſt Cadiz, where the earl of Eſſex, who com- 
manded the land forces, difplayed the moſt heroic and 
impetuous valour. The Engliſh made rich plunder 
in the city, which they took ſword in hand, and would 
have gained much richer, from the valuable merchant 
| hips, of which the harbour was full, had not the Spa. 
niſh. Admiral ſet fire to them, in order to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy. Eſſex inſiſted on 

keeping poſſeſſion of Cadiz; but this, as well as ſome 
other romantic propoſals of this nobleman, was over. 
ruled by the other ſoldiers and ſailors. Effingham, 
the admiral, was created earl of Nottingham on their 
return: his promotion gave great diſguſt to Efſex, who 
pretended that the merit of taking Cadiz belonged 
ſolely to him, and who offered to maintain this plea by 
ſingle combat againſt Nottingham, or his ſons, or any 
of his kindred. Another armament under Eſſex, deſ. 
tined to attack the Spaniards, who were preparing 
ſquadron at Ferrol and the Groine, with the view df 
making a deſcent on Ireland, met with a furious ſtorm, 

- which fo diſabled them that they laid aſide all thoughts 
of that enterprize, The ficet being refitted, Eſer 
bent his courle to the Azores, in order to yr 
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fadian fleet; but in this be. likewiſe failed, having ta- 


ken only three ſhips, which were ſufficient, however, 


to repay the expences of the armament. - During this 
dition, there aroſe ſome differences between Effex 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, which occaſioned violent dif- 
putes and diviſions in the court upon their return. 
1593.—The war with Spain, having exhauſted” the 
queen's exchequer, obliged her to have recourſe to the 
parliament for a ſupply. The burden of it was now 
likely to fall chiefly upon England, for Henry had, 
concluded a ſeparate peace with Philip at Ver- 
vins. Many of her courtiers, particularly Burleigh 
the treaſurer, adviſed the queen to embrace pacific 
meaſures. Theſe counſels were by no means a- 
greeable to the earl of Eſſex, whoſe paſſion for glory, 
as well as military talents, made him wiſh for the con- 
tinuance of the war. His advice was moreover con- 


formable to the queen's inclination, and the favourite 


ſeemed daily to gain an afcendant over the miniſter. 
But Eſſex was deficient in caution and ſelf-command ; 
and his lofty ſpirit knew not ſubmiſſion. Being once 
engaged in a diſpute vith the queen, he contemptuouſ- 
ly turfied his back upon her; which ſo provoked her 
majeſty, who was naturally violent, that ſhe ſtruck 
him a blow of the ear. Inſtead of recollecting him- 
ſelf, and making the due ſubmiſſions, he clapped his han d 
on his ſword, and ſwore that he would not bear ſuch 
uſage, were it from Henry VIII. himſelf: and he im- 
mediately withdrew from court. But, ſuch was the 
queen's partiality for him, that he was reinſtated in 
his former favour: and the death of Burleigh, which 


happened about the ſame time, ſeemed to enſure him 


conſtant poſſeſſion of her confidence. . 
599. Though Ireland had been conquered forabove 
four centuries, the dominion of the Engliſh was ſtill very 
imperfect, and their government extremely weak. The 
people were rude and barbarous; the princes and no- 
bles lived in a ſtate of lawleſs independence, and were 
engaged in frequent confpiracies and inſurrections a- 
init their Engliſh maſters. A dangerous rebellion 
d lately been excited in Ulſter by the earl of Ty. 
1 3 r rone 
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. Yone, chief of the O' Neales, who having rouſed the 
ſpirit of his countrymen by ſome conſiderable victories, 
and having entered into a correſpondence with Spain, 
ſet up for the deliverer of his country, and the patron 
of Iriſh. liberty. Eſſex was, at his own requeſt, ap. 

pointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, and ſent over with 
20,000 foot and 2000 horſe to ſubdue the rebels. His 
enemies were happy that he was thereby removed from 
the queen's preſence, and they knew that the greater 
the expectations were of ſucceſs, the more difficult 
would it be for the event to correſpond with them, 
The greater part of the campaign was waſted in fri. 
volous enterprizes; the army was much diminiſhed by 
ſickneſs and deſertion ; and a ceſſation of hoſtilities 
was at laſt concluded to the firſt of May. So uner- 
pected an iſſue of an enterpriſe, the greateſt and moſt 
expenſive that Eliſabeth had ever undertaken, provyok. 
ed her extremely againſt Eſſex: ſhe took care to in- 
form him of her diſſatisfaction, but commanded him 
to remain in Ireland till farther orders. Dreading, 
however, that if be remained any longer abſent, the 
queen would be totally alienated from him, he haſtily 
embraced the reſolution of returning into England, 
He arrived at court before any perſon was appriz- 
ed of his intentions, and haſtening into the chamber 
of the queen, who was but newly riſen, met with a 
gracious reception. But this placability of Eliſabeth 
was merely the reſult of ſurpriſe. When Eſſex wait- 
ed on her in the afternoon, he found her carriage ex- 
tremely altered: ſhe ordered him to be confined to 
his chamber and to be twice examined by the council, 
Eſſex profeſſed an entire ſubmiſſion to the queen's will; 
but the vexation of this diſappointment, and the tri- 
umph of his enemies, prayed upon his baughty ſpirit, 
and threw him into a dangerous diſtemper. Eliſabeth, 
who meant to correct not to ruin him, ſent phyſicians 
to attend him, and a meſſage importing, that, if ſbe 
thought ſuch a ſtep conſiſtent with her honour, ſhe 
would herſelf pay him a viſit. | . 
1600. The ſucceſs attending Lord Mountjoy, the 
ſucceſſor of Eſſex, convinced Eliſabeth more and 2 
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of the miſconduct of her favourite in Ireland, and de- 
termined her to continue her rigour towards him, in 
order, if poſſible, to ſubdue his haughty and incontroul- 
able ſpirit. The people, with whom Eſſex was a 
great favourite, complained of the injuſtice done him 
by his confinement, and his removal from court. 
Eliſabeth, in order to juſtify her conduct with regard 
to him, intended to have him tried in the ſtar cham- 
ber, but her tenderneſs prevailed over her ſeverity, and 
ſhe was contented to have him examined by the privy 
council. Their ſentence was, that he ſhould be depriv- 
ed of his offices, and confined to his houſe during the 
queen's pleaſure. His enemies had even intereſt e- 
nough to prevent the renewal of a patent which he 
poſſeſſed for a monopoly of ſweet wines. Effex had 
hitherto behaved with the greateſt humility and ſub- 
miſſion to the queen; but this laſt inſtance of rigour 
puſhed him to deſpair, and engaged him in meaſures - 
ruinous to himſelf, and very diſtreſſing to the queen. 
He carefully practiſed every art of popularity, and 
ſought to ingratiate himſelf both with the catholics 
and puritans. He indulged himſelf in peeviſn expreſ- 
ſions againſt the queen, and was even heard to ſay 
that ſhe was now grown old, and was become as 
crooked in her mind as in her body. He entered m- 
to a correſpondence with James, and propoſed that 
Mountjoy, the deputy of Ireland, ſhould bring over 
a part of the army to England, and force the queen 
to declare the king of Scots her ſucceſſor. A ſelect 
council of his partizans, who were extremely nume- - 
rous, was held, wherein it was reſolved to ſeize on the 
palace, and oblige the queen to remove his enemies, 
to ſummon a parliament, and to ſettle a new plan of 
government. *Certain circumſtances having led him 
to ſuſpe& that the whole conſpiracy was diſcovered, 
he haſtily aſſembled his friends, and, after an unſuc- 
ceſsful attempt to raiſe the city, he-was Teized and 
thrown into priſon. His guilt was too apparent to 
admit of doubt, and ſentence of death was pronounc- 
ed againſt him by a jury of twenty-five peers, . Elifa- 
beth ſhewed the utmoſt reluctance and heſitation in | 
the execution of this ſentence. Violent was the * 955 
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le between reſentment and inclination, a regard tg 


her own ſafety and concern for her favourite, But 


\ 


. offended at his ſuppoſed obſtinacy in not making, as 


ihe hourly expected, any application to her for mer. 


Cy, ſhe finally gave her conſent to his execution. Sir 


Walter Raleigh, his great enemy, who. came to the 
Tower on purpoſe, and who beheld Eſſex's execution 
from a window, increaſed, by this action, the gene. 


ral hatred under which he already laboured. 


1601.—The. remaining events of this reign ar: 


neither numerous nor important. Eliſabeth had this 


year a conference. with Roſny, afterwards duke of 


Sully, miniſter to Henry, and revealed to him 2 
Tcheme, which had likewiſe occurred to his own maſ. 
ter, of eſtabliſhing a new ſyſtem in Europe, and of 


fixing a durable balance of power, by the erection of 
new flates on the ruins of the houſe of Auſtria, But 
the affairs of France made it neceſſary to delay this 
enterpriſe for ſome years. Mountjoy was very ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Irith rebels, and compelled a body 
of Spaniards, who had been ſent to their aſſiſtance, to 
evacuate the kingdom. In the following year, the 


affairs of Ireland were brought near to a ſettlement; 
Tyrone ſurrendered his life and fortunes to the queen's 


mercy ; and the miniſters, with whom he had great in- 


. tereſt, procured his pardon. 


1603.,—But Eliſabeth was now incapable of receiy- 
ing any ſatisfaction from theſe events. She had fallen 
into a profound melancholy, ariſing from fore inci- 


_ dents which revived her tenderneſs for Eſſex, and fi. 


led her with the deepeſt ſorrow for the conſent which 
ſhe had unwarily given to his execution. Eliſabeth 
had formerly given that nobleman a ring as a pledge 


of her affection, and afſured him that, into whatever 
_ diſgrace he might fall, ſhe would immediately, upon 
the ſight of it, recal her tenderneſs, and lend a favour- 


able car to whatever he had to ſay in his defence. Af. 
ter his trial and condemnation, he had committed this 


ring to the counteſs of Nottingham, whom he deſired 


to deliver it to the queen, The counteſs was prevail- 


to 
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to execute the commiſſion. But having, on her death- 
bed, obtained a viſit from the queen, the craved her 
pardon, and revealed the fatal ſecret. Eliſabeth, af- 
toniſhed with this incident, burſt into a furious paſſion ; 
ſhe ſhook the dying-counteſs in her bed; and crying to 
her! that God might pardon her, but ſhe never could, ſhe 
broke from her, and thenceforth reſigned herſelf over 
to the deepeſt and moſt incurable melancholy. After 
lying ten days and nights on the carpet, without allow- - 
ing herſelf to be put to bed, and having during all this 
time, rejected all remedies, and even rejected food 
and ſuſtenance, ſhe at laſt expired in the yoth year of 
her age, and 45th of her reign, declaring her kinſ- 
man, the King of Scots, to be her ſucceflor. _ 

In vigour, . conſtancy, magnanimity, penetration, 
vigilance, and addreſs, Eliſabeth appears not to have. 


been ſurpaſſed by any perſon that ever filled the throne; _. 


A conduct leſs rigorous, lefs imperious, more fincere, 
more indulgent to her people, would have been requi- 
fite to form a perfect character. When we contem- 
plate her as a woman, blemiſhes preſent themſelves to 


our view : her qualities as a ſovereign, . are the object 


ef undiſputed applauſe, and approbation. 


— 
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JAMES I. 1603. 
1 ha crown of England was never tranſmitted from 
father to ſon with greater tranquillity than it paſſed 
from the family of Tudor to that of Stuart. James 
was the lineal heir; Eliſabeth had with her dying 
breath recogniſed his title, and the nation diſpoſed 
- themſelves with pleaſure for his reception. On his 
journey from Edinburgh to London, all ranks of men 
flocked around him, and expreſſed their ſatisfaction by 
acclammations and rejoicings. But James, who hated 
the buſtle of a mixed multitude, iſſued a proclamation, 
forbidding, on various pretences, ſo great a reſort of 
people. | 
James, on his acceſſion, was extremely profuſe in 
the diſtribution of titles; and he is computed to have 
beſtawed knighthood on no leſs than 237 perſons in 
the ſpace of {ix weeks. Though he left almoſt all the 
chiet offices in the hands of Eliſabeth's miniſters, a- 
mong whom ſecretary Cecil, afterwards earl of Salif- 
bury, was always eſteemed his chief counſellor, he 
ſthewed, in conferring favours, a great partiality to 
dis old ſubjects, and thereby excited the jealouſies 
and complaints of his new. Ambaſſadors from almoſt 
all che princes and ſtates of Europe came to —_— 
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late James on his eee and to ben with him new 
alliances. A treaty was entered into with the French 
king, in which they agreed ſecretly to ſupport the 
States General againſt the Spaniards, by allowing the 
Dutch to levy forces in their reſpective dominions, and 
remitting them the ſum of- 1,400,000 livres 3 
for the pay of theſe forces. 

Notwithſtanding the auſpicious commencement of ; 
this reign, a diſcovery was at this time made of a con- 
ſpiracy to ſubvert the government, and to fix on —4 
throne Arabella Stuart, a near relation of the kin 
the family of Lenox, and equally deſcended y x 
Henry VII. Every thing ſtill remains myſterious in 
this conſpiracy : Sir Walter Raleigh was condemned 
for being concerned in it, and, though he obtained a 
reprive, he remained in confinement many Years after- 
wards. 

1604.—A conference was this year held at Hampton 
Court between the church-men and the leaders of the 
puritanical party, at which themighty queſtions concern- 
ing the croſs in baptiſm, the ring in marriage, and the 
bowing at the name of Jeſus, were diſputed before the 
king and his minifters. The indignities which James 
had ſuffered from the Scotiſh clergy determined him 
to prevent, if poſlible, the farther growth of their 
brethren in England. From the beginning of the con- 
ference, he ſhewed a ſtrong propenſity to the eſtabliſhed | 
church: he frequently inculcated a maxim, which e- 
perience has proved to be falſe, No Biſhop, No King ; 
and declared that preſbytery agreed as well with mon- 
archy as God and Devil. A few alterations of the 
liturgy were agreed to, and both parties ſeparated - 
with mutual diſſatisfaction. 

In the parliament which, after ſome delay, on ac- 
count of the plague then raging in London, had at 
length aſſembled, the commons, with much ſpirit and 
good ſenſe, aſſerted their right of judging ſolely in their 
own elections and returns; whereas it had been uſual 
for the chancellor to exert a diſcretionary authority of 

iſſuing new writs to ſupply the place of any members 
vhom he 8 8 incapable of as either on ac- 
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count of their employment, their ſickneſs, or any o- 
ther impediment. About this time an inſenſible re. 
volution had taken place in the minds of med; and 
that See and independent ſpirit, which the popular 
government of Eliſabeth had confined within narrow 
, bounds, began to ſhe w itſelf under a prince leſs dreaded 
and beloved, and who was deſcended from a new and 
foreign-family. But James perceived not this altera- 
tion; and having formed high ideas of his preroga. 
tive, and eſtabliſhed within his own mind a ſyſtem of 
abſolute government, he conſidered all power as center- 
ed in himſelf, and that he was entitled to diſpoſe of 
every thing by a hereditary and divine right. The 


union of the two kingdoms was zealouſly deſired by 


the king; but che parliament would go no farther 
than appoint commiſſioners to deliberate with commiſ- 
fioners from Scotland concerning the terms of the U. 
nion, but without any power of making any advances 
towards the eſtabliſhment of it. The commons ſhewed 
the ſame ſpirit of independence, by refuſing the ſupply 
propoſed by the court- party. This ſummer the peace 
with Spain was finally concluded, and, by a ſecret a- 
eement, the king reſerved a power of aſſiſting the 
1 — | | 


1695.——The catholics hoped for great favour on the 


acceſſion of James; but they ſoon diſcovered their miſ- 
take; and they were at once ſurpriſed and enraged to 
find him, on all occaſions, expreſs his intentions of 


ſtrictly executing the laws enacted againſt them. Ani- . 


mated by furious zeal for their religion, they deviſed 
a method of revenge, the moſt extraordinary and dia- 
bolical which ever occured to the human mind; this 
was to blow up the parliament-houſe with gun - powder 
on the firſt day of the ſeſſion, and thus — * all their 
enemies, the king, the royal family, the nobility, the 


- gentry, in one common ruin. Cateſby, the author of 


the plot, communicated the matter to one Piercy, in 
wWhoſe name a houſe was hired, adjoining to that in 

which the parliament was to aſſemble. 3 con- 
ſpirators began their operations, and ſoon pierced the 


wall, though three feet in thickneſs. On approacl ing 
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| the other ſide, they were ſomewhat ſtartled at hearing 
2 noiſe, which, upon inquiry, they found 1 
from a vault below the houſe of lords, where a maga- 
zine of coals had been kept. As the coals were ſe 
ling off, and the place was to be let, the opportunity 
was embraced, and the vault hired by Piercy. Thirty 
fix barrels of gunpowder were lodged in it, and the 
whole covered with faggots and billets. It was reſolved 
that Piercy ſhould ſeize or aſſaſſinate the king's younger 
ſon, who, by reaſon ot his tender age, would not be pre- 
ſent at the meeting of parliament; and that Sir Everard 
Digby ſhould ſeize the Princeſs Eliſabeth, a child like- 
wiſe, who was kept at Lord Harrington's in Warwick- 
ſhire, and immediately proclaim her queen. 
The dreadful ſecret, though communicated to a- 
bove twenty perſons, had been religiouſly kept du- 
ring a year and a half. The day now approached 
on which the parliament was to aſſemble. Ten days 
| before, Lord Monteagle, a catholic, received a letter 
which was delivered to his ſervant by an unknown 
hand. The purport of it was to adviſe him, if he re- 
garded his own ſafety, not to attend the preſent par- 
hament, for they would receive a terrible blow, and 
jet not ſee who hurt them. Monteagle carried this 
letter to Saliſbury ſecretary of ſtate, who laid it be- | 
fore the king. It ſeemed to denote ſome contrivance * 
by gunpowder, and it was thought adviſable” to in- 
ſpect all the vaults below the houſes of parliament. 
Lord Suffolk, to whom this care belonged, remarked, 
on the day before the meeting of parliament, the great 
piles of wood under the upper houſe, and caſt his 
eye upon Guy Fawkes, one of the conſpirators, -who 
ſtood in a dark corner, and paſſed himſelf for Pier- 2 
ey's ſervant. It was reſolved that a more thorough © : 
inſpection ſhould be made. About midnight, a juſ - 
tice of peace was ſent, with proper attendants: the 
matches, and every thing proper for ſetting fire-to the 
train, were found in the pockets' of Fawkes, who was f 
ſtanding before the door. of the vault ; the faggots = 
vere turned over, and the powder diſcovered. This is 
daring villain at firſt refuſed todiſcoverany of his mos 
| | 17 1 PUCESS 
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pllices; but, bei n 
, and the rack being ſnewn him, his courage at 
failed, and be made a full diſcovery. Cateſby 

Piercy, and the other criminals, when they heard of 

Fawkes being arreſted, hurried down to Warwickſhire, 

where Sir Everard Digby, one of the confederates, was 

already in arms, in order to ſeize the princeſs Eliſa. 
beth. Their number never exceeded eighty perſons; 
they reſolved to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible; but 

a great part of their powder taking fire, diſabled them 

from defence; they were ſurrounded on all fides; 

Cateſby and Piercy were killed by one ſhot; the ref, 

being taken priſoners, were tried, conſeſſed their guilt, 

and ſuffered by the hand of the executioner. 


- 
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The king, after his ſpeech to the parliament, where. 


in with great moderation he obſerved, that, though re. 
ligion had engaged the conſpirators in ſo criminal an 
attempt, yet they ought. not to involve all the catho- 
lies in the fame guilt, and that, for his part, he ſhould 
never alter in the leaſt his plan of government, pro- 
rogued it to the 22d of January. _ In the next ſe. 
fion, the king renewed his efforts for the union of 
the kingdoms ; but the parliament was ſo averſe 
to the meaſure, that he could procure nothing more 
but an abolition of the hoſtile laws enacted between 
them. The commons now began to feel themſelves 
of ſuch importance, that, in 1607, they entered, for 
the firſt time, an order for the regular, keeping of 
their journals. In 1609, that war, which had for half 
a century been carried on with ſuch fury between 
| in and the United Provinces, was concluded by a 
truce of twelve years: The treaty was guaranteed by 
France and England. _ e 
The great influx of money into England, the ſtate 
of foreign princes, and the inereaſing luxury of the 
age, made the expences of a court much greater than 
in former times. As the revenue of the king did not 
increaſe in proportion, and as a great dilapidation 
had been made of the crown-lands by Eliſabeth, James 


plies from his. people; and, as the commons were ex- 


was frequently under the neceſſity of petitioning ſup- 
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tremely tenacious of their money, this ſubje& was the 
cauſe of diſguſt and quarrel between the prince and 
parliament during the whole reign. The lords, as is 
uſual, defended the barriers of the throne, and rejected 
ſeveral bills which in 1610 had paſſed the houſe” of 
commons; one for aboliſhing certain impoſitions, which 
the king, by his prerogative, had eftabliſhed on ſeve- 
ral kinds of merchandiſe ; and another to prevent the 
eſtabliſhment of any eccleſiaſtical canons without the 
conſent of parliament. This ſeſſion the commons a- 
greed to give 200,000]. annually in lieu of the rights 
of purveyance and wardſhip; but the buſineſs was ne- 
yer terminated. Amidſt all che attacks which the 
commons made on royal prerogative, the king dif- 
played as openly as ever all his exalted notions of 
monarchy and the authority of prince. 

In 1611, James, who was himſelf deeply ſkilled in 
ſcholaſtic divinity, obliged the ſtates to deprive one 
Vorſtius, a diſciple of Arminius, of his chair, and ba- 
niſh him their dominions, becauſe he differed from his 
Britannic Majeſty in ſome nice point about the efſence 
and decrees of God. He was ſoon after engaged in a 
more uſeful undertaking, and one in which he appear- 
ed to greater advantage, namely in giving laws to Ire- 
land, in civilizing- its inhabitants, and in rendering 
their ſubjection durable and uſeful to the crown of 

The death of Prince Henry, a youth of extraordi- 
nary merit, happened about this time, and diffuſed 
great grief throughout the nation. Violent reports 
were propagated as if he had been carried off by poiſon, 
but the phyſicians, on opening his body, found no 
ſymptoms to confirm this opinion. The marriage of 
the Princeſs Eliſabeth with the Elector palatine was 
finiſhed ſoon after the death of the princeſs, and ſerv- 
ed to diſſipate the grief which aroſe on that melan- 
choly event. 5 ee 8 Ws pe 

James had ſo little concern in foreign politics, that, 
except during the ſeſſions of parliament, the hiſtory of 
bis reign is the hiſtory of the court rather than of the 
nation. A favourite now excited the attention and 
evy of the court, Robert Carre, a youth of twenty 

| years 
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years of age, and of a good family in Scotland, had 
gained the affections of the monarch. All his natural 
accompliſhments conſiſted in good looks: all his ac. 
quired, in an eaſy air and a graceful demeanour. By 
ſuch was the king's favour for this raw youth, that he 
undextook himſelf to initiate him in politics, and even 
in grammar; heaped upon the minion riches, confidence, 
and honour : created him viſcount Rocheſter, and af. 
terwards earl of Somerſet. To complete the meaſure 
of .courtly happineſs, nothing was wanting but a kind 
miſtreſs; and this he met with in Lady Frances Hoy. 
ard, whoſe marriage with the earl of Eſſex had been ce 
lebrated, but not conſummated. By the intereſt of the 
king a divorce was procured; Sir Thomas Overbur, 
Somerſet's counſellor and friend, who diſſuaded him 
from the meaſure, was poiſoned ; and the courtier and 
his miſtreſs were at length made happy. 

But, though Somerſer's ſuperficial accompliſhmeyts 
at firſt gained the King's affections, they were unable 
to retain them; and James began to eſtrange himſelf 
from a man who no longer contributed to his amuſe- 

ment. The diſcovery 15 the murder of Overbury ac- 
celerated his downfal: All the accomplices in this 
crime received the puniſhment due to their guilt; but 
the king pardoned the principals, Somerſet and his 
counteſs. He even conferred on them a penſion, with 
which they retired, and languiſhed out old age in infa- 
my and obſcurity. SOT 
What contributed not a little to the ruin of Somer- 
ſet, was a new paſſion which the King had conceived 
for George Villiers, a youth of good family, and re- 
markable for the advantages of a handſome perſon, a 
genteel air, and faſhionable apparel. - At a'comedy, be 
was purpoſely placed full in James's eye, and imme- 
diately engaged the attention and affections of that mo- 
narch. James determined to take him into his ſervice; 
and, that he might have eaſy acceſs to his perſon, he ap- 
pointed him cup-bearer. Somerſet's removal paved the 
way for Villiers tothehigheſt point of honour and power. 
Inafew years, he was created viſcount Villiers, earl, mar- 
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maſter of the horſe, chief juſtice in eyre, warden of 

the Cinque Ports, maſter of the King's Bench office, 

deward of Weſtminſter, conſtable of Windſor, and lord 

lieb admiral of England, 4 be he 
o gratify the king's favourite, money muſt be ob- 

ined. The king had ſome time ago ſummoned a 

new parliament, which diſcovered a ſtronger ſpirit of 

liberty than the preceding; and, as they ſeemed deter- 33 

mined to reſume the ſubje& of the impoſitions before 3 

they entered upon the ſupply, he immediately diſſolved f 

dem with great indignation, and even threw into pri- 

{on ſome members Who had been moſt violent in their 

oppoſition to his meaſures. Other methods of railing 

money were had recourſe to; patents for knighthood 

and nobility were ſold ; privy ſeals were circulated, to „ 

the amount of 200,000 pounds; beneyolences were 

leried to the amount of 52,000 pounds; and the cau- 

* WH tionary towns, which Eliſabeth had received as a ſe- 

curity for the payment of the debt due by the Dutch 

republic, were delivered up for the ſum of - 250,000 
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In 1617, the king took a journey into Scotland, in 
order to renew his ancient friendſlip and connections, 
but chiefly to introduce that change of church govern- 
ment on which he was extremely intent. The chief 
points which he propoſed to accompliſh, were the en- 
largement of the epiſcopal authority, againſt which the 
nation entertained a ſtrong abhorrence; the introduc- 
an of certain ceremonies into public worſhip, which, 
tiough indifferent, or unimportant in themſelves, were 
altogether inconſiſtent with that ſimple and ſpiritual - 
mode of worſhip which was then eſtabliſhed, and the 
fring a ſuperiority in the civil above the eccleſiaſtical 
| juriſdiction, But James found an extreme reluctance, 

both in the parliament and in the aſſembly of the 

church, to agree to theſe innovations: and it was on- 

ly by his importunity and authority that he at length 

procured a vote for the receiving of his ceremonies. 
1618—Sir Walter Raleigh had now been confined 

for thirteen years, during which time he had chiefly 

dedicated his attention to the purſuits of literature, 22 1 

7 execute 
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executed ſo great a work as the hiſtory of the word. Fre 
He was now become extremely popular in the nation; ſon 
and, having ſpread a report of a golden mine d M 
_ immenſe richneſs, which he had diſcovered in Gu. Por 
ana, the king, though he gave little credit to the ft. u 
ry, releaſed him from confinement, and conferred on of 1 
him authority over thoſe multitudes who had been fre 
induced to engage with him in the adventure. He © 
ſtill reſerved, however, the former ſentence againſt him, wh 
as a check upon his future behaviour. Raleigh arri. Pe. 
ed in the river Oroonoko with twelve armed ſhips, and Wt 
remaining himſelf at the month of the river on five of Wt 7 
the largeſt, he ſent up the reſt under the command d lg 
his ſon. When they arrived before St Thomas, 21 /* 
Spaniſh ſettlement, young Raleigh called out, mat d be 
evas the true mine, and none but fools looked for any other, Wl '* 
As he advanced againſt the Spaniards, he received 2 of 
ſhot, of which he immediately expired. The place Wi 
was taken, but nothing of value found in it. The fur- 
| vivors returned to Raleigh with the melanchaly news 
of his ſon's death, and of the ill ſucceſs of the enter. 
priſe. The other adventurers concluding that they had 
been deceived by Raleigh, and that he never knew of 
the mine which he pretended to go in ſearch of, de- 
termined to return to England, and to carry him . 
long with them to anſwer for his conduct. He ws 
ſtrictly examined by the privy- council, who highly 
condemned his conduct; and, loud complaints being 
made againſt him by the court of Spain, James ſigned 
the warrant for his execution, upon his former fen- 
tence. Finding his fate inevitable, he prepared for i 
with courage. When he felt the edge of the axe by 
which he was to be beheaded, i is a ſharp remedy, be 
ſaid, but a ſure one for all ills. No meaſure of James“ 
reign was conſidered as more cruel and unjuſt, or was 
attended with more public diffatisfaftion, than this 
facrifice of the man who poſſeſſed the higheſt reputs- 
tion for valour and military experience in the king: 
The ſtates of Bohemia having revolted againſt the 
Emperor Ferdinand, made an offer of their _ to 
rederic 
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Frederic the Elector Palatine, from whom, being 


ſon-in-law to the king of England, and nephew to 


Maurice prince of Orange, they expected effectual ſup- 


port. Frederic immediately accepted the offer, and 


marched all his forces into Bohemia, to the aſſiſtance 
of his new ſubjects. The whole Engliſh nation was on 
fre to engage in the quarrel. They conſidered their 
connection with the Palatine as very intimate; and, 


when they heard of catholics carrying on wars and 


perſecutions againſt proteſtants, tlrey thought their own 
tereſt deeply concerned, and regarded their neutrali- 
ty as a baſe deſertion of the cauſe of God and his re- 
lgion. But the unwarlike and unactive diſpoſition of 


James prevented him from ſeconding their ardour; and. - 
he moreover thought it dangerous to patronize the re- 


rolt of ſubjects againſt their ſovereign. The expulſion 
of Frederic from Bohemia, and the loſs of the Palati- 
nate, excited in the nation great murmurs and com- 
plaints againſt the king's neutrality and unactive dif- 
poſition. But James determined to ſeek the reſtoration 


of his ſon-in-law only by remonſtrances and embaſ- 


ſies; and he flattered himſelf, that, after he had form- 


ed a connection with the Spaniſn monarch, by means 


— 


of his ſon's marriage with a daughter of Spain, which 


vas now in agitation, the reſtitution of the Palatinate 


might be procured, from the motive alone of friend- 


ſhip and perſonal attachment. 


1621.,—Want of money obliged the king to ſummon 


a new parliament, which diſcovered at firſt nothing but 


duty and ſubmiſſion to the crown. But, encouraged by 


their ſucceſs in an application for a redreſs of grievan- 
cs regarding certain patents, they proceeded to im- 


peach the celebrated Lord Chancellor Bacon, who was 
accuſed of taking bribes in the exerciſes of this office. 


Having ackowledged his corruptions, he was ſenten- 
ced to pay a fine of 40,000 pounds, to be impriſoned 


during the king's pleaſure, to be forever incapable of 


any office, of fitting in parliament, or coming within 
the verge of the court. The king remitted the ſen- 
tence, and conferred on him a penſion of 1800 pounds 
2 year, during the remainder of his life. 


* 
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The meaſures of the commons all tended to a 


ture with the monarch. They now began to conſider 
_ themſelves as the patrons of the people, and as the 
ſource whence the redreſs of all grievances muſt pro. 
_eced. James beheld with a jealous eye the invaſion 6 
his prerogative z and, though he was willing to corred 
the abuſes of his power, he would not ſubmit to have 
his power itſelf queſtioned and denied. The commons 


framed a remonſtrance, wherein aa entreated the 


king to undertake the defence of the Palatine, to tur 
his arms againſt Spain, to enter into no negociation 
for his ſon's marriage but with a proteſtant princeſs 
and to execute the laws againſt papiſts, whoſe children 
they propoſed to commit to the care of proteſtant 
teachers. James hearing of the intended remonſtrance, 
wrote a letter to the ſpeaker, wherein he ſharply re. 
_ -buked the houſe for debating matters far above their 
reach and capacity, and ſtrictly forbade them to med- 
dle with affairs of ſtate. The commons were inflamed, 
not terrified. They prepared a new remonſtrance, 
and, beſides inſiſting on their former one, they main- 
tained, that, to interpoſe with their counſel in all mat 
ters of government, and to poſſeſs entire freedom d 
ſpeech in their debates, was their ancient and undouht 
ed right. James, in reply, told them that their remon- 


trance was more like a denunciation of war than the 


_ addreſs of dutiful ſubjects; that they had no title u 
interpoſe with their advice, except when he was pleal- 
ed to deſire it; and that their privileges were all de 
rived from the grace and permiſſion of him and his an- 
ceſtors. This lofty pretenſion gave great alarm to the 
commons. They oppoſed pretenſion to pretenſion, 
and by a proteſtation, which they entered on their jou. 
nals, they aſſerted, That the liberties, franchiſes, priviligu, 
and juriſdifions, of parliament, are the ancient and undoulted 
birth-righe and inheritance 'of 2 of England. The 
a 


king ſent for the journals, with his own hand, be 


fore the council, tore out this proteſtation. The mec 
ing of the houſe might have proved dangerous after ſo 
violent a breach. The parliament was therefore difſol- 
ed, and the leadmg members of the commons = 
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nitted to priſon. James thus threw aſide che veil 
which covered the Engliſh conſtitution: all men began 


to indulge themſelves in political reaſonings, and en- 


quiries; and the ſame factions which commenced in 
parliament were propagated throughout the nation. 
James's negociations with the Emperor, and with 
the duke of Bavaria, who commanded the Auſtrian ar- 
mies, and on whom the imperial diet had conferred the 
deftoral dignity, ſeemed to promiſe him no ſucceſs in 
leprojeRof reſtoring the Palatine. His eyes were there- 
fore entirely turned on Spain, and he diſpatched the - 
earl of Briſtol as his ambaſſador to that court. Find- 


ing that the difference of religion was the principal _ 


difficulty which retarded the marriage of his ſon, he 
determined to relax in his ſeverity againſt the papiſts 
he diſcharged all the recuſants, who had been impriſ- 
oned, and it was daily thought that he: would forbid, 
for the future, the execution of the penal laws enacted 
inſt them. This conceſfion in favour: of the ca- 
tholics had the deſired effect. Briſtol declared, that 
he would ſoon be able to congratulate the king on the 
entire completion of his views: a daughter of Spain, 
with the immenſe dowry of 600,000 L ſterling, was 
ſoon to be united to the Prince of Wales; nothing 
was wanting but the pope's diſpenſation, which was 
only a matter of formality : and the reſtoration of the 
Palatine was likewiſe conſidered as the infallible con- 


%. 


ſequence of this connection. 


1623. But all theſe flattering proſpects were blaſted 
by the imprudence of Buckingham the favourite, whom 
James had exalted from a private condition, to be the 


bane of himſelf, of his family, and of his people. De- 


lirous of an opportunity of ingratiating himſelf with 
the prince, he repreſentedto him theunfortunate ſituation 
with regard to marriage of perſons in his exalted ſta- 

tion, who received into their arms a bride who was 
unknown to them, and to whom they were unknown. 
He ſuggeſted that a journey to Madrid would be an 
enterpriſe of gallantry, highly agreeable to the prin- 
ceſs, and ſuitable to the romantic character of the Spa- 
ih nation. In ſhort he ſo inflamed the mind of the 
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young and enterpriſing prince, that having, in a mo. 
ment of kind and jovial humour, , the king's 
_ conſent, they determined to proceed in their adven- 
ture. 'They paſſed diſguiſed and undiſcovered through 
France, and they even ventured into a court ball in 
Paris, where Charles ſaw the princeſs Henrietta whom 

he afterwards eſpouſed. Eleven days after their de. 
parture they arrived at Madrid. The Spaniſh mon- 
arch immediately paid Charles a viſit, expreſſed the 
utmoſt gratitude for the confidence repoſed in him, 
and made warm proteſtations of a correſpondent con- 


fidence and friendſhip. During the prince's ſtay at 


Madrid he was treated with the ſtrongeſt marks of re- 
ſpe& and civility; his decency and reſerve were agree. 
able to the manners of the Spaniards; and that gener- 
. ous nation made no attempt, on account of the advan- 
tage which they had acquired by the poſſeſſion of the 
prince's perſon, to impoſe any harder conditions of 
' treaty. On the firſt hint Charles obtained permiſſion 
to return; Philip graced his departure with the ſame 
circumſtances of elaborate civility which had attended 
his reception, and even erected a pillar on the ſpot 
where they took leave of each other, as a monument 
of their mutual friendſhip. SEE, 

The familiar manners, diſſolute pleaſures, and ar- 
rogant temper of Buckingham, had rendered him pe- 
culiarly odious to the Spaniſh nation. Senſible of this 
averſion, and dreading the influence which they would 
acquire in England on the arrival of the Infanta, he 


determined if poſſible to prevent the marriage. 80 


great an aſcendant had his impetuous character ac- 


quired over the gentle and modeſt temper of Charles, 


that he eaſily brought him to the reſolution of break- 


ing off the treaty. The opinion of a ſon, and of a fa- - 


vourite, ſeconded by the voice of the nation, which 
was averſe to the Spaniſh alliance, compelled the ti- 


mid monarch to abandon his favourite ſcheme, and a 


pretext only was wanting to put an end-to the nego- 
ciation. Poſitive orders were therefore ſent to Briſtol 
not to finiſh the marriage, till ſecurity were given for 
the full reſtitution of the Palatinate. To accompliſh 
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vis by a ſingle ſtroke of his pen, was not in Philip's 
power ; he could not therefore miſunderſtand this lan- 
e; and thinking that ſuch raſh counſels would not 
top at the breach of the marriage treaty, made pre- 
ions for war throughout all his domigions. —_ 
A diſguiſed narrative of theſe crnſa8jons which 
Buckingham gave 'to the parliament, induced them 
to adviſe the king to break off all treaties with Spain, 
and enter into a war for the recovery of the Palatinate. 
The pacific monarch was at laſt obliged to declare for 
hoſtile meaſures ; and, by a very imprudent conceſſion, 
de voluntarily offered that the money voted for that 
urpoſe ſhould be paid to a committee of parliament, 
ad ſhould be iffued by them without being intruſted 
to his management. „„ | 
| Jealouſy of the growing power of the houſe of Au- 
ria had at preſent a very conſiderable influence on 
the French counſels ; and when James, ambitious of 
E procuring to his ſon a wife of royal extraction, made 
2 propotal of marriage between Charles and the prin- 
cels Henrietta, it was readily embraced. It was ſti- 
pulated in the treaty, that the princeſs ſhould have the 
education of her children till they were thirteen years 
of age. _ 8 F 
Notwithſtanding all theſe negociations and alliances, 
the Palatinate was ſtill poſſeſſed by the emperor and 
the duke of Bavaria. An ill concerted and fruitleſs 
expedition, under count Mansfield, was the only mili- 
tary exertion of any conſequence made during this 


reign, 5 „ 

In 1625, James was ſeized with a tertian ague, - 
viich proved mortal. He expired on the '27th of 
March, after a reign over England of 22 years, and in 

the 5gth year of his age. His reign over Scotland 

vas almoſt of equal duration with his life. The char- 
ater of this prince has been the object of the ſevereſt 
ſatire, and of the loudeſt panegyric. His faults ſeem: 

to have been thoſe of temper, rather than of judg- _ 
nent, Learning and abilities he certainly poſſeſſed; but 
be wanted firmneſs, and vigour of mind, which alone 
could make them uſeful to himſelf, or to * N 


Pl 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
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>= CHARLES I. 1625. 


* 


- 


No ſooner had Charles taken” the reins of Yoverts 
ment into his own hands, than he haſtened to aſſemble 


a @ parliament, in order to lay before them the buſineſs 


of ſupply. But, though they had been extremely for. 
ward to involve the kingdom in a war, they ſhewed 
the utmoſt reluctance to contribute towards its es. 
pence, and only voted a ſupply of 112,000]. The 
Plague having broken out in London, he adjourned 
them to Oxford, where he gave chem a particular de- 
tail of his neceflities, and uſed entreaties in order to 
obtain his requeſt ; but they ſtill remained inexorable. 
This obſtinacy in the commons proceeded from di- 
- guſt at the conduct of Buckingham, and at certain ar 
ticles in favour of the catholics, which were ſuſpeded 
to be in the treaty with France, as well as from a r. 
lar ſyſtem, which many leading men in the nation 
entered into, of oppoſing the exorbitant prerog# 
tive of the crown. Loud complaints were made by 
the commons, who were moſtly puritans, againſt ths 
indulgence which the king, though a determined pro. 
- teſtant, ſeemed inclined to ſhew the catholics ; aud 
they demanded a ſtrict execution of the penal lar: 
3-4 a # 1 | enacted 
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enacted againſt them. The king finding that the par- 
lament would grant no ſupply, but, on the contrary, 
haraſs him with complaints of grievances, immediate- 
ly diſſolved them. | 
o ſuppl * the want of parliamentary aids, Charles 
had recourſe to privy ſeals, and to other expedients, 
by means of which a ſupply was obtained, and a fleet 
fitted out, conſiſting of eighty veſſels great and ſmall, - 
and having on board an army of-10, 000 men. This 
armament was diſpatched againſt Cadiz, and, after 
failing in that attempt, to intercept the Spaniſh galle- 
ons: but, a plague having ſeized the men, they were 


obliged to return to Ex gland, and abandon gl hopes _ 


col this prize. 

1626.— The failure of chis enterprize obliged 
Charles to ſummon a new parhament, which immediate 
ly adopted the views of the preceding one. Bucking- 
ham, whoſe raſh counſels, and great favour with the 
king, had rendered him extremely unpopular, was this 
ſeſſion obliged to ſuſtain two violent attacks 5 one from 
the earl of Briſtol, on the ſubject of the negociations 
with the houſe of Auſtria, and another from the com- 
mons. Though the charges brought againſt him 
clearly ſhew his weakneſs and imprudence, it would be 
difficult thence to collect any action which could be 
deemeda erime, muchleſs whichcould ſubject him to the 
penalty of treaſon. The king thought proper ta com- 
mand the commons not to meddle with his miniſter; 
he ordered them to finiſh, in a few days, the bill for 
the ſubſidies, otherwiſe they malt not expect to fit. any 
longer; and in a future meſſage he threatened, that, 
if they did not furniſli him with ſupplies, he would be 
obliged to try new counſelti a language ſuliciently 
clear to expreſs the king's intention of governing 47 | 
kingdom without the afliſtance of parliament. 
parliament were alarmed by theſe imprudent ſuggeſ- | 
tions, and determined, while it was yet intheir power, 
to ſecure the conſt tution by ſuch invincible barriers, 
that no king or miniſter ſhould ever for the future dare 
to ſpeak in ſuch language. They inſiſted on the liber- 
ation of two of their * who had been thrown 

into 
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into priſon, becauſe they were employed as ma 
of the impeachment againſt Buckingham. They had 
recourſe alſo to the never failing ſubject, the indul. 
gence given to papiſts; and they were Preparing 2 
remonſtrance againſt the levying of tonnage and poun- 
dage without the conſent of parliament, when the king 


ended the ſeſſion by a diſſolution. The commons: 


publiſhed their remonſtrance, and the king a declara- 
tion of the reaſons of his diſagreement with the par. 
liament: theſe papers afforded the partizans on both 
ſides with ample matter of apology or of  recriming- 
The new counſel were now to be tried, in order to 
obtain ſupplies. If the king had poſſeſſed a military 
force on which he could rely, it is probable that he 
would at once have taken off the maik, and govery- 
ed without any regard to parliamentary privileges: but, 
in the preſent circumſtances, it behoved him to pro- 
ceed cautiouſly, and under pretence of ancient prece- 
dents. After the uſual methods of private loans, be- 
nevolences, and aſfeſſments, were exhauſted, an act of 
council was paſſed for demanding a general loan from 
the ſubjeR, according as every man was aſſeſſed inthe 
rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. Thoſe who refuſed this loan 

were, by warrant of the council, thrown into priſon. 

Moſt of theſe with patience ſubmitted to confinement, 
or applied by petition to the king, who commonly re- 
| leaſed them. Five gentlemen alone had ſpirit enough, 
at their own expence and hazard, to defend the public 
liberties, and to demand releaſement, not as a favour 
from the court, but as their due by the laws of their 
country. When the cauſe came before the judges, it 
appeared that though ſome few precedents juſtified the 
refuſal of bail upon commitment by the ſpecial com- 
mand of the king, yet it was directly contrary to ſeveral 
ſtatutes; and the court not only remanded the gentle- 
men to priſon, and refuſed the bail which was offered, 

but refuſed to enter a general judgment that no bail 
could be granted upon a commitment by the king or 


council. 2 | 
The violent meaſures of the court gave * 
; . fence 


* 
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fence; and, by rouſing a ſpirit of liberty in the nation, 
went even to ſhake the foundation of Charles's throne. ' 
(1627). But, as if internal diſcords, an empty trea- 
fury, and an unſucceſsful war with the whole houſe of 
Auſtria, were not ſufficient evils, the king about this 
ime wantonly engaged in a war with France, A vio- 
ent rivalſhip, not of power and politics, but of love 
and gallantry, ſubſiſted between Buckingham and car- 
final Richelieu, both of whom had dared to pay their 
addreſſes to the French queen. 80 jealous was the car- 
dinal of his rival, that when the due was making pre- 
ions for a new embaſly to Paris, a meſſage was 


{ent him from Lewis, that be muſt not think of ſuch 


journey. In a romantic paſſion, he ſwore that he would 
le the queen in ſpite of all the poxver of France; and from 
that moment he determined to engage England in # 
war with that kingdom, and zealonfly ſeconded the ap- 
plications of the Hugonot leaders, who were ſolieiting 
the protection of Charles againſt the attempt of Riehe- 
leu. A fleet of a hundred fail, and an army of 700 
men, were fitted out for the invaſion of France, and 
both of them entruſted to the command'of the duke: 
But, after an ill concerted and fruitleſs expedition a- 
rainſt the iſle of Rhe, he was obliged to return to Eng” 
nnd, having loſt two thirds of his land ferees, and be- 
"x totally diſcredited both as a general and an adini- 
1628.— The diſcontents which prevailed in the na- 
tion made it dangerous for the king to have tecourſe 
to the ſormer oppreſſive methods of levying money, and 
obliged him to ſummon a third parliament. When the 
commons aſſembled, they appeared to be men of the 
ſame independent ſpirit with their predeceſſors, and 
poſſeſſed of ſuch riches that their property was comput· 
ed to exceed three times that of the Houſe of peers. Sir 
Francis Seymour, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Thomas 


Wentworth, and other leading members of the houſe, 


complained with firmneſs, but at the ſame time with 
temper, of the grievances under which the nation had 


lately laboured. A vote was paſſed for granting tile 


king a ſupply of five ſub/idies"(80;000) ; but they de- 
Eng Sides e 
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layed paſſing this vote into a law till the end of the ſa. 
ſion, and determined to employ the interval in provid. 
ing ſome barriers to the righis and liberties of the ſub. 
jects. A committee was appointed to draw up a peiitiga 
of right, the object of which was to provide an eternal 
remedy againſt forced lbans, benevolences, taxes with. 
vut conſent of parliament, arbitrary impriſonments, the 
billeting of ſoldiers, and martial law. The king, ſenſi 
ble of the conſequence of theſe proceedings, by various 


 evalions, and, promiſes that there ſhould be no cauſe 


of complaint for the future, endeavoured to elude the 
_ petition.” But the leaders of the commons were men 
of too much wiſdom and penetration, either to be lul. 
led into ſecurity by vain promiſes or deterred by threats; 
and the petition being ſent to the upper houſe, paſſed 
without any material alterations. To this petition the 
king gave only an evaſive anſwer; and the commons 
- vented their indignation, by attacking Dr Manwaring, 
who had preached and publiſhed, by defire of the king, 
a ſermon deſtructive of all civil liberty. The ſentence 
pronounced againſt him by the peers was, that he 
_ - ſhould be impriſoned during the pleaſure of the honſe, 
ſhould be ſuſpended during three years, ſhould pay a 
— fine of 1000 l. ſhould be incapable of holding any ec- 
cleſiaſtical dignity or ſecular office, and that his book 
mould be burnt, They next proceeded to cenſure the 
conduct of the duke of Buckingham; and the king, 
ſenſible of the difficulties in which he was involved, at 
length yielded to the importunities of parliament, and 
gave them ſatisfaction with regard to the petition of 
right, by coming to the houſe of peers, and pronoun- 
cing the uſual form of words, It it he lad as defered. As 
a ſuppoſed condition, the vote for the five ſubſidics im- 
mediately paſſed into a la. 
The king's aſſent to the petition of right produced 
a very impbrtant change in the government; but the 
commons ſeeing the opportunity favourable, reſolyed 
to purſue the victory. They applied for the cancelling 
of a commiſſion granted to thirty three of the king 
officers, by which they were empowered to meet and 
, Þ.concert a method of levying money by impoſitions 0 
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gtherwiſ⸗ A commiſſion granted forlevyngdhd en 9 


porting into England 1000 German horſe; in order tg 
ſupport the projected impoſitions, was loudly complain- 
ed of. They preſented to the king a remonſtrance a- 
gainſt Buckingham; they even proceeded to aſſert that 
the levying of tonnage and poundage was a violation 


of the liberties of the people. To prevent them from 


finiſhing their remonſtrance on this ſubjeR, he ſudden» 


y ended the ſeſſion by a prorogation; 7 
A fleet and army having been prepared for the re- 


lief of Rochelle, the great bulwark of the Hugonots, 


which was now cloſely beſieged by the catholies, Buck 


ngham went down to Portſmouth to take upon him 
the command. As he was here ſpeaking to one of his 
colonels, after being engaged in converſation with ſome 


French gentlemen, he was, on a ſudden, over the co- 


Jonel's ſhonlder, ſtruck upon the breaſt wich a knife. 
Without uttering more words than, the villain has killed” 
n! in the ſame moment pulling out the knife he 
breathed his laſt. No man had ſeen the blow, nor the 


perſon who gave it: but near the door a hat was found, 
in the inſide of which was ſewed a paper, containing 


four or five lines of the remonſtrance of the commons 
againſt the duke, and a man without a hat was ſeen 
walking very compoſedly before the door. One ery- 


ing, Here is the fellow who killed the duke P* every body 


ran to aſæ, . awhich is he the man very ſedately a- 
ſwered, * "am be. He was found to be one Felton, 
formerly a lieutenant” in the army, who, upon ſome - 
diſguſt from Buckingham, had thrown up his commiſ- 


ſion, and whom the belief that he would do an accept- 
able ſervice to heaven by diſpatching this foe to reli- 


ec, © At whoſe inſtigation he had performed it?” he 
replied, © that they needed not trouble themſelves a- 
bout that inquiry, for he had even entruſted his pur- 
poſe to none, and the reſolution had proceeded ſolely 
from himſelf and the impulſe of his own mind.“ The 
ng received the news of this aſſaſſination in public 
vnh an unmoved countenance, from which ſome con- 
. M 3 : cluded 


Fon and to his country, joined to private reſentment, _ 
inſtigated to commit this horrid deed. . When aſk- 
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eluded that he was fecretly not diſpleaſed to be rid of 
a. miniſter ſo odious to the nation. During his whole 
life, however, he retained an affection for the duke“ 
friends: he urged, too, that Felton ſhould be put to 
the torture, in order to diſcover his accomplices: But 
the judges declared, that, though that practice had 
formerly been very common, jt was altogether illegal. 
After the death of — — the command of the 
fleet and army was conferred on the earl of Lindeſ/, 
who being unable to give any effectual aſſiſtance tothe 
inhabitants of Rochelle, that city was forced to fur. 
render at diſcretion. = e 
1629.— Though the death of Buckingham had re. 
moved one principal ſource of complaint againſt the 
king, there ſtill remained many others, which the com- 
mons, enraged by the king's. duplicity and evaſions, 
and fully reſolved to bring their prince under ſubjec- 
tion, eagerly laid hold of in the following ſeſſion. Their 
political and theological contentions went hand in hand; 


and, while the friends of liberty firmly oppoſed the ar 


bitrary meaſures of the court, the puritans were aQuate 
ed with equal zeal againſt the hierarchy, and complain- 
ed with equal violence of the encouragement given to 
papiſts and Arminians. The diſpute about tonnage 
and poundage, which had for ſome time been agitated, 
at laſt produced a violent rupture between the king and 
parliament. This duty was always confidered as the 
gift of the people ; but it was found ſo neceſſary to the 
| Jupport of government, that, ſince the acceſſion of Hen- 
Ty V. it had been conferred on every monarch during 
His reign, and had even been levied before it was vot- 
ed by-parhament. Charles's firſt houſe of commons 
ſhewed their intention of making this revenue tempo- 
rary, by propoling to vote it for only one year: but 
the peers refuſed the bill. Charles foreſaw the revival 
of the ſubject at this time; and, ſenſible of the conſe- 
- quences, determined not to yield up his authority by 
a tame ſubmiſſion. TY WIT ROE 
Sir John Elliot framed a remonſtrance againſt levy* 
ing 1 and poundage without conſent of parlia- 
ment, offered it to the clerk to read. It 371 
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called for, the ſpeaker, Sir John Finch, ſaid, he” 
had a command from the king to adjourn, and to f no 5 0 
ton. Upon which he roſe and left the chair. . 
whole houſe was in an uproar. The ſpeaker was puſh- 
ed back into the chair, and forcibly held in it by Hol- 
lis and Valentine, till a ſhort remonſtrance was fram- 
ed, and was yore byacclamation rather than by vote. 
Papiſts and Arminians were there declared capital ene- 
mies to the commonwealth, .'Fhoſe who levied tonnage - 


and poundage were branded with the ſame epithet. L 
Andeventhemerchants whoſhould voluntarilypaptheſe © 


duties, were denominated betrayers of Engliſh liberty, 
and publie enemies. The doors being locked, the gen- 
tleman uſher of the houſe of lords, who was ſent. by - 

the king, could not get admittance till this remon- 


| trance was finiſhed... By the king's order he took the 


mace from the table, which ended their proceedings. 
And a few days after the parliament was diſſolved. _ 
Great were-the diſcontents of the nation on this oc- 
cafion ; and theſe were ſtill farther inflamed by the 
king's ſeverity in impriſoning the leadihg members of 
the commons. . W . 5 
1630.—Charles was now diſguſted at parliaments, 
and reſolved to call no more of them. Being utterly 
deſtitute of money for carrying on the war againſt 
Trance and Spain, he was wiſe and fortunate enough - 
to conclude a peace with both theſe powers. After 
the death of Buckingham, there was no perſon in whom 
he repoſed unlimited confidence, and he was chiefly 
guided by his own counſels. - His chief miniſter and 
counſellor at this time was Sir Thomas Wentworth, a 
man of eminent talents, formerly a parliamentary lead- 
er, but now gained over to the party of the court, and 
created earl of Strafford. Laud, biſhop of London, u- 


pon the death of Abbot, promoted to the ſee of Can- 


terbury, a man of ſevere manners, poſſeſſed of great 
polemical knowledge, of 8 zeal, and of un- 
ceaſi 5 induſtry to exalt the prieſtly character, had 


iſe great influence with the king, particularly in 
what regarded eccleſiaſtical matters, This prflate was 


- M4 extremely 
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extremely attached to the obſervation of rites and ce. 
remonies in religion; and, though the nation could 

with difficulty reconcile themſelves to the ancient cere- 
monies, Laud, poſſeſſed of preſent power, determined 
on the introduction of new ones, He proſecuted this 
reſolution with ſuch zeal, as led men to think that his 
ſcheme was not to improve the form of worſhip, but 
to bring back the Engliſh, by gradual ſteps, to the Ro- 
„„ %%% TT 

While theſe innovations of Laud, and the great er. 
altation of the hierarchy, excited the complaints of 
the puritanical party, Charles gave offence to the 
whole nation, by the ſeverities of which he was guilty 
in the ſtar-chamber and high commiſſion courts, and 
by his arbitrary impoſitions, and irregular methods of 
taxation. Tonnage and poundage continued to be levi. 
ed by the royal authority alone. © The--cuftom-houſe 
officers received orders to enter into any houſe, ware 
houſe, or cellar ; to ſearch any trunk or cheſt 3 and ia 
break any bulk whatever, im default of the payment of 
cuſtoms,” Compoſitions were openly made with recy- 
fants, and the popiſh religion became a regular part of 
the revenue. Ship-money was introduced and levied, 
not only on the ſea-port towns, but alſo on the whole 
kingdom, by aſſeſſments. Exorbitant fines were exac- 
ted from many for frivolous cauſes. To avoid the 
proſecutions which the king's love of prerogative, 
and Laud's zeal for ceremonies, ſtirred; up againſt thoſe 
who incurred their diſpleaſure, many of the. puritans 


emigrated to America, and theſe laid the foundation 


of a government, poſſeſſed of all that liberty, civil and 
religious, of which they found themſelves. bereaved in 
their native country. Thoſe who were ſubjeQed to 


theſe arbitrary punifhwents became extremely popt- | 


« far in the nation; and the patience with which they 
fubmitted to ſuch ſeverities inflamed the public. indig- 
nation, John Hambden, in particular, has acquired 


:mmortal honour, by the bold ſtand which he made | 


in 1637, in defence of the laws and liberties of his 
country. He had been rated twenty ſhillings of ſhip 
money for an eſtate which he poſſeſſed in ä 
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fire ; but, rather than ſubmit to ſo illegal an impoſi- 1 5 


tion, he reſolved to ſtand a legal proſecution, and ex- 
poſe himſelf to all the indignation of the court. The 
caſe was argued during twelve days in the exchequer - 
chamber, before all the judges of England: the na- 
tion looked on with anxiety. The prejudiced judges, - 
ſour excepted, gave ſentence in favour of the crown. 
Hambden, however, obtained the end for which he had 
ſo generouſly ſacrificed his ſafety and his quiet. The - 
ople were rouzed from their lethargy, and became 
ſenlible of the danger to which their liberties were e- 
poſed, by the combined encroachments of church and 
ſtate. They longed for a parliament to redreſs. their 
gityances, or for any other incident, however calam- 
tous, rather than the continuanee of heſe evils. 


"But the firſt commotions aroſe from Scotland, a 


country leſs diſpoſed to obedience and fubmiſion. The : 
king, as well as his father, was ſtrongly attached to e- 
piſcopacy: and Charles determined to complete that 
change in the worthip and government of the Scottiſn 
church which James had formerly begun: his great 
objects were the reſtoration of prelatical government, 
the etabliſhment of diſcipline, upon a regular ſyſtem 
of canons, and the introduction of a liturgy into pub- 
lic worſhip, innovations extremely diſagreeable to all 
orders of men in the kingdom. The nobility were diſ- - 
guſted at the encouragement Which the king gave to 
the biſhops. The clergy, naturally arrogant, conſid- 
ered the eccleſiaſtical as independent of the civil pow- - 
er, and maintained a parity of eceleſiaſticz to be a di- 
vine privilege, which nothuman law could alter or in- 
fringe. Forms and ceremonies in religion were ever 
odious to · the nation, and the liturgy became doubly 
offenſive, when it. was univerſally believed to be in- 
tended merely to pave the way for the abominations 
of the maſs, and the ſuperſtitions of the Romiſſi religion. 
In 1637 the populace excited a violent tumult at Edin- 
burgh, upon occaſion of the firſt reading of the liturgy. 
The ſpiritof oppoſition became univerſal; petitions were 
preſented to the council againſt the innovations in reli- 
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milton returned to London; made another fruitleſs 


tremely the power of the biſhops. But theſe conceſ- 
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gion, and'on all hands there appeared ſymptoms of the 
moſt dangerous inſurrection and diſorders. 


Many of the king's counſellors adviſed him to de. 
fiſt from ſo hazardous an attempt: but Charles re. 


mained inflexible. To oppoſe the general combina. 


tion, he iſſued a proclamation, in which he pardon. 
ed all paſt offences, exhorted the people to be more o- 
bedient for the future, and to ſubmit peaceably to the 
uſe of the liturgy. The ſpirit of inſurrection now bioke 


forth into action. Four tables. were formed, one con- 


ſiſting of nobility, another of gentry, a third of miniſ. 
ters, and a fourth of burgeſſes, in whoſe hands the 
whole authority of the kingdom was placed, and. the 
firſt act of whoſe government was the COVENANT. 
This famous covenant contained a renunciation of 


popery, and a bond by-which the ſubſoribers obliged: 


themſelves to reſiſt all religious innovations, and to de. 


fend each other againſt all oppoſition whatſoever. The 


people, without diſtinction of rank, or condition, age 
or ſex, flocked” to the ſubſcription of this covenant :. 
and even the king's miniſters were ſeized by the gener-- 
al contagion. , ; ee 
+ Charles began to apprehend the conſequences, and 
ſent the Marquis of Hamilton to treat with the cove« 
nanters. He offered to ſuſpend the canons till they 
were received in a fair and legal way, and required 
them to renounce the covenant ; they plainly told him 
that they would ſooner renounce their baptiſm. Ha- 


journey, with new conceſſions, to Edinburgh; re- 
turned 3 to London; and was immediately ſent 
back with more ſatisfactory conceſſions. The king 
was now willing to aboliſh the canons, the liturgy, 
and the high commiſſion court, and even to limit ex- 


ſions only made the covenanters riſe in their demands, 
and gave no ſatisfaction. The offer, however, which 
the king made to ſummon firſt an aſſembly, then a par- 
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from their covenant, reſolved to have a cove- 
nant on his fide : but, as it was eaſily perceived that 
this was only meant to weaken and divide the cove- 


nanters, it was received with the utmoſt ſcorn and de- 


teftation. | 


1638.—The- aſſembly met at Glaſgow ; and, _ 


ſides a great concourfe of the people, all the nobility 
and gentry of any family or intereſt were preſent, ei- 
ther as members, aſſe ſſors, or ſpectators; and it was 


apparent that che reſolutions taken by the covenan- 
ters could here meet with no manner of oppoſition. 
A firm determination had been entered into of utter- 


ly Re ROE and, as Ppreparative to it, 


there were before the preſbytery of Edinburgh, 


and ſolemnly read in all the churches of the kingdom, 
an accuſation againſt the biſhops,” as guilty, all of 


them, of hereſy; ſymeny, bribery, perjury, cheating, 


inceſt; adultery, fornication, common ſwearing, drun- 


kinneſs, gaming, breach of the ſabbath, and every o- 


ther crime: that had occurred to the accufers. The 
biſhops ſent a proteſt, declining the authority of the - - 
aſſembly; the commiſſioner too proteſted. againſt that 


court, as illegally conſtituted and elected; and in his 


majeſty's name diſſolved it. This meaſure was fore - 


ſen, and little regarded. The court” ſtill continued 


to ſit, and to finiſi their bufineſs.* All the acts of aſ- 


ſembly, ſinee the acceſſiõn of james to the crown of 


England, were, upon pretty reaſonable grounds, de- 


cared null and invalid. The acts of parliament, which. - 


affected ecclefiaſtical affairs, were ſuppoſed, on that 
very acrount, to have no manner of authority. And 


thus- epifcopacy, the high commmiſſion, the articles 
of Petth/ the canons and the liturgy, were aboliſned 
| and declared unlawful : And the whole fabric which 
James and Charles, in a long courſe of years, had 
been rearing with ſo moch care and policy, fell at once 

to the ground. The covenant like wiſe was ordered to 
de ſigned by every one, under pain of excommunica- 


The covenanters were ſenſible that they would be 
obliged to deßend their religious tenets by . 
. „ 2 ce 
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force. Troops were therefore inliſted and diſciplined: 
arms were imported from foreign countries; and, the 
nation being unanimous in the cauſe, an army was. 

ſoon levied, and entruſted to the command of Leſly, a 
ſoldier of experience and abilities. The king, on his 


part, made preparations for ſubduing his refractory 


fubjects; and having by economy amaſſed a conſide. 


rable ſum, he was enabled quickly to aſſemble a power- 
ful force. A fleet with: 5000 land- forces on: board, 
under the command of Hamilton, was ſent to the 


Frith of Forth. An army of 20,000: foot. and 3000 


horſe, where the king appeared in perſon, advanced 
to Berwick. The Scottiſh - army was as numerous, 
but inferior in cavalry. The officers, many of whom 
had ſerved in Germany, under the famous Guſtavus, 
had more reputation and experience; and the ſoldiers, 
_ though undiſciplined and ill armed, were animated by 
an inſurmountable fervour of religion. Yet, ſo pru- 
dent were the male contents that they craved to be ad- 
mitted to a treaty. The ſituation of Charles was: 
very perplexing. If he yielded to the demands of bis 
rebellious ſubjects his authority was for ever annihila- 
ted; the conſequences of a defeat (which was not im- 
poſſible) were equally dangerous; if the war was pro- 
tracted beyond a campaign, his treaſure would fail him, 
and little ſupply could be expected from the diſcon- 
tented Engliſn. He concluded therefore a ſudden 
pacification, in which it was ſtipulated that he ſhould 
withdraw his fleet and army: that within 48 eight 
hours the Scots ſhould diſmiſs their forces; and * 
an aſſembly and parliament ſhould be immediately 
ſummoned to compole all the differences. | 
The Scots well knew that Charles only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to recover the ground which 
he had loſt. The aſſembly, when it met, perſiſted in 
their former reſolutions. The parliament advanced 
pretenſions which tended to diminiſh the civil power 
of the monarch, and: were proceeding to ratify the 
acts of aſſembly when they were prorogued. The 
war was again renewed' greatly to the advantage of 
the covenanters. The king's army had been 8 
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$d; and could not be re · aſſembled, without great 
trouble and expence. The more prudent covenanters; . 
apprehending a renewal of hoſtilities, had ordered 
their officers and ſoldiers to be ready on the firſt ſum- 
mons; and the religious zeal which animated them 
made them immediately fly to their ſtandards. 
1640 The king with great difficulty drew together 
an army, but finding his revenue unable to ſupport 
them, he determined, after an intermiſſion of eleven 
years, to aſſemble an Engliſh- parliament; The ſame 
ill humours and diſcontents-prevailed in this as in the 
preceding ones. Charles demanded large ſupplies; 
the commons complained of intolerable grievances. 
An end was at laſt put to their contentions by a diſſo- 
lation; the odium of which was increaſed by the ſe- 
verities exerciſed againſt ſeveral members who-had op- 
poſed the king's demands. . . 
Charles was now in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of 
money. He borrowed 300, ooo pounds from his cour- 
tiers: a loan of 40, eo0 pounds was extorted from the 
Spaniſh. merchants, who had bullion im the Tower; 
and all the pepper belonging to the Eaſt India compa- 
ny was bought upon truſt, and ſold ſor ready money. 
Theſe expedients enabled the king to march his army, 
which conſiſted of 19,000 foot and 2000 horſe. 0 
The Scots; who, notwithſtanding their hoſtile at- 
tempts, always maintained the moſt ſubmiſſive lan- 
guage, had entered England, in order, as they ſaid, 
to lay their humble petition before the king. At 
Newburn upon Tyne they defeated a body of 4500 
men under Lord Conway, who oppoſed their paſſage. 
They diſpatched meſſengers to the king, who was ar- 
rived at Vork; they redoubled their expreſſions of loyal 
ty and ſubmiſſion, and even made apologies full of ſor- 
row and contrition for their late victor x.. 
Charles was now in the moſt diſtreſſed condition, 
The nation was diſcontented, the army diſcouraged, 
and the treaſury exhauſted. To prevent the advance _. 
of the Scots, he agreed to a treaty,” and named ſix · 
teen Engliſh noblemen, who met eleven Scottiſh com- 
miſſioners at Rippon, whence the negociation was af- 


terwards 
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terwards transferred to London. An addreſs. Amber 
from the city of London, petitioning for a parliament; 
twelve noblemen preſented a petition to the ſame pur. 
. 42 The king contented himſelf with fummoningh 
t council of the peers at Vork; but finding him. 
unable to ſtem the torrent, and foreſeeing that 
the peers would adviſe him to call a+ parliament, he 


told them in his firſt ſpeech. that he had already taken. 


that reſolution: - 

In order to ſubſiſt both armies armies; (for the king was 
obliged, in order to ſave the ern counties, to 
pay his enemies); Charles wrote to- the city,” defirin 
a:loan'of 200,0001, - And the peers at York, w 
authority was now much greater than: that of their 
ſovereign, joined in the ſame requeſt. - 80 low was 
their prince already fallen in the eyes of his on ſub- 
jects. 

1 The diſputes which, for thirty years, had agitated 
the nation, were now come to a height. The houſe 
of commons, which was very numerouſly attended, 
and almoſt wholly inclined to the popular cauſe, de. 
termined to ſeize the preſent favourable opportunity 
of reſiſting thoſe high pretenſions of the ſovereign, 
which he had neither ſufficient prudence to renounce, 
nor power to enforce. - They with attacking the 
earl of Strafford, who was ſuppoſed to be the princi- 
pal adviſer of the king's meaſures, and who had the 
misfortune to be extremely unpopular throughout all 
the three kingdoms. The commons voted an impeach- 
ment againſt him for having formed a deſign of ſub- 


' * » verting the laws and conllition of England, and in- 


22 arbitrary and unlimited authority into the 

om. This impeachment being carried to the 
— who did not oppoſe, or rather ſeconded the views 
5 of the commons, Strafford was immediately -commit- 
ted to cuſtody. Archbiſhop Laud was impeached, and 
committed to cuſtody, on the ſame pretence. Finch, 
the lord keeper, and Sir Francies Windebank, the 
ſecretary, ſaved themſelves by flight. They extended 
their ſcrutiny, and declared guilty of de/inquency (which 
TRAITOR not exactly * or af- 


a * 


. 


certained) all thoſe who had been employ ed ig rhe " 
legal ſervice: of levying ſhip money, all the farmers - 
and officers of the cuſtoms, all thoſe who had con- 
cyrred in the ſentences of the ſtar chamber and high- 
commiſſion courts, and all the judges who had voted 
againſt Hambden in the trial of ſhip-· money- 

A complete revolution in the government was thus 
accomplithed ; the king was ſo weak that he could not 
protect his own ſervants ; the authority of the com- 
mons ſeemed irreſiſtible; and the ſpirit of liberty, which 
had long been reſtrained, now blazed forth with double 

his was the time when: genius and capacity 
of all kinds began to exert themſelves: Then aroſe - 
the ſagacious Pym, the dauntleſs Hambden, the dark 
and dangerous St John, the impetuous Hollis, the en- 
thuſiaſtie Van. The ſpirit of liberty which an- 
imated the commons was inſtantly, diffuſed through : 
the nation. Tumults were raiſed 3 -afftemblies were 
daily held, in which the meaſures: of the: court were 
canvaſſed and condemned. The pulpits reſounded with 
harangues in favour of liberty. Petitions for the re- 
dreſs of grievances were preſented to the commons in 
ſuch number, that no leis than forty committees were 
appointed for examining them. From the report of 
their committees; the houſe daily paſſed votes, which 
mortified and aſtoniſhed the. —_ and inflamed and 
animated the nation. Ship-money was declared il- 
legal and arbitrary; the ſentente againſt Hambden 
cancelled; ee. of York aboliſhed; compoſitions 
for knighthood ized ; the enlargements of the 
foreſts conde . for monopolies annulled; 
and every late meaſure of adminiſtration treated with 
reproach and obloquy. To- day, a ſentence of the ſtar - 
chamber was exclaimed againſt; to-morrow, a decree 

of the high commiſſion. Every diſcretionary act of 

council was repreſented as arbitrary and tyrannical; and 

the general mference was ſtill culated, that a form- 

ed deſign had been laid to ſubvert the laws and con- 

ſtitution of the kingdom. 5 

By theſe bold meaſures, the commons confounded 
und overawed * * : 
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_ they inſpired courage into their friends and adberems; 


They were very careful in paying court to the Scots, 
the preſence of whoſe army had ſo much contributed to 
their triumph over the king. The more to ingratiate 
themſelves with theſe preſbyterians, and with che puri. 
tanical party, which was mow: prevalent both in the 


houſe and throughout the nation, violent attacks 
were made by the popular leaders on the eſtabliſned 
church. Encouraged by theſe favourableappearances,. 


the city of London, and different parts of the king. 


dom, preſented petitions for a total alteration of chiirch 


vernment A bill was introduced for depriving the 
iſhops of theirſeats in the upper houſe, but was re. 
jected by 2 great majority of the peers. While the 
Puritans were ſo zealous againſt the church, it could 
not be expected that the catholics would be overlook- 
ed. By an addreſs from the commons, all officers of 
that religion were removed from the army, and ap- 
plication was made to the king for ſeizing two thirds 
of the lands of recuſants. - The execution of the ſevere 
and bloody laws againſt prieſts was inſiſted on; and 
one Goodman, a. Jeſuit, who Was found-in | priſon, Was. 


condemned to a capital puniſhment. . 


9 — 


Charles, obſerving the low condition -to which be 
- was reduced, determined on a change of meaſur 


and hoped to gain the confidence of his people by c 


forming himſelf entirely to their inelination. He paf 


ſed a very important bill, in which the commons af 
ſerted their right of beſtowing tonnage and poundage, 
and voted theſe duties for the ſpace only of tvo 
months. After ſome heſitation he paſſed another 
bill, which enacted that parliament ſhould be held 


every third year, and, after they were aſſembled, ſhould 
not be adjourned, prorogued, or diſſolved, without 
their own conſent, during the ſpate of fifty days. 
Meanwhile the commons proſecuted with the ut- 
moſt vigour the trial ef Strafford, and were reſolved 


by any means to accompliſh his ruin. A committee 

of thirteen was choſen to manage the impeachinent; 

and theſe, dividing among them the ſeveral articles, 

which were 28 in number, and chiefly regarded his 
A 4 . 0 
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conduct as lentenant of Ireland, and preſident of 
York, attacked the priſoner with all the weight of 
authority, all the vehemence of rhetoric, and all the 
accuracy of preparation. Yet Strafford, alone and 
unaſſiſted, made fo able a defence, that the commons 
faw it impoſſible, by a legal proſecution, to obtain a 
ſentence againſt him. Td eee 
A bill of attainder was therefore brought into the 
lower houſe, immediately after the finiſning of the plead- 
ings, and paſſed with no greater oppoſition than that 
59 diſſenting votes. But the aſſent of the king and 
of the lords was ſtill requiſite, and by theſe it was 
foreſeen the bill would be rejected. A diſcovery, made 
at chis time, of a project formed by ſome of the principal 
officers, in correſpondence with ſome of the king's ſer- 


rants, of bringing the army to London, in order to s 


overawe the parliament, filled the nation with the ut- 
moſt alarm, and haſtened Strafford's fate. The po-. 


pulace, armed with ſwords and cudgels, flocked from  _ 


the city, ſurrounded the-parliament houſe, and cried 
out for juſtice on the unhappy Strafford. Such ap- 
prehenſions were entertained of violence, that, of 860 
peers who commonly attended the trial, only 45 were 
preſent when the bill of attainder was brought inte 
the houſe, yet of theſe 19 had the courage to vote a- 
. Popular violence having prevailed over the peers, 
the ſame engine was em 905 to procure the king's 
aſſent. The populace flocked about Whitehall, and 
accompanied their demand of jultice with the loudeſt 
clamours, and the moſt violent menaces. Charles 
heſitated long about ſacrificing his favourite and his 
friend. He was at laſt determined, by a lettergwhich. 
he received from the unhappy priſoner, and in which 
he was intreated to quiet the tumultuous people, by 
granting them the requeſt for which they were fo im- 
portunate ; and, after the moſt violent anxiety and 
doubt, he granted a commiſſion to four noblemen to 
give the royal aſſent to the bill. Strafford ſubmitted 
to his fate with decency and courage. © © 
* The king, full of grief and remorſe for the doom of 
7 Strafford 
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Strafford; unwarily gave his aſſent, at the ſametime, to 
a bill of much ter importance, Which enacted tha 
the preſent parli ſhould not be diſſolved, pri. 

rogued, or adjourned, without their conſent. — au- 
thority was thus rendered perpetual; and, from the 
time of its continuance, it was afterwards denomi. 
nated the long parliament. 'Two laudable a&s fol. 
lowed ſoon 92 execution of Strafford, via, the aboli. 
tionof theftar chamber andhigheommiſſion courts, The: 
former the commons found inconſiſtent with their zeal 
for their liberty ; the latter, with their averſion to the 
church. The king having determined to pay this 
year a viſit to Pas: te ay in order to ſettle the govem- 
ment, and being ob ne paſs in his journey —— 
both armies, the p it, who ſeem to have enter 
| . great jealouſy on that account, haſtened to pay 
their arrears, and to diſband them. After this they 
to the 20th of October, a committee of 
both houſes being appointed to fit during the receſ 
with very ample powers. This year Charles conclud- 
ed, with the approbation of parliament, a marriage 
uot the princeſs Mary and William Prince of 


—_— Charles was ſettling the affairs of Scotland, be- 
held his favourite epiſcopacy totally overthrown, and 
ſubmitted to the moſt eruel reftritions of his prerogative 
which his victorious ſubjects could impoſe, he received 
intelligence of a horrible inſurrection in d. The 
Iriſh Catholics, inſtigated by their prieſts; animated by 
| hatred to their Engliſh e and alarmed by the. 
ſeverities which they heard were exerciſed by het par- 
Iiament againſt their brethren in England, had enter- 
ed into a general conſpiracy to expel the liſh 
proteſtants who had from time to time come to ſetilt 
in that kingdom. A plot which was laid for ſeizing 

the caſtle of Dublin was-happily diſcovered and pre- 
vented. But it was too late to prevent the intended 

rebellion which broke out in Ulſter with the greateſt 
fury. The houſes, cattle, and goods, of the un vr 
Engliſh were firſt ſeized : an univerſal maſſacre then 
commenced of the unhappy people, now a 
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no ſex, no condition was ſpared. The old, the young, 
the vigorous, the infirm, under went the ſame fate, and 
were confounded in one common ruin. In other parts 
of the kingdom, the ſufferings of the Engliſh whoſe 
lives were ſpared were no lefs terrible than of thoſe 
who were thus butchered by the ſword of the enemy. 
After being ſtripped of every thing, even their cloaths, 
they were turned out in the depth of winter, naked, 
defenceleſs, and expoſed to all the ſeverities of the ſea- 
ſon. The roads were every where covered with crouds 
of naked wretches haſtening towards Dublin, and the 
other cities which yet remained in the hands of their 
countrymen. Multitudes periſhed with cold and hun- 
ger: by the molt moderate account, no leſs than 40,600 
are ſaid to have periſhed by all theſe cruelties. The 
wort was, that there was no force in the kingdom in 
any degree equal to the ſuppreſſion of ſo general a re- 
bellion: Beſides many ſmaller bodies, the principal 
army of the rebels amounted to 20, ooo men, and threa- 
tened Dublin with an immediate ſiege. 
In this exigency, Charles had recourſe to the Eng- 
liſh parliament, which had now aſſembled, and com- 
mitted to them the care of Ireland. This conceſſion 
they artfully turned againſt himſelf; the management 
of Ireland, which they took wholly into their own 
hands, was made only ſabordinate to their other views; 
and, under pretence of profecuting the war, they made 
preparations for exalting their.ownauthority, fordimin- 
ihing the king's, for overturning the hierarchy, and 
thereby gratifying that paſſion for preſbyterian diſci» 
pline, with which they, as well as the nation, were now . 
ſeined. To blacken the king's character, they even pre- 
tended to aſſent to the truth of an impoſture, advanced 
by the Iriſh rebels, who pleaded his commiſſion for all 
their a&s of violence. | | Ee, 
Their firſt attack on the royal authority was a re- 
monſtrance concerning the ſtate of the nation, not ad- 
drefſed to the king, but appealed to the people, ſull of 
acrimony and 9 containing a liſt of their griev- 
ances, and a detail of all the odious meaſures 9 
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king fince his acceſſion to the meeting of the preſent 
parkament. This remonſtrance was warmly oppoſes 
in the houſe of commons; it was carried by a ſmall 
majority of eleven; and publiſhed without being ear. 
ried up to the peers. | The king diſperſed an anſwer, 
which was very moderate, but which the nation were 
not in a humour to think ſatisfatory. © ATI 
The commons next renewed the bill which the peery 
had laſt year rejected, concerning the removal of the 
| biſhops from the upper houſe. Many of the nobllity, 
and in particular the earls of Northumberland and Ef. 
ſex, and Lord Kimbolton, afterwards earl of Mancheſ. 
ter, had joined the popular party; but ſtill a majority 
of the peers adhered to the king, and. their concur. 
rence could not be expected to this law, or: to any 6, 
ther, for the farther limitation of the royal authority, 
The commons, who had already in ſeveral inſtances 
exprefſed-their contempt of the lords, thought proper 
Farther to inflame the minds of the populace. Reports 
were ſpread of conſpiracies, inſurrections, and danger. 
dus combinations againſt the parliament, and the B. 
berties of the nation: The populace aſſembled in mul- 
titudes; tumults daily happened; and there paſſed fre- 
quent ſkirmiſhes between the friends of the commons, 
who were contemptuouſſy denominated RO UND. 
HEADS, on account of the ſhort cropt hair which ther 
wore, and the gentlemen of the court, whom the 6 
thers called CAVALIERS. A proteſtation was at 
laſt ſigned by 12 biſhops, and approved of by the king, 
declaring all laws null and invalid which fhould paſs 
daring their conſtrained abſence fromthe houR. This 
was conſidered as an attempt to invalidate the autho- 
rity of the legiflatnre, and the commons immediately 
voted an impeachment of the biſhops, whio were on 
the firſt demand ſequeſtrated from parliament, and 
committed to cuſtody. 55 
1642 One indiſeretion more determined the fate 


of Charles, and of England. The attorney general 
appeared in the houfe, and, in his majeſty's name, 


| entered an accuſation of high treaſon againſt Lord 
EKimbolton and five commoners; Hollis, Sir Arthur 
. | | | Hazlerig, 
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Hazlerig, Hambden, Pym, and Strode. A ſerjeant 
at arms demanded of the commons the five members, 
and was fent back without any poſitive anſwer. | The 
king reſolved next day to come to the houſe, with an 
intention to demand, perhaps ſeize in their preſence, 
the perſons whom he had accuſed. The five mem- 
ders having gotten private intelligence of the deſign, 
had withdrawn a moment before the king entered. He 
left his retinue at the door, and advanced alone 
through the hall; while all the members roſe to re- 
ceive — The ſpeaker having left the chair, the 
king took poſſeſſion of it, and in a ſpeech informed the 
houſe of his intention. After looking round ſome 
time for the accuſed members, he departed, ſome 
members erying aloud, ſo as he might hear them, 
F © tt Oo ao Ee cs. 
+ The accuſed members took refuge in their great 
fortreſs, the city, where the proceedings of the king 
had diffuſed ſuch alarm, that the citizens we af 
night under arms. Next morning the king went to 
the common council, but met not with that reception 
which he expected. In paſſing through the ſtreets, he 
heard the cry, pri vilkge of parliament?” reſounding from 
all quarters; and one perſon called out, 10 your tents, O 
Iſrael! the words employed. by the liraclites when 
they abandoned Rehoboam. When the houſe of com- 
mons met, they affected the utmaſt diſmay, and ad- 
journed for ſome days. In the. interval, they endea- 
voured to inflame the minds of the people by diſſemi- 
nating reports of conſpiracies formed by papiſts and 
ill affected perſons, which threatened the moſt immi- 
nent danger to the parhament, and to the nation: and, 
when they were wrought up to a ſufficient pitch, it 
was thought proper that the accuſed members ſhould, 
with a triumphant and military procc ſſion, take their 
ſeats in the houſe. The king, apprehenſive of the en- 
raged multitude, had retired to Hampton Court, de- 
ſerted by all the world, and overwhelmed with grief, 
ſhame, and remoꝛ ſe, for the fatal meaſures into which 
he had been hurried. He ſoon after not only drop- 
ped the proſecution, but offered any reparation * — 
| Oule 
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houſe for the breach of privilege of which he ackwon! 


ledged they had reaſon to complain. 

The commons, ſeconded by che voice of the nation, 

and by numerous petitions from various parts of the 

kingdom, determined to proſecute their victory. By 

te flight, or terror, or deſpondency of the king's par. 

ty, they had acquired an indiſputed majority in the 

houſe of peers, and every bill was paſſed which they 

propoſed. To ſecure, therefore, their own power, 

they reſolved to ſeize at once the power of the ſword, ¶ pc 
and confer it entirely on their own creatures and ad. Wt: 

herents. A bill was paſſed both houſes for arming the Hof! 

militia, and putting the nation in a poſture of defence; ¶ day 

the names of all the lieutenants were inſerted in it; Wer 

they conſiſted entirely of men in whom the parlia W:za 
ment could confide ; and for their conduct they were Wl the 
to be accountable, not to the king but to the parlia Wh: 

ment. Here Charles put a ſtop to his conceffions; WM der 

and that not by a refuſal, but by a»delay. The par. Wl thei 
hament, after obſerving that a dangerous attempt had Wt 

been made againſt the commons, declared that the 1 

danger with which the nation was threatened was too nan 

_ imminent to admit delay. The king propoſed an ac- BW pol 

commodation ; the parliament replied, that, unleſs the Ned 

king ſpeedily agreed to their demands, they would be WW of t 

conſtrained, for the ſafety of the prince and people, to — 
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diſpoſe of the militia by the authority of the two hou 
, * Es. a N , * 

That a conſent to the militia bill might not be er. 
torted by popular violence, Charles removed to York, 
Here he met with ſtronger marks of attachment than 
he had been accuſtomed to receive in the capital and 
its neighbourhood. From all quarters of England, 
the prime nobility and gentry, either perfonally, or by 
meſſages and letters, expreſſed their duty to him; and 
exborted him to fave himſelf and them from the ig- 
nominious flavery with which they were threatened. 
Finding himſelf ſupported by a conſiderable party in 
the kingdom, he began to ſpeak in a firmer tone, and to 

retort the accuſations of his enemies. As he ſtill perſi- 
ted in refuſing the militia bill, thetwo houſes, without bis 
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conſent, . proceeded to name lientenants for all the 

counties, and confer on them the command of the 
whole military force, of all the guards, garriſons, and 
forts in the kingdom. They ſtill, however, retained 
the king's name; and in all their commands bound 
the perſons to obey; his Majeſty's orders ſignified by 
both houſes of parhament. | 


Both parties now prepared for a civil war, which © 


ſeemed inevitable, The troops raiſed for Ireland were 
openly inliſted by the parliament for their own purpo- 
ſs, and the command of them was given to the earl 
of Efſex. In London no leſs than 4000 inliſted in one 
day. Sir John Hotham, whom they had appointed go- 
rernor of Hull, where the arms of all the forces levied 
zzaink the Scots were contained, {hut the gates againſt 
the king; and Charles having proclaimed hima traitor, 
the parliament juſtified his conduct. They iſſued or- 
ders for bringing in loans of money and plate, and 
their zealous partizans obeyed with the utmoſt alacri- 
The king, on his part, was not idle. To the ordi- 
nance of the parliament concerning the militia, he op- 
poſed his commiſſions of array; and the counties-obey- 
ed one or other as they ſtood affected. The ſplendour 
of the court greatly exceeded the appearance at Welt- 
minſter. About forty peers of the firſt rank attended 
the king, whilſt the houſe of lords ſeldom conſiſted of 
more than ſixteen members. Many members of the 
lower houſe had likewiſe -abſented themſelves. The 
county of York levied a guard for the king of 600 men. 
The queen who, apprehenſive of danger, on account 
of her religion, had left the kingdom, was enabled, 
by diſpoſing of the crown jewels in Holland, to pur- 
chale a cargo of arms and ammunition. The parlia- - 
ment offered conditions of agreement, but ſuch as a- 
mounted to a total abolition of monarchical authority. 
War on any terms was eſteemed preferable to ſo 1gno- * . 
minious a peace. Collecting therefore ſome forces, 
Charles advanced ſouthward, and at Nothingham he 
ereted his royal ſtandard, the ſignal of civil war 
e 
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T The war commenced with great advantages on dr 
fide of the parliament, who were ſupported by the gret 
body of the people, and by the whole commercial 
of the nation. The fleet was entirely ſubject to they 
authority; they had ſeized all the magazines of arms 
and ammunition; their partizans poſſeſſed all the re, 
dp money of the kingdom, and made ample contrity; 
tions to the cauſe. Their army, to the number of 
1 5000 men, was aſſembled under the earl of Effe x 
Northampton; and the king, unable to reſiſt ſuch x 
force, thought it prudent to retire to Shrewſbury, in 
order to countenance the levies of Mis friends in thok 
parts. Here he muſtered his forces, and found then 
amount to 10,000 men. After making a declaration 
to the army, that he was determined to maintain the 
Pproteſtant religion, to preſerve. the juſt privileges of 
parliament, and to govern according to the laws, he 
reſolved to give battle as ſoon as poſſible to the parliz 
-mentary army, and directed his march towards the 
capital, which he knew the enemy would not abandon, 
The armies met at Edgehill, (October 23.) and a bat 
tle was fought- with equal loſs on both ſides. - Efer 
retired to Warwick; the king took poſſeſſion of Oxford, 
and afterwards advanced to Reading. The parliament, 
who had always held the king's preparations in cow 
tempt, were alarmed at his.near approach, while ther 
own forces lay at a diſtance, and voted an addreſsfar 
a treaty. The king appointed Windſor as the plac 
for receiving their propoſals. Meanwhile Eflex had 
arrived at London, and being joined by the train. band 
of the city, found himſelf at the head of an army great 
ly ſuperior to that of the king. After the armies had 
faced each other for ſome time, Charles retired to 01 
ford for the winter. | L 
1643. Here a negociation commenced between the 
king and parliament ; but the propoſals of the partes 
were ſo wide of each other that no agreement was el 
pected. The parliament demanded Ss abolition of 
piſcopacy, the puniſhment of the king's adherents, ant 
the diſpoſal of the militia z conceſſions to which a con 
plete victory alone could entitle them, The firſt e 
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terprize of the parliamentary army was the fiege of 


other, and no action of moment 
kirmiſh, which was rendered memorable by the death 


done of, the famous Hambden ; an event which threw 


p the whole. par 
am had been defeated. 


Reading, which, notwithſtanding the exertions of the 
king, was obliged to ſurrender, The two armies en- 
camped, for ſome time, in the 47 arr of each 

appened, except a 


\ 


party into greater conſternation than if their 


Meanwhile great exertions were made by both par- 


ties in different parts of the kingdom. In the north, 


de earl of Newcaſtte had united in a league for the 


king the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, 


ſome time after, other counties in the fame aſſociation. 
Word Fairfax, who commanded for the parliament, aſ- 
fited by the garriſon of Hull, was making progreſs in 


one of the generals of the paxliament. But, in the weſt, 
the king's arms were attended with great ſucceſs. Same 
gentlemen having, at their own charges, raiſed an ar- 
my for the king in Cornwal, which was well affected 
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at Lanſdown, (July 5.), with great loſs on both ſides, 
but without any deciſive event. The royaliſts attempt- 


— 


. 
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but Waller hang on their rear, and reduced them to 
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"mot was ſent by the king to their ſuccour: Wal- 
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whole army, - 


Weſtmoreland, and the Biſhopric ; and he engaged, 


the ſouthern part of Yorkſhire. ' Gloceſter, Hereford, 
and Tewkeſbury, were taken by Sir William Waller, 


to the royal cauſe, defeated, in an engage mentnearStrat- b 
ton, (May 5th), a body of 7000 men, who had been 
ſent againſt them under the earl of Stamford. Re en- 
forced by a detachment of cavalry, they ſoon'overran 
the counties of Devon and Somerſet ; and the parlia- 
ment ſent Sir William Waller with a complete army 
to check their progreſs. _ A pitched battle was fought 


1 


ed to march eaſtward, and to join the king at Oxford: 
t difficulties. A large body of cavalry under Lord 

ler advanced with his cavalry to fight Wilmot, ( July © 

13th), but was totally routed, and eſcaped with a few © 


borſe to Briſtol. Wilmot joined his friends, and at- 
acking the enemy”s infantry, routed and diſperſed the 
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E ſſex, difcouraged by this event, retreated nearer 


% 


to London, with his broken and diſheartened forces. 


Ihe king ſent his army weſtward under prince Rupert, 


by 


_ inſtead of -marchi 
mayed army of the parliament, as ſome propoſed, to 


the ſon of the unfortunate Palatine, a ſoldier of a&ivi. 


ry and courage, whom Charles had engaged in his fer. 


vice. - The united armies laid fiege to Briſtol, which 
was baſely ſurrendered by the cowardice of the govern, 


or, Fiennes, after the beſiegers had been repulſed in 


an aſſault, with A; laughter. It was next reſolyed, 
ng to London and attacking the dif. 


lay ſiege to Gloceſter, the only remaining garriſon of 


the parliament in thoſe parts. Maſſey, a ſoldier of for. 


tune, had been appointed governor by the parliament, 


and was determined to defend it to the laſt extremity, 


The rapid progreſs of the royal arms threw the par. 


- ' liament into. conſternation, and many of their parti. 
ans began to wiſh for peace. A combination was en- 
tered into by Edmond Waller, the poet, and others, 


for compelling the parliament to propoſe more moder- 
ate terms of accommodation. But this project being 


dt covered, Waller was fined of 10,0001, and ſome 


others were executed. The violent party were {till de, 


termined on war; and great exertions were, made to. 
put Eſſex's army in a condition of relieving Gloceſter, 


which was now reduced to the laſt extremity, As he 
approached to that city, with a well appointed army 


of 14,000 men, the king was obliged to raiſe the fiege; 


and Eſſex ſupplied the garriſon with abundance of mi- 


- *hitary ſtores and proviſions. On his return he was at, 


and the advanced ſeaſon, 


tacked by the king's forces at Newbury, (September 
2.), and after an obſtinate and well fought battle, nipht 
parted the combatants. In this battle periſhed Vit 


count Falkland, ſecretary of ſtate, to the great loſs of 


the royal cauſe, and to the regret of every lover of in- 
genuity and virtue throughout the kingdom. Neat 


morning Eſſex purſued his march, and at laſt reached 


London in ſafety. The loſs ſuſtained on both ſides, 
obliged the armies to retire 


into winter quarters. 
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to diſtinguiſh themſelves and gained ſeveral ad- 
— over the royaliſts. The Marquis of New- 
caſtle, however, had raiſed a very conſiderable force for 
the king, and, though repulſed by à ſally of the garri- 
ſon of Hull, to which he had laid ſtege, the par- - 
ty ſtill remained much ſuperior in thoſe parts of Eng- 
The Scots were connected with the parliament, both 
by the unity of their religious principles, and by their 
mutual oppoſition to the pretenſions of the crown: they 
vere jealous of the ſucceſs of Charles, becauſe they ap- 
prehended that, if he once ſubdued the parliament; he 
would ſoon recal thoſe conceffions which they them- 
{elves had extorted from him. They firſt offered their 
mediation - between the contending parties; but this 
Charles declined. As he likewiſe refuſed to ſummon 
a parliament, the conſervators of the peace (an office 
lately erected for maintaining the confederacy between 
the two kingdoms) called, in his name, but by their 
on authority, a convention, under pretence of provid- 
ing for the national peace, endangered by the neigh- 
bourhood of Engliſh armies. By the advice of com- 
miffioners, whom the Engliſh parliament had ſent to 
this aſſembly, was framed the ſolemn league and covenant," 
in which the ſubſcribers. bound themſelves to endea- 
rour, without reſpect of perſons, the extirpation of po- 
pery ar. d prelacy, ſuperſtition, herefy, ſchifm, and pro- 
laneneſs ; to maintain the rights and privileges of par- 
lament, together with the king's authority, and to diſ- 
cover and bring to juſtice all incendiaries and malig- 
nants, This covenant the Engliſh parliament having 
ſubſeribed themſelves, coins to be received by all 
ho lived under their authority. The Scottiſh con- 
tion, too, ordered every one to ſwear to it, under 
penalty of confiſcation. But, what was of more con- 
quence to the parliament, they prepared to carry con- 
"Con by the ſword ; and were ready, about the end 
i the year, to enter England, under the command of 
| N 2 their 
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men on whom the event of the war finally depended, 
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20,000 men. n uin 
Though che parliament had been intruſted with the 


reduction of Ireland, they had paid little attention to 


this object. Several advantages had been gained over 


the rebels; but even the victors were reduced to the 


e diſtreſs for want of ammunition and proviſions, 
e earl of Ormond, the general of the army, was en. 
tirely devoted to the — cauſe; and Charles, think 
ing that a truce with the rebels would greatly forward 
his affairs in England, ordered him to conclude a ce. 


_ Aation of arms for a year, and to ſend over part of his 
forces into England. 15 


1644.— The king had hitherto obtained many ad. 
vantages over the parliament. Yorkſhire and all the 
the northern counties were ſubjected by the marquis 
of Newcaſtle ; and, in the welt, Plymouth alone re. 
ſiſted the king's authority. But it was evident, from 
the acceſſion of the Scots to the parliament, and from 
the difference of the armies employed in this war, 
that the parliament was daily gaining ground in the 
conteſt. The king's troops were full of gentry and 


nobility, bold and licentious, and under that ſubord- 


nation which diſcouraged merit. The other army, 
though at firſt compoſed of raw troops, were ſoon 
accuſtomed. to diſcipline ; and, on the principles by 
which they were aſſembled, eaſily brought torward 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed men to their chief command. 


To make preparations for the enſuing campaign, the 
king fummoned a parliament at Oxford of all the 
members of either houſe who adhered to him; and 
this aſſembly, following the example of the path 
ament at Weſtminſter, voted an exciſe on beer and 


wine. - Theſe were the firſt examples of that imp 


In England. The forces brought from Ireland wer 
landed in North Wales, and even in winter did ſome 


execution; but Sir Thomas Fairfax attacked then 


with 4000 men, and diſſipated or rendered ulcle 
that body of ſorces. | 


April 11th, A Scots army having ſummoned tht 


town-of Newcaſtle in vain, paſſed the Tyne, and 25 
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the marquis of Newcaſtle, who lay at Durham with 
an army of 14,000 men. But that general, hearing 
of a great defeat of his forces in Yorkſhire, . | 
and left the Scots, with ſome parliamentary forces, to 
form the ſiege, or rather blockade of Vork, where the 
royaliſts were ſhut up. In another quarter prince 
Rupert relieved the town of Newark, and totally diſ- 
fipated the army of the parliament. But, though 
fortune divided her favours between the parties, the 
king was a confiderable loſer by the winter campaign: 
and the vaſt preparations againſt him gave him no 
hopes from the fammer; An army of 14,000 men 
was levied in the eaſt nuder Mancheſter and Crom- - 


wel. Ten thouſand under Eſſex, and nearly the 


fame number under Waller, were aſſembled in the 
neighbourhood of London. Mancheſter having taken 
Lincoln, had united his army to thoſe of Leven and . 
Fairfax; and Vork was now cloſely beſieged by their 
combined forces. The town was reduced to extre- 
mity, though defended by Newcaſtle with great bra 
very. Prince Rupert haſtened to its relief with 20, 00 
men. On his approach, the parliamentary generals 
raiſed the ſiege, and drawing up on Marſtoon moor, 
waited for the royaliſts. Rupert having ſafely joined 
his forces to the beſieged, determined, contrary to the 
advice of Newcaſtle, to give them battle. This action 
was obſtinately diſputed between the moſt numerous 
armies which were engaged during theſe wars: The 
royaliſts were defeated, and Vork in a few days ſur- 
rendered to the victors. While theſe events paſſed in 
the north, the king's affairs in the ſouth were con- 
ducted with more ſucceſs and ability. Part of Wal- 
ler's army. were routed by the king at Cropredy- 
bridge, and the reſt: melted away by deſertion. Eſ- 
ſex retreated into Cornwal; and his army, cooped 
up by the king and prince Maurice, ſurrendered their 
arms and baggage. Eſſex and ſome of the officers 
eſcaped in a boat to Plymouth; and the parliament, 
agreeable to their wiſe and magnanimous conduct, 
voted him their thanks for his fidelity and courage. 
is diſmiſſed troops were ſoon armed, and Mancheſ- 
, Fee 35 ter 
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ter and Crom wel were ordered to join them and ci. 
fer the king battle. October 27th, They attacked 
Charles at New ewbury, and it was the coming on of 
night alone which prevented his total overthroy, 
The king, leaving his baggage and cannon in Den. 
mington caſtle, retreated to Oxford. There prince 
Rupert and the earl of Northampton joined -him with 
conſiderable bodies of cavalry. With this reinforce. 
ment he advanced towards the enemy, and, in the 
face of ſuperior forces, brought off his cannon; there. 
by recovering the honour which he had oſt at New. 
bury, and exciting animoſities between Cromwel and 
Mancheſter z the former having adviſed to attack the 
- king in his retreat, and finiſh the war at one blow. 
he INDEPENDENTS, who had at firſt taken 
ſhelter under the wings of the PRESBYTERTANS,. 
now appeared as a diſtin party, and betrayed dif. 
ferent views and pretenſions. Sir Harry Vane, Ol. 
ver Cromwel, Nathaniel Fionnes, and Oliver St John, 
were regarded as the leaders of the independents, 
Although inferior in point of numbers and influence, 
they were ready to lay hold on any favourable occa- 
ſion to propagate their. levelling ſyſtem by craft and 
diſſimulation. The quarrel betwixt Mancheſter and 
Cromwel puſhed them to the execution of their de 
ſigns. It was carried by the independerits in par. 
liament, that a ſolemn faſt ſhould be appointed to im- 
Plore the divine aſſiſtance. The preachers, after many 
political prayers, afcribed the diviſions in parliament 
to the members holding commands in the army, aud 
profitable offices in the {tate. Sir Harry Vane told the 
commons next day, that if ever God appeared to him, 
it was in the holy ordinances of yeſterday. Cromwel 
acted his part in this ſcene ef hypocriſy ; and a com-. 
mittee was choſen to frame what they called the / 
denying ordinance, by which the members of both houſes 
were excluded from all civil and military employ- 
ments. It was a to recruit the army to 22,0-0 
men, and Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed general. 
Cromwel was continued in his command by ſubtilty, 
and, by that * craft for which he was fo em. 
nent. 
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nent. When the other officers reſigned their commiſ- 
fons,. he took care to be with the army; and Fairfax 
akerwards begged with much earneſtneſs tha: the 
parliament would allow lieutenant-general Cromwel 
to ſerve that campaign. 1 . 
During this important tranſaction, the negociations 
for peace were carried on, though with ſmall hopes 
of ſucceſs. - Sixteen commiſſioners on the part of the 
king, with twelve from the parliament, attended by 
the Scots commiſſioners, met at Uxbridge. The par- 
hamentary commiſſioners demanded that the power 
of the ſword ſhould be entruſted to perſons of their 
nomination for ſeven years; that the war in Ireland 
ſhould be given entirely to the management of the 
arliament ; that, after the conqueſt, Ye lord-lieute- _ 
nant and the judges ſhould be of their appointment; 
that the court of wards in England ſhould be aboliſh- 
ed; and that all the conſiderable officers of the crown, 
aud all the judges, ſhould be appointed by parliament. 
After canvaſſing thoſe and other points of difference 7 
for twenty days to no purpoſe, they ſeparated and 
returned; thoſe of the parliament to London, and 
thoſe of the king to Oxford. A little before this 
fruitleſs treaty, a deed was executed by the parlia- 
ment, which proved their determined reſolution to 
yield nothing. This was an act of their legiſlative 
authority, after they found they had no reaſonable 
grounds of proſecution againſt archbiſhop Laud, in 
confequence of which this aged prelate was brought 
to the ſcaffold. He was the moſt favoured miniſter 
of the king; and, though he had conducted his 
ſchemes not with the enlarged ſentiments and cool 
diſpoſition of a legiſlator, yet it is ſufficient for his 
vmdication to obſerve that his errors were ſimilar to 
thoſe of his time, and even the moſt excuſable of thoſe 
which generally pre vailed-. i 5 
1645.— While the kiag's affairs declined in Eng 
land, ſome events happened in Scotland which ſeem- 
ed to promiſe him a more proſperous iſſue of the 
uarrel. The earl of Montroſe, who had acted for 
ome time under che covenanters, was induced by the 
. N44 F civilities 
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civilities of che king, when commiſſioned to wait cn 
him at Berwick, to return to his allegiance, Afeer 
triumphing over the timid councils of the duke of 
Hamilton, he prepared with great zeal and activity to 
revive the drooping ſpirits of the royaliſts in Scot. 
land. He ſtipulated with the earl of Antrim for a 
ſupply of forces from Ireland; and no ſooner were 
they arrived, though only amounting to 1100 men, 
than he entered on that ſcene of action which has 


immortalized his name. About 800 of the men of 


Athole flocked to bis ſtandard; . 509 levied by the 
- £ovenanters joined the royal cauſe; and with theſe 
forces he haſtened to attack lord Elcho, who lay at 
Perth with 6000 men. Having received the fire of 
the enemy, he ruſhed amidft them with his ſwor 
drawn, and obtained a complete victory. 
This victory augmented his renown, without in- 
creaſing his numbers. Dreading the power of Ar. 
gyle, he marched northwards, and gained another 
battle over the lord Burley, who commanded a force 
of ,25,000 men at Aberdeen. He next eluded the 
earl of Argyle, who had followed him to Badenoch; 
and, with a reinforcement of the M*Donell's, let looſe 
on Argyle's country the whole rage of war. Argyle, 
with-3000 men, lay at Inver lochy. The earl of Seatorth 
with a poweriul army preſſed the royaliſts on the o- 
ther ſide. Montroſe, in the moſt imminent danger, by 
a quick and unexpected march, preſented bim 
fore the covenanters. Argyle, ſeized with a panic, 
left his army, who gave battle to the royaliſts, and 
were defeated with great laughter. The council at 
Edinburgb, alarmed at Montroſe's progreſs, ſent two 
officers of reputation, Baillie and. Urrey, with a conſi- 
derable army againſt the royaliſts. Theſe, having 
divided their forces, were ſeparately defeated by Mon- 
troſe in two pitched battles ;. and, by theſe victories, 
the affairs of the king wore a pretty good aſpect in 
the north. Meanwhile the new modelling of the 
parliamentary army had been carried into complete 


execution by Fairfax and Cromwel; and there every 


where appeared, both among the officers and men, oy 
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moſt exceſſive 4 On the Sk of the cam- 
paign, the king, who lay at Oxford with the princes 
Rupert and Maurice, and an army of 15,900 men, 
formed the project of relieving Cheſter; Fairfax, that 
of relieving Taunton,  'The king having effected his 
purpoſe, laid ſiege: to Lieceſter, and took it by ſtorm. 

This ſneceſs made Fairfax march towards the king 

to offer him battle. * Inftead of waiting for Gerard. 
who lay in Wales with 3000 men, the impetuoſity of 
Rupert hurried on the action at Naſeby, when, after 
a bloody conflict, the forces of the parliament gained 
the victory. The ſlain on the fide of the parliament 
exceeded thoſe on the ſide of the king; but Fairfax 
made 4000 priſoners, 5eo of them officers, and took 
all the king's artillery and ammunition. After the 
battle, the Fong retreated with a body of horſe which 
remained 8 Liſt to Mercier then to Aberga- 
venny. 


July roth; On Fairfax's approach, the ſiege of 
Taunton was raiſed, the royaliſts retired to Lamport, 


where Fairfax attacked them, killed 300 men, and 
took 140 priſoners. After this advantage, he ſat 


down before Bridge water, and entering the outer 


town by ſtorm, the governor immediately capitulat- 


ed; and the garriſon, amounting to 2620 men, were 


made priſoners of war. The next enterpriſe of mo- 
ment was the fiege of Briſtol, which, from the cha- 


tacter of Rupert the governor, and the ſtrength of 


the place, was deemed of the laſt importance. But a 


poorer defence was not made by any town during the 
war; and the king was ſo full of indignation when 


he heard of the capitulation, that he recalled all 
prince Rupert's commiſſions, and ſent him a paſs to 
80 beyond ſea. The king's affairs went now faſt to 
ruin in all quarters; all the middle counties were in 
a ſhort time reduced to obedience under the parlia- 
ment. Fairfax defeated. the royaliſts at Torrington ; 
and purſuing the cavalry into Cornwal, encloſed them 


at Truro, and obliged the whole body, conſiſting of 


5292, to ſurrender on terms. Montroſe had ſtill con- 
tinued ſucceſsful in Scotland; the covenanters were 
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totally, defeated by him at Kilſyh; Edinburgh bad 
ſurrendered to him, and his proſperity had gained 
him powerful aſſiſtance from many of the Scottiſh no. 
bles; but, advancing farther to the fouth, he en- 
gaged David Leſley, who was detached from the 
_ army in England, and after a ſharp conflict, where 
Montroſe exerted the moſt heroic valour, his force; 
were routed at 'Philiphaugh in the foreſt. After all 
theſe repeated diſaſters, there remained only one body 
of troops on which fortune could exerciſe her rigour, 
Lord Aſtley, with goeo men, marching to Oxford to 
join the king, was- met at Stowe by colonel M 
and utterly defeated, himſelf beihg taken priſoner : 
Lou have done your work,” ſaid Aftley to the par. 
lamentary officers, and may now go to play, un- 
leſs you chooſe to fall out among yourſelves.” _ 
1646.— Having loſt alt hopes of prevailing over 
the parliament by arms or by treaty, the only re. 
ſource which remained to the king conſiſted in the 
diflenſions between the preſbyterians and indepen: 


_ , dents. The former were leaft averſe to regal autho- 


rity, but were rigidly bent on the extirpation of pre- 
lacy] the latter were teſolutely bent to lay the foun- 
dations of a republican government. The queſtions a. 
riſing out of cheſe principles, both with regard to ci. 
vil and religious matters, agitated the whole king 
dom; and the king entertained hopes of reaping ad- 
vantage from divifions. Meanwhile Faitfaz 
was approaching with a powerful army, and was 
taking the proper meaſures to lay ſiege to Oxford. 
In this deſperate extremity, he embraced a meaſure 
which was firſt ſuggeſted to him by Montreville the 
French miniſter, and rendered of probable ſucceſs, 
by the hatred which the Scots bore to the indepen- 
dents, namely, of flying zo the Scottiſh army, which 
wy _ _ lay befote Newark. The Scottiſh 70 
e t ſurpriſe at the appearance of the 

King, balls pot a guard on him, under colour of 
protection, but made him in reality a priſoner. They 


kequired him to iſſue out orders to Oxford and all 


his other garriſons, commanding their ſurrender 5 
* : e 
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the parliament ; and the king, ſenſible that their re- 
ſiſtance was to very little purpoſe, willingly com 3 
The parliament and the Scots laid their propoſals 

fore the king, of a ſimilar nature to thoſe which e 
inſiſted on before the battle of Naſeby. Charles ſaid, 
that propoſals which introduced ſuch important in- 
novations in the conſtitution, demanded time for de- 
liberation. But what the parliament was moſt intent 
upon, was the treaty with the Scotch nation; two + 
important points remained to be ſettled with them; 
their delivery of the king, and the eſtimation of their 
arrears. After many diſcuſions, it was agreed, that, - 

in lieu of all demands, they ſhould' accept of 400, 0 
pounds; and the king was delivered up to Engliſh - 
commiſſioners, who conducted him under a guard to 
Holmby, in the county of Northampton. Thus the 
Scots nation underwent, and ſtill undergo the — . 

of ſelling their king, and bargaining their prince for 
money. 

5 1037 The dominion of the parliament · war d very 
ſhort duration. Soon aſter the retreat of the Scots, the 
Preſbyterians began to talk of diſmiſling the army. 
and propoſed to embark a ſtrong detachment, under 
Stippon and Maſſey, for the · ſerd ict of Ireland. The 

army had ſmall inclination for this ſervice, and . 
leſs *y diſband and: renounce that pay, which, as 

the officers were raiſed from the dregs ark the people, 

was their only means of fubfiſtance. The payment 
of their. arrears was the pretence for the firſt com- 
motions, © A petition, addreſſed to Fairfax the gene- 
ral, was handed about, deſiring an indemniry, ſatiſ- 
faction in arrears, and pay till diſbanded. The par- 
lament, to check this combination in its firſt appear- 
ance, immediately voted this petition illegal. This 

was complained of in the army, as depriving them 
of the rights of Engliſhmen ; and an application to 
parliament, complaming of this grievance, was ſign- 
ed by near two hundred officers. The parliament -. 
reſolved to preſerve their dominion, ſent Skippon, - | 
Cromwell, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to the head quar- 
ters at Saffron Weldon in Effet ; and empowered 
NG them 
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them to make offers to me army, and mne i into ads 
the cauſe of its diſtempers. Theſe very generals All 

.. were..the.authors of all the diſcontents, and. failed liar 
not to foment thoſe. diſorders. By their bon me 
military parliament was formed, compoſed of two a. W Ev 

. gitators:from-each. troop, together with à council of ele 
the. principal officers,/ in inutation of the . houſe of wh 

; Peers, The parliament made one vigorous effort ver 
more, to try the force of their authority; they fro 
_ voted; that all che troops which did not engage 10 ten 
Irxeland ſhould be diſbanded in their quarters. A+ ne! 


the ſame time the council of the army ordered a pe. col 
neral rendezvous of all the regimonts to provide for tio 
their common intereſts. to 


While they thus prepared. themſelves for oppoſition an 
mb the; parliament, they ſtruek a blow which at once dis 
decided the victory. This was bringing the king to ci 


che camp, performed by one Joyce, an active agitator ac 
in the army, who acted in this buſineſs under the di. re 
rection of Cromwel without any orders from the ge. Pe 


nexral. This artful conſpirator conducted himſelf, at let 
this critical period, with the moſt profound didimula- WH lit 
tion. At every intelligence of diforder in the army, 
5 wept bitterly, and adviſed. every violent meaſure 
to ſuppreſs the mutiny; he took heaven and earth 
to witneſs that his attachment to the parliament had 
rendered him odious in the army. But information 

being brought, that the moſt violent officers and a 

_ tators were entirely his creatures, the leaders ws 4 
ed that next day he ſhould be ſent to the tower. 
Cromwel informed of this deſign, haſtened to the 
camp, where he was received with joy, and inveſted 
with ſupreme command, both of the general and army. 

T The parliament, thou ach. at preſent defenceleſs, 
were poſſeſſed of many reſources. An army of 5000 
men lay in the north, under the command of general 
Pointa, a preſbyterian. The forces deſtined for Ireland 
were deemed faithful to them. Many garriſons were 

commanded by oſſicers of their party; and the 
Scots were zealous for preſbytery and the covenant. 
* while theſe reſources lay at a diſtance, Cromwel 

- advanced 


erogene . e 
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advanced the army, and arrived in a few days at 8gt 
Alban's. The army, in their uſurpations on the par- 
lament, copied exactly the model which the parlia- 
men had ſet them in their uſurpations on the crown. 
Erery day they roſe in their demands; they named 

eleven members, the leaders of the preſbyterians, 
whom they charged with high treaſon; and, to pre- 

vent diſcord, theſe members begged leave to retire 
from the houſe ; pretending that the parliament” in- 
tended to make war on them, they required that all 
new levies ſhould be ſtopped; and this demand was 
complied with. The king was now in a better ſitua- 
tion, and began to feel of what conſequence he was 
to both parties. Cromwel courted him on one hand, 
and allured him with expectations of recovering his 
dignity, while ICY his plan for redu- 

cing the parliament; and the parliament, afraid of an 


accommodation with the army, ſpoke to him in more 


reſpectful terms. The forces in the north under 
Pointz had mutinied; and, that no reſource might be 
left to the parliament, it was demanded that the mi- 
litia of London ſhould be changed, and the command 
reſtored to the independent leaders. The parliament 
complied with this demand; but a petition was car- 
ried to Weſtminſter by the apprentices of London, 
and they were obliged to reverſe the vote. No ſooner 


was intelligence. of this tumult brought to the army, 


than, under pretence of freeing the parliament from 
all. reſtraint, they marched to London, and having 
reduced them to a regular ſervitude, by quartering 
regiments in Whitehall and the Meuſe, a day of 
thankſgiving was appointed by the parliament for 
the reſtoration of its liberty. The leaders of the ar- 
my having eſtabliſhed their dominion over the par- 
liament and city, ventured to bring the king to 
Hampton court, where he lived for ſome time with 
an appearance of dignity and freedom. The patlia- 
ment renewed their applications to him, and preſent- 
ed the ſame conditions they had offered at Newcaltle, 
but he referred them to tlie propoſals of the army. 
Meanwhile, it was artfully aſſerted by Cromwel, that 

2 riot deſperate . 
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defperate projects were formed for the murder of the 
king; and intelligence was daily brought to bim of 
menaces thrown out by the agitators x th army. 
Thbeſe artifices ſoon — their intended effed. 
Charles took the part of ſuddenly withdrawing him. 
without any concerted or rational ſchene 
for the dilpoſal of his — Attended by a few of 
*tis Rande, he arrived firſt at Tichfield, and 8 
vards tetired to the Iſle of Wight, where the g 
nor Hammond was entirely devoted to Cromwel; th 
"king was never guilty of a more imprudent ſtep, or 
dne more agreeable to his enemies. He was tow 
Hodged in a place, removed from his partizans, and 
"at 
' tarily without reflecting odium on Cromyel, 
who rejoiced exceedingly in this event. This artful 
eonſpirator. being ſoon maſter of the parliament, and 
free from all anxiety with regard to the king?s perſon, 
ſoon queiled the diſorders which had ariſen from the 
"—_ of the army, and in a ſecret council of the 
ief officers, it was determined to make the parliz- 
ment the inſtrument of bringing the king to juſtice, 
and of puniſhing their ſovereign for his pretended 
-makadminiftration. Four propoſitions were ſent to 


him as preliminaries to any treaty ; and, as he regard- 


ed the pretenſion as moſt unuſual and exorbitant, that 
he ſhould make conceflions while inſecure of any 


fertlement, he refuſed his aſſent to them. The repy- 


blican part of the houſe pretended to take fire at this 


refaſal, and it was voted that no more addreſſes ſhould 


de made to the king. After this, Hammond, by orders 
from the army, removed all his ſervants and friends, 
and ſhut him up in cloſe confinement. The parli- 
ment and army, meanwhile, enjoyed not in tranquil 
ty that power which they had obtained with ſo 
much violence and injuſtice : all orders of men wer: 
inflamed with indignation at ſeeing the military pre: 
vail over the civil power; commotions were ready to 
break out in every part of the kingdom; the Scots, 
violent enemies to independency, prepared to w_ 
| — and ſeventeen ſhips, lying in the month of 


the 


e diſpoſal of the army, whether he had volum 


ea e ny 
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we river, declared for the king, ſailed over to Hol- 


land, where the prince of Wales took the command 


7 


them. Eee ine n e S543;; 1 0 
1448.—Cromwel and the military cquacLprepared 
themſelves with vigour and conduct for defence, The 
royaliſts, who had * ws England and Wales, were 
racked and defeated ; and a new.flect was | 
manned and ſent out under the command of Warwick 


ſeparately attacked 


to-oppole the revolted ſhips. While the forces were 
employed in all quarters, the parliament regained its 
liberty, and began to act with its wonted courage and 
ſpirit. A new treaty was entered into with the king, 


by commiſſioners -ſent to Newport in the iſſe of 


Wight. He agreed to recal all his former proclama- 
tions againſt the parliament, and acknowledged that 


they had taken arms in their on defence. He agreed, : 


that, for twenty years, they ſhould retain the power 
of the militia and army; and that all the great offices 
under that period ſhould be filled by both houſes of 
parliament. He renounced the power of the wards, 
and accepted in lieu of it 100, oool. a- year; but, 
though he relinquiſhed almoſt every power of the 
crown, he would neither give up his friends to pu- 


niſbment, nor deſert what he eſteemed his religious 


duty. In the diſpute on this laſt article, two of the 
parliamentary theologians told the king, tha: if he did 


wt con/ont ts the utter ren, of epiſcopacy, he would cer- © 
iainly be damned. It was evidently the intereſt both of 


ting and parliament to finiſh their treaty with all 
expedition. But the terms inſiſted on were ſo rigo- 
rous, that the king feared no worſe from his greateſt 


enemies; and the treaty was ſpun out ta ſuch a length, 


that the inſurrections were every where ſubdued, and 
the army had leiſure to execute their violent pro- 
jects. Hamilton having entered England with a nu- 
merous, though undiſciplined army, durſt not join 
the Engliſh royaliſts, becauſe they had not taken the 
covenant. 'The two armies marched together, though 
at ſome diſtance ; on account of this error, they were 
ſeparately attacked and defeated by Cromwel, with 
$000 men. This general marching into Scotland, 


N * "4 


joined 


* 
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joined Argyle, and placed the power entirely in the 

| hands of the violent party: the remains of the Eng. 
th royaliſts had taken refuge in Colcheſter, where 
they were beſieged by Fairfax, and obliged to ſurrey, 
der at merey. By their multiplied ſucceſſes, no e. 
nemies remained to the army but the king and par. 
liament. From Cromwel's ſuggeſtion, a complaint 
againſt the treaty with the king was prepared by the 
council of: officers, and tranſmitted to tlie parliament; 
at the ſame time, the army advanced to Windſor, and 
Colonel Eure ſeized the king's perſon at Newport, 
and redueed him to a very ſtrict confinement in Hurſt 
caſtle. The parliament Joſt not courage, notwith. 
ſtanding the danger with which they were menaced; 
and even, after they were ſurrounded with the army, 
they carried, by a majority of 129 againſt 83, that 
the condeſſions made by the king were a foundation 
for the houſes to proceed in ſettling the kingdom, 
Next day, Colonel Pride, at the head of two regi. 
ments, blockaded the houſe and ſeized or excluded 
all the preſbyterian members, to the number of 200. 
This tranſaction was known by the name of © Colend 

- Prid#s purge; the ſubſequent acts of this diminutite 
patliament retain not the leaſt appearance of lay, 
equity, or freedom. But the height of all | iniquity, 
the public trial and execution of their ſovereign, the 
odĩum of which the generals would not take upon 
themſelves, yet remained to complete their infamous 
proceedings; a vote paſſed, deelaring it treaſon in 2 
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king to levy war againſt his parliament, and appoint- Wi © 
ing a high courtiof juſtice to try his majeſty for this e 
new invented treaſon. This court confifted of 13; WM 1 
perſons, but there never met above o, among whom Wi 7 
where Cromwel, Ireton; Harriſon, and the chief o- WW © 
ficers of the army. The court fat in Weſtminſter f 
hall. The king, though long detained a priſoner, Wi " 
and now produced as a criminal, ſuſtained, by his e 
magnanimous courage, the majeſty of a me © 
nareh; with great temper and + dignity, be de. 
elined the authority of the court, and refuſed ii © 
to ſubmit himſelf to their juriſdiction. He ” f 
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ated in this conduct for three times that he was. | 
produced before this court. On the - fourth, | the 
judges having examined ſome witneſſes, by whom it 


was proved that the king had appeared in arms a- 


inſt the parliament, they pronounced ſentence againſt 


tim. The king's whole behaviour, im this laſt period 


of his life, does honour to his memory. His ſoul, 
without effort or affectation, ſeemed only to remain in 


the ſituation familiar to it, and to look down with 
contempt on all the efforts of human malice and ini» 
quity. Three days were allowed him between the 
ſentence and execution. This interval he paſſed. with 
great tranquillity, chiefly in reading and devotion, and 
in giving advices to his children, who were now ad- 


i... 


mitted to him. The ſtreet before Whitehall was the 


place deſtined for his execution; when he came on the 
ſcaffold, he found it ſo ſurrounded with ſoldiers; that 
he was obliged to addreſs the few things he ſaid in 
his own vindication to the perſons: about him. When 


he was preparing. himfelf for the block, Biſhop.Juxon 
called to him, There is but one ſtage more, which 


though turbulent and troubleſome, is yet a very ſhort 


one. Igo, replied the king, from a corruptible to an 


incorruptible crown, where no diſturbance can take 
place.” At one blow was his head ſevered from his 


body. A freſh inſtance of hypocriſy was diſplayed the 
rery day of the king's death. Fairtax had employed 


all his influence with the army to prevent the execu- 
tion, and even-threatened to reſcue the king with his 
own regiment z but Cromwel and Ireton having firſt 
honed the warrant, engaged the unwary general in 
prayer for direction, and, when the fatal blow was 


iiruck, Harriſon, who had prolonged his doleful cant 
for this very purpoſe, inſiſted that the event was a 
miraculous anſwer to their devout ſupplications, The 


character of this prince, as that of all men, was mixed; 
but his virtues predominated extremely above his im- 
perfections. To ſpeak the moſt harſhly of him, many 


of his good qualities were attended with - ſome latent 


frailty, which, though ſeemingly inconſiderable, was 
able, when ſeconded by the extreme malevolence oF 


FI : 


his fortuns, to diſappoint them of all their influence. 
he deſerves the epithet of à good rather than a grey 
man. Had he been born an abſolute- prince, his hy, 
manity had rendered his memory precious; had the 
limitations on the 'crown been in his time quite fiel 
his integrity had made him regard as ſacred the boy. 
daries of the conſtitution. Unhappily in his reigt 
many precedents favoured ſtrongly of arbitrary power, 

and the _ of the people ran violently towards l. 
berty. e king left fix children, three ſons, and 
three daughters. The iniquiry of his taking off, exit. 
ed the indignation and aſtoniſhment both of his friend 
_ and enemies. EY TS | 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 1649: 
| Taz confafion which overfpread England after the 
murder of Charles the firſt,” proceeded as well fron 
_ "the fpirit of innovation in the ruling party, as from 
the diffolution of all authority in the nation. The 
Hevellers, the millenarians, the royaliſts, and the pref 
byterians, although there was no bond of union among 
them, were diſſatisſied with the preſent meaſiires, The 

only folid ſupport of the republican independent fac- 
tion was the army, conſiſting of go, ooo men, aQuated 
by a ſpirit which made it extremely dangerous to that 
*afſembly which had aſſumed the command over it 
What alone gave poiſe to theſe unſettled humours, vn 
the great inflience of Oliver Cromwel. This mat, 
fuited to the age in-which he lived, though tranſport 
"ref to madneſs with religious extaſies, never forgot tit 
political purpoſes to which they might. ſerve. 
the fucceſſive defeats of Montroſe and Hamilton, the 
whole authority in Scotland fell into the hands i 


Argyle and the rigid churchmen ;;. but the 220 
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ſolred to adhere to monarchy, and. proclaimed, un 
certain conditions, Charles che Second. The ſtate of 
affairs in Ireland had been for ſome time in great con- 
fuſion, But, when the parliament had leiſure from 


ſiſtance to their general, Jones, who was beſieged in 
Dublin by the marquis of Ormond. During the con- 
teſt of the two parties, the government of Ireland had 
deen an object of intrigue; the preſbyterians endea- 
youred to procure the lieutenancy for Waller, and the 
independents for Lambert. Aſter the king's death, 
Cromwel aſpiced- to this command x and his name 
being propoſed in the council of ſtate, he was voted 
into that important office. The new lieutenant ap- 
plied himſelf with his wonted vigilance for this expe- _ 
dition. But it behoved him-previoufly'to compoſe 
ny England. Nuinberleſs were the ex- 
travagancies which broke out among the people; and, 
though the levellers had for a time been ſuppreſſed by 
the audacious ſpirit of Cromwel, they ſtill continued 
to propogate their doctrines in the army. About 


Derr ee 


ſeditious leader; and it required the preſence of Fair - 


: Fx and Cromwel to ſuppreſs them. Amidſt all theſe 
0 tifturbances, the ſteady mind of Cromwel ſtill purſu- 
ed its purpoſes. While he was collecting an army of 
be twelve thoufand men; he ſent a reinforcement of 4000 
WY horſe to ſtrengthen Jones, and enable him to defend | 
I bimſcif againſt the marquis of ' Ormond. By the aſ- 
BY ftance of theſe forces, Jones made a ſucceſsful fally, 
* Wy faiſed the ſiege of Dublin, and diflipated Ormond's 
ted my. Cromwel ſoon after arrived in Dublin, where 
al BY be was welcomed with mighty ſhouts and rejoicings. 
He baſtened tu Treda, into which Ormond had thrown . 
zoo men. © Senſible of the importance of deſpatch, 
"WW be took this place by ſtorm, and maſſacred the whole 
5 ED. The ſame ſeverity, was exerciſed. at We- 
110 Every town before which he preſented himſelf 
15 now opened its gates - and, in the ſpring, receiving a 
* remforcement from England, he obliged Ormond to 
red 


an 


the execution of the king, they determined to ſend af- | 


* 
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iy the country, and finiſhed the conqueſt of Ireland i 
the ſpace of nine months nearly. 


1650. Meanwhile fortune was preparing for him 


aà new ſcene of triumph and victory in Scotland. 


Charles, obliged to leave both Holland and France, 
had retreated to the iſle of Jerſey, where his authority 


Was ſtill acknowledged. At this place, Winram, laird 
of Liberton, came to him as deputy from the commit. 

tee of eſtates of Scotland, and informed him of the 
conditions on which he could be admitted to the ex. 
erciſe of his authority in that kingdom. The terms 
were, that he would baniſh from court all excommu- 


nicated perſons, that he ſhould bind himſelf to take 


the covenant, and eſtabliſn the preſbyterian govern. 
ment. The king's friends were extremely divided 
about the part he ſhould act in this conjunction. But 
the arguments of thoſe who eſteemed it ridiculous to 
refuſe a kingdom from regard to epiſcopacy, had great 
influence on Charles; and the account brought him of 
the fate of Montroſe obliged him to grant whatever 
was demanded of him. Montrofe. having laid down 
his arms at the command of the late king, had retired 
into France. After the 22 death of his father, 


Charles renewed his commiſſion of captain general in 
Scotland. His violent and daring ſpirit needed but 
this authority to put him in action. With ſome troops 


from Holland and Germany, he made an attempt to 


raiſe his former friends in the north for tie ſervice of 


the king. The committee of eſtates diſpatched 4000 


men againſt, him, who falling unexpectedly on the 
royaliſts, killed the moſt of them, and took Montroſe 


. priſoner. He was treated with the greateſt indignity 
at Edinburgh, carried before the parliament, and con- 
demned to be hanged on a gibbet for three hours, lis 


head to be cut off, and his legs and arms to be ſtruck 


up in the ſour chief towns of the kingdom. The mag. 
. nanimity of his conduct at this period correſponded 
to the heroiſm of his whole life. For my part, (ſaid 
he), ſo far from being ſorry that my legs and arms are 
to be ſent to four cities of the kingdom, I wiſh I had 
limbs enough to be diſperſed into all the cities © 


chriſtendon 
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duriſtendom, to remain as teſtimonies in favour of the 


cauſe for which I ſuffer? The king, in conſequence of | | 


his agreement with the Scots commiſſioners, ſer ſail 


for Scotland; although he was obliged to ſign the 
corenant before he was permitted to land, yet ſtill the - - 
covenanters and the elergy were diffident of his ſince- 
ity, His beſt friends were removed from him, and 


be found his authority entirely annihilated, as well 
25 his character degraded. All the efforts he made to 
mite the different parties increaſed the ſuſpicion of 

the covenanters, as if he was not entirely their own... 
80 ſoon as the Engliſh parliament ſaw the probability 
of an accommodation betwixt the king and the Scots, 
they prepared for war. It was ſtill expected that Fair- 

fr would continue to act as general on this expedi · 


ton ; but diſguſted with the violence of the proceed- 


ings, and attached to the covenant, he declined it. A 


committee of parliament was ſent to reaſon with him, 
of which Cromwel made one. This ambitious politi- 
tian, who knew the inflexibility of Fairfax, ventured to 


ſolicit him even with tears. It was to no purpoſe z 


and Cromwel being declared captain general of all 


the forces in England, marched into Scotland with 
16,000 men. The command of the Scots army was 


giren to Leſly, who entrenched himſelf in a fortified 


camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and took care to 
remove from the counties of Merſe and Lothian every 
thing which could mppert the Engliſh army.  Crom- 
wel not being able to force him to an engagement, re- 


üred to Dunbar. Leſly followed him, encamped on 
the heights of Lammermure, and fortified all the paſ- 


ſes leading to Berwick. The Englith general was re- 


duced to extremity, and would moſt certainly have fal- 


len into Lefly's hands, if the infatuation of the clergy 


had not brought on an engagement. As ſoon as 
Cromwel ſaw the Scots camp in motion, he cried, the 
Lord had delivered his enemies into his hands, gave 
orders for an attack, and gained an eaſy and complete 
victory. Above 3000 men were ſlain, and oo taken 


priſoners. 
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| x65t.—The king, tired with the formalities 40 
which he was obliged to ſubmit, made an attempt uu 
join general Heton, who commanded a body cf 
royalits in the mountains. Although fruſtrated in 
this attempt, it procured” him better treatment and 
more authority; 80 ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, 
the Scots army was aſſembled under Hamilton and 
Leſly, and the king was allowed to join the camp. 
His army encamped at Torwood, and the whole north 
ſupplied him-with proviſions. Cromwel, after trying 
in-vgin to bring him to action, ſent Lambert over the 
Firth to cut off the proviſions of the Scots army. The 
general ſoon followed with his army ; and lying at 
| the back of che king, made it impoſſible for him to 
keep his poſt. 'Charles, reduced to deſpair, embraced. 
a reſolution worthy of a young prince contending for 
empire. He ' reſolved to march immediately into 
England, and perſuaded the generals to enter into the 
fame views.' If Cromwel was guilty of an overſight 
in leaving the road to England open, he quickly re- 
paired it. He ordered bert to infeſt the king's 
rear with a body of cavalry, left Monk with 7000 men 
to complete the reduction of Scotland, and followed 
the king with all poſſible expedition. Such is the in- 
fluence of eſtabliſned government, that the common- 
wealth had authority to raiſe the militia every where 
againſt the king. Charles was diſappointed in his eu- 
ions of increaſing his army; for, when he arriv- 
ed at Worceſter, it was not more numerous than when . 
he left Torwood. In this city, Cromwel fell upon 
them with go, ooo men, and totally routed the king's 
army. Charles, after concealing himſelf one and 
forty days in England, with great difficulty eſcaped 
beyond ſeas. The battle of Worceſter afforded to 
Cromwel what he called his crowning mercy ; and he 
now diſcovered to his intimate friends the intention 
of taking the reins of government into his own hands. 
The parliament, though compoſed of men who had 
not that large thought which might qualify them for 
legiſlators, were yet fit inſtraments for vigorous and 
active meaſures. England was never at any period ſo 


\ 


-emidable to the neighbouring 


commonwealth. — a man of 


of be 


had given the command of. —— ſquadron which, 
erted to him, Rupert took ſhelter in the Tagus ;. 
nd the king of Portugal aiding him to eſcape, Blake. 
made repriſals on twenty Portugueſe. ſhips richly.lad-, 
2n, and obli ed the king to ſubmit to treat with the. 
republic. the ſettlements in America were redu · 


uad to obedience, Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, and the 


le of Man, were brought to ſubjeQion.; and Ireland 
ad Scotland entirely reduced to tranquillity. 


165 2.— By the total reduction and pacification of q 


de Britiſh dominions, the parliament had leiſure to 
bok abroad, and the Dutch were the firſt who felt the 


force of their arms. After the death of William ; 


Prince of Orange they diſpatched St John lord chief 


lice to the Hague, with the romantic idea of form- 


nga perfect coalition between the two republics. The 
lates, unwilling to form a nearer confederacy, offered 
ay to renew the former alliances. St John, diſguſted, 
vith their reſuſal, and with his general treatment in 
Holland, returned to England, and endeavoured to 
acite a quarrel between the two republics, 


deemed good policy to divert the public attention 


ey knew would diſguſt the ſtates. They framed the 


vie endeavoured to renew the treaty of alliance, and 
mipt a fleet of 150 fail. Tromp, an admiral of 


the road of Dover. An action enſued, in which 
lake, though he had only 2 3 veſſels, had the advan- 


two 
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doms as under the 
eroie courage, Wag: : 
| ſent with a fleet againſt prince Rupert, to whom the. 
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In the preſent diſpoſition of mens minds, it ws 


wm domeſtic quarrels towards foreign tranſactions- 
* parliament therefore embraced ſuch. meaſures as 


act of navigation, prohibiting any nation to 
. into England in their own bottoms any com- 
odity which was not the growth and manufacture of 
beir own country. The cruelties of the Dutch at 
nboyne were again revived, and other grounds of 
complaint enlarged on. The ftates, alarmed at theſe 


peat renown, with a fleet of 42 ſail, fell in with Blake | 


ge. In e Engagements Blake was wounded, - - 
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two of his ſhips taken, and three deſtroyed. Alte 


this victory, Tromp fixed a broom to his main mal 
as if reſolved to ſweep the ſeas of the Engliſh. Greg 


preparations were made in England to wipe off this 


diſgrace. Blake with 80 ſhips attacked Tromp wit 
76, took eleven ſhips of war, killed 2000 men, and 
made 1500 priſoners. © The Dutch trade in the mea 
time ſuffered exceedingly from the Engliſh privateer, 
The zealous republicans in the parliament endearvoyr. 
ed to draw every advantage from the war; they { 
up the fleet in oppoſition to the army, and inſiſted on 
diminiſhing the national expence by a reduction of its 
land forces. Cromwel evidently ſaw that they were 
reſolved to bring him under ſubordination ; and, with. 
out ſcruple or delay, he reſolved to prevent them, 
He firſt endeavoured to widen the breach between the 
parliament and army, on the old ſcore of arrears; and, 
when he was told in a council of officers that the par. 
liament had come to a reſolution not to diſſolve them 
ſelves, he haſtened in a rage to the houſe with 409 
foldiers. Theſe he placed at the door, in the lobby, 
and on the. ſtairs; he fat down for ſome time and 


heard the debates. When the queſtion was ready to 


be put, he ſuddenly ſtarted up, and ſtamping with his 
foot, which was the fignal for the ſoldiers to enter, 
« For ſhame,” faid he to the parliament, (get you 
4. gone, you are no longer a parliament, the Lord has 
«© done with you.“ And having commanded the ſol. 
diers to clear the hall, he himſelf went out laſt ; and, 


ordering the doors to be locked, departed to his lodg- 


ing at Whitehall. 
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COMMONWEALTH. OLIVER CROMWEL. 
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7 CromwszrL, in whoſe hands the diſſolution of 
parliament had left the whole power of three king- 
doms, was born, 1599, at Huntingdon, of a good fa- 
mily, though he inherited but a ſmall eſtate, His 
genius was found little fitted for the elegant occupa- 
tions of learning, and he made ſmall proficiency at 
the univerſity. He even threw himſelf into a very 


- 


diſorderly courſe of life ; but, of a ſudden, he enter- 


ed into all the rigour of the puritanical party, and 


was diſtinguiſhed tor his religious habits. Urged by 


is wants and his devotions, he had formed a party 


with Hambden to traniport himſelf into New Eng- 
land; and it was an order of council that obliged them 
to remain at home. From accident and intrigue he 
was choſen by the town of Cambridge member of the 
long parliament ; but for two years. he was entirely 
overlooked in the houſe. He was chiefly fitted to 
ſhine in the military profeſſion, and his regiment of 
horſe were under the beſt diſcipline, and inſpired with - 
the nobleſt ſpirit. In proportion to the increaſe f 
his authority, his talents ſeemed always to expand 
themſelves; and he diſplayed every day new abilities, 
which had lain dormant till the very moment they 
became neceſſary. The re publicans being rs 7 
25 1 
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by Cromwel, were the party whoſe reſentment be 
had the greateſt reaſon to apprehend. To ſooth the 
millenarians, who were the moſt numerous ſect among 
the independants, he, by the advice of his officers, ſent 
ſummons to a hundred and twenty eight perſons cf 
England, #0 five of Scotland, and to ſix of Ireland, 
and pretended by his ſole deed to devolve upon theſe 
. perſons the whole authority of the ſtate under the 
name of a parliament. _ They began with ſeeking God 
by prayer, and proceeded to take into conſideration 
the abolition of che elerical function. Learning and 
the univerſity they deemed heatheniſh ; the common 
law 8a badge of Norman ſlavery. 
Of all the extraordinary ſchemes adopted by thee 
legiſlators, they had not leiſure to finiſh any. They 
found themſelves expoſed on deriſion of the pub- 


lic, and from the. ridiculoys name, Praiſe God Bun- 
Bone, of one of the moſt Active members, this afſem. 
45 bly is ſtiled Barebone's parliament. Cromwel, aſham- 
1 ed of this prepoſterous aſſembly, haſtily diſſolved them. 
I be military being now in appearance, as well as in 
reality, the ſole power, Cromwel thought fit to indulge 
_ "a new fancy. Lambert his creature propoſed, in 2 
council of officers, to temper the liberty of a common- 
wealth by the authority of a ſingle perſon.  Cromwel 
was declared protector, and with great ſolemnity in- 
ſtalled in that high office. 
During the variety of diſtracted ſcenes which the 
civil government preſented in England, the military 
force was exerted with the utmoſt vigour, condud, 
and unanimity. "The Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of an 
hundred fail, and commanded by Monk, met with 
the Dutch fleet, equally numerous, commanded by 
* Tromp. After a battle of two days, the Dutch, with 
f * loſs, were Lots op to retire into their harbours. 
In a few weeks they had repaired and manned ther 


A Eon moos elleoie or 000 


fleet; and Tromp iſſued out determined again to fight 

the victors. He met with the enemy, commanded by 
Monk, and both fides immediately ruſhed into the 

combat. Tromp galiantly animating tis men, was 

ſhot through the heart with a muſquet ball. Thi 

9 8 ö event 
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event alone decided the battle in favour of ine Eng- 


liſh. Mean while the negociations of peace were 
continually advancing; and at length à defenfive 
league was made between the two republics. Each 


of them agreed to baniſh the enemies of che other; 


the honour of the flag was yielded to the Engliſh; . 
and 85,000 I. and the iſfand of Polarone in the Eaſt 
Indies, were promiſed to the Eaſt India Company by 


the Dutch. Both the war and the peace brought cre- 


dit to Cromwel's adminiſtration ; but he had occaſion 
to obſerve the prejudices entertained againſt his govern- 
ment, by the diſpoſition of the parhament, which he 
ſummoned on the third of September. This aſſemblyx 

conſiſted of 400 members from England, thirty from 
Scotland, as many from Ireland, and was in all re& 
pects a fair repreſentation of the people. The par- 
liament having beard the protector's ſpeech three hours 


| gy and having choſen a ſpeaker, entered 'into'a diſ- 


cuſſion of that authority, which Cromwel, under the 
title of protector, had aſſumed over the nation. The 
protector now found himſelf obliged to exact a ſecuri- 
ty from the members, by forcing them to fign'a re- 
cognition of his authority; and he placed guards at 
the doors of the houſe, and allowed none but ſubſcrib- 
ers to enter. „ e 
Being informed that conſpiracies were entered into 
between the members and ſome officers of the army, 
the parliament was ordered to attend the protector, 
where he made them a confuſed angry harangue, and 
diſmiſſed them. The royaliſts obſerving a general illi 
will towards Cromwel's government, fancied that 
every diſſatisfied perſon had embraced their views, 


and could no longer be retained under ſubjection. In 


concert with the king, a conſpiracy was entered into 
by the royaliſts in England, and a day of general ri- 
ſing appointed. The protector's adminiſtration was 
extremely vigilant ; the confederacy was diſcovered, 


many of the royaliſts were 'thrown into priſon ; 'and 
in one place, where the confpiracy broke out, a troop 
of horſe was able to ſuppreſs it. After this, the pro- 


tector reſolved to keep terms no longer witfi the royal- 
0 | O02 3 
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iſts; he iſſued an edi, with the conſent of his council, 
for exacting the tenth penny from that whole party; 
whoever was known to be diſaffected, or even lay un- 
der ſuſpicion, was expoſed to this exaction. Ten mi- 
litary juriſdictions, under as many major-generals, 
comprehended the whole kingdom of England; the 
people every where, under pretence of this tenth · penny, 
were oppreſſed in the moſt arbitrary manner. The 
active diſpoſition of Cromwel, and avidity of extenſive 
glory, made him incapable of repoſe. No ſooner was 
peace made with Holland, than he began to deliberate 


what new enemy he ſhould invade with his victorious 


arms. The ſtate of Europe pointed out Spain to him 
as the weakeſt, the richeft, and the moſt bigotted em- 
re. | | 

The inquiſition had been eſtabliſhed in Spain, che 
rigours of which the Spaniards had refuſed to mitigate 
on CromwePs ſolicitation. Actuated by the motives 
of bigotry and intereſt, ' the protector equipped two 
confiderable ſquadrons. One of theſe, conſiſting of 
thirty capital ſhips, was ſent into the Mediterranean un- 
der Blake. This brave admiral obtained of the duke 
of Tuicany ſatisfaction for ſome loſſes which the Eng- 
Aiſh had ſuſtained from him. He compelled the Dey 
of Algiers to make peace, and to reſtrain his piratical 
ſubjects from all violences on the Engliſh. He made 
the fame demands before Tunis; but the Dey bade 
him look to the caſtles of Porte-Farino and Goletta, 
and do his utmoſt. Blake drew his Ihips cloſe up to 
the caſtles, and tore them in pieces with his artillery. 
He alſo ſent a numerous detachment of ſeamen into 
the harbour, and burnt every ſhip which lay there. 
The other iquadron, commanded by Pen, and car- 
rying on board 4, 222 men, under the command of 
Venables, was not equally fucceſsful. Theſe com- 
manders, of, very incompatible tempers, and at the 
ſame time tied down to follow the advice of commil- 
Toners, failed in an attempt on the iſland of Hiſpanio- 


la, which was ths object of their deſtination, but aiter- 


wards were ſucceſsful in taking poſſeſſion of Jamaica. 
As ſoon is the news ef this enterpriſe reached Spain, 
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war was declared againſt England, and all the goods 
and ſhips of Engliſh merchants were ſeized in the 
Spaniſh harbours. Blake having received orders, lay. 
ſome time off Cadiz in expectation of intercepting -the; 

e fleet, but was obliged ſor want of water to fail 
towards Portugal. Captain Stayner, whom he had left 


on the coaſt, took two ſlips valued at near two mii. 


lions of peices of eight. The next action againſt the 
Spaniards was more glorious, though leſs profitable to 
the nation. Blake having heard that a Spaniſh fleet 
of fixteen ſhips had taken ſhelter in the Canaries, in- 
ſtantly made fail towards them. The wind blowing 
full into the bay, in a moment brought him among the 
thickeſt of his enemies. After a reſiſtance of four 
treaſures. The greateſt danger ſtill remained to the 


Engliſh, from the fire of the caſtles and all the forts, 


which muſt in a little time have tore them in pieces; 
but, the wind ſuddenly ſhifting, carried them out of 
the bay. This was the laſt and greateſt action of the 
8 Blake; he died on his voyage home, within 
ght of land. The protector ordered him a pompous 
funeral at the public charge; but the tears of his 
countrymen were the moſt honourable panegyric on 
his memory. EE EI CEP I OTE, 
It muſt be acknowledged, that the proteRor, in his 
civil and domeſtic adminittration, diſplayed a great re- 
gard, excepting in a few inſtances, to juſtiee and cie- 
mency, The fole baſis of his power was laid in the 
army ; and in managing them conſiſted the chief art 
and delicacy of his government. The more effectual- 
ly to curb the ſeditious ſpirit of the troops, he eſta - 
bliſned a kind of militia with regular pay in the ſeve- 
ral counties. With the pretended ſaints of all deno- 
minations, he was familiar and eaſy, He talked ſpi- 
ritually to them, he ſighed, he wept, he canted, he 
prayed. His zeal for the perſecuted proteſtantsthrough- 
out Europe was highly agreeable, both to the nas 


terians and independants. Conſpiracies ſor aſſaſſma- 


tion he was chiefly afraid of; and openly” ſaid, that 
if the firſt attempt eame from his enemies, he had a- 
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bundant means of retaliation. There was no point in 
which the protector was more ſolicitous than to- 
cure intelligence; this article alone, it is ſaid, coſt him 
60c,000 pounds a-year. The general behaviour and 
deportment of this man was ſuch as might befit the 
greateſt monarch. Among his ancient friends indeed 
he could relax himſelf ; and with” others he ſometimes, 
. puſhed matters to the length of ruſtic buffoonery. 
1656.—Under pretence of uniting Ireland and Scot. 
land in one commonwealth with England, he had redu- 
cedtheſe kingdoms to a total ſubjection; and he treated 
the former with great ſeverity. The fame and ſuc- 
ceſs of bis e d both at home and abroad, 
made him venture to ſummon a new parliament; the 
majority of which, by means of art and violence, were 
friendly to the protector. They voted a renunciation of 
all title in Charles Stuart, or any of his family to the 
throne ; and, in order to found the inclinations of the 
houſe, colonel Jephſon ventured to move that the 
parliament ſhould beſtow the Trown on Cromwel, and 
no reluctance was diſcovered on that occaſion. In 
order to pave the way to this advancement, for 
which he. ardently longed, Cromwel ſacrificed bis 
major-generals, who had rendered themſelves danger- 
ous to him, and odious to the nation. BY 
At laſt a more formal motion was made by Alder 
man Pack, for inveſting the protector with the digni- 
ty of king. This motion was oppoſed by Lambert, 
a man of great intereſt in the army; but the bill was 
voted by a confiderable majority, and a committee 
was appointed to overcome thoſe ſcruples which 
Cromwel pretended againſt accepting ſo liberal an 
offer. This conference, an exact account of which 
ſtill remains, laſted-for ſeveral days; and the elocu- 
tion of the protector, always confuſed, ſeems to be in- 
_ volved in tenfold darkneſs. Some ſudden mutiny in 
the army was juſtly dreaded ; and Cromwel, after the 
agony and perplexity of long: doubt, was at laſt obli- 
ged'to refuſe the crown. : 


1657.—The parliament having 5. itſelf, 


his commit- 


| the protector deprived Lambert of 
1 : ions, 
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ions, and, to che ſurpriſe of every body, his authority 


in the army was found immediately to expire. . 
1658.—At the next ne of parliament, the 
protector removed the guards from the doors of both 
houſes ; but finding a decided majority againſt him, 
and apprehenſive of combinations between the par- 


lament and the malecontents in the army, he diſ- © 


ſolved them, with great expreſſions of anger and re- 
ſentment. The ſcheme of foreign politics adopted 
by the protector was highly imprudent, though ſui- 
table to the magnanimity of his temper. He was 
particularly deſirous of conqueſt on tie continent; 
and 6900 men, whom he ſent into Flanders, joined 
the French army under Turenne, and laid fiege to 
Dunkirk. -'The Spaniſh army advancing to relieve it, 
were totally, defeated in the battle of Dunes by the 
combined armies of France and England. Dunkirk 
being ſoon after ſurrendered, was delivered to Crome- . 
. e FED be 
Ihe protector reaped little ſatisfaQion from the ſuc- 

ceſs of his arms. abroad; the fituation in which he 
ſtood at home kept him in perpetual uneaſineſs. His 
adminiſtration exhauſted. the revenue; the royaliſts 
he heard had renewed their confpiracies for a general 
inſurrection. The conſpiracy of the millenarians in 
the army ſtruck. Cromwel with great apprehenſions 
of aſſaſſinations ;; he was apprehenſive from the zea- 
lous ſpirits which actuated the ſoldiers ;- and the want 
of confidence in his own family deprived him of e- 


very poſſible conſolation. All compoſure” of mind 


was for ever fled from the protector; he found that 
the grandeur which he had attained with ſo much. 
gilt and courage conld not infure him that tranquil- 
ity which belongs to virtue alone and moderation 
fully to aſcertain. He never moved a ſtep without 
ſtrong guards attending him; he wors armour under 
his cloaths, and farther ſecured himſelf by offenſive 
weapons. His body alſo, from the contagion of his 
anxious mind, began, to be affected, and his health 


ſeemed very ſenſibly to decline. He was ſeized with + 


2 flow fever, which changed into a tertian ague. He 
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- aſked Goodwin, one of his preachers, if the doctrine 
were true that the ele& could never be damned? 
Nothing more certain,” ſaid the preacher : © Then I 
am ſafe,” ſaid the protector; . for I am ſure that once 
I was in a ſtate of grace.” Meanwhile all the ſymp. 
| toms began to wear a more fatal aſpect; and, though 
be flattered himſelf to the laſt, the phyſicians were 0. 
bliged to declare that he could not ſurvive the next 
fit; the council was alarmed ; a depntation was ſent 
to know his will with regard to his ſucceſſor, and 2 
_ ſimple affirmative in favour of his ſon Richard was, 
or ſeemed to be extorted from him. Soon after, on 
the zd of September, that very day which he had al. 
ways conſidered as the moſt fortunate to him, he ex. 
pired. His, character does not appear more extra. 
ordinary and unuſual by the mixture of ſo much ab- 
ſurdity with ſo much penetration, than by tempering 
ſuch violent ambition and ſuch enraged fanataciſm 
with ſo much regard to juſtice and humanity. Crom- 
wel died in the 5gth year of his age, and he left two 
ſons and three daughters. N 
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W HEN that potent hand was removed which conduc- 
ted the government, every one expected a ſudden diflo- 
lution of the unwieldy fabric. For ſome time, how- 
ever, the public was diſappointed in this opinion. 

| be | Richard, 
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Richard, though his manners only Gited Him for 
rivate lite, was acknowledged by the council, by the 
whole nation, by the fleet, and by the army, (469. 3 
It was found neceſſary to call a parliament, to furniſh 
ſupplies, both for the ordinary adminiſtration, and for. 


fulfilling foreign engagements. All the commons ; 


ſigned without heſitation an engagement not to alter 
the preſent government; but the oppoſition was ſo 
conſiderable as to'give great Maa to the friends of 
the young protector. His greateſt danger aroſe from 
the army; the- moſt conſiderable officers, Fleetwood 
his brother-in-law, and Lambert, now rouſed from 
his retreat, were entering into cabals againſt him. 


Richard imprudently conſented to call a: council of 


general-officers, who immediately voted a remon- 
trance. The parliament, alarmed at the military ca- 
bals, voted that there ſhould be no meeting of officers 
without the protector's conſent. The officers haſten- 
ed to Richard, compelled him to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment; and, by the fame act, the protector was conſt- 
dered by every one as dethroned. 8³⁰⁰ after he 
ſigned his demiſſion in form. 

The council of officers, now poſſeſſed of 88 
authority, revived the long parliament which had 
been expelled by Cromwel ; and finding them refrac-- 
tory, they would have entered into ſome reſolution 
fatal to this aſſembly, had they not been checked by 
the apprehenſions of danger from the common ene- 
my. A ſecret reconciliation was made between the 
royaliſts and preſbyterians, and they agreed to uſe all 
efforts for the overthrow of the rump, for ſo they cal. 
led this parliament. This combination, which was 
general, and ripe for execution, was diſconcerted by 
the infidelity of Sir Richard Willis; many of the 
conſpirators were thrown into priſon, and the only . 
thing which took effect, was the ſeizing of Cheſter by 
| Sir Richard Booth. In this enterpriſe Booth, a i- 


gid preſbyterian, acted in conjunction with the roy- | 


aliſts. Lambert was employed to ſuppreſs them, 
_— when: he had done, he again t turned the army 
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againſt the parliament; and the officers were agaiz 
-mveſted with ſupreme authority. They elected 3 
committee of twenty-three perſons, ſeven of whom 
were officers ; theſe they pretended to inveſt with ſo- 
vereign authority, and called them a committee of 
Fafety. The king having in vain applied for foreign 
fuccours, his ſituation ſeemed totally deſperate ; but 
fortune was now paving the way for him to mount 
the throne of his anceſtors. It was by the prudence 
and loyalty of general Monk that this happy change 
was at laſt accompliſhed. A rivalſhip had long ſub. 
filted between him and Lambert; and, after the army 
had expelled the parliament, he proteſted againſt the 
violence, and reſolved, as he pretended, to vindicate 
their invaded privileges. All the officers in his army, 
of whom he entertamed any ſuſpicion, he immediate- 
Iy diſmiſſed ; and having ſummoned an aſſembly, he 
communicated his reſolution of marching into Eng- 
land, and received from them a ſmall ſupply of mo- 
ney. Hearing that Lambert was advanced north- 
ward with his army, he amuſed the committee of ſafe- 
ty with large profeſſions of his inclinations: to peace, 
and deſired to enter into a negotiation at Newcaſtle. 
Meanwhile the committee of ſafety found themſelves 
ſurrounded with inextricable difficulties ; Portſmouth 
declared for the parliament, as alſo. did admiral Law. 
fon with his ſquadron, and the regiments near the ci- 
ty of London. Lenthal, the ſpeaker, being invited 
dy the officers, agam aſſembled the parhament, who 
immediately appointed commiſſtoners for afligning 
quarters to the army; and, without taking any no- 
tice of Lambert, they ſept orders to his forces to re- 
Pair to thoſe garriſons which were appointed them. 
1660.— Lambert was now in a very diſeonſolate 
condition; Monk, he ſaw, had paſſed the Tweed, and 
., was advancing upon him; lord Fairfax had raiſed 
Forces behind him, and the laſt orders of the parlia- 
ment had ſtripped him of his whole army except 100 
horſe. Monk, though informed of the reſtoration of 
the parliament, ſtill advanced with his army, which 
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was near 6000 men, and continued his march with 
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few intervals until he came to St Alban's. He there 


ſent a meſſage to the parliament,  defiring them to re- 


move from London thoſe regiments who had lately | 25 


offered violence to that aſſembly; and, when this was 
complied with, Monk and his army took quarters at 
Weſtminſter. The general was introduced to the 
houſe, where he expreſſed himſelf with that caution: 
which he had hitherto aſſumed. It was impoſſible 
to diſcover his intention; but the parliament determi-- 


ned to make an experiment of their own power, and 


of his obedience. Monk received orders to march in- 
to the city, and to ſeize twelve perſons of the com- 


mon council of London, who refuſed to pay taxes, 


except impoſed on them by a free parliament, and to 


— 


remove the poſts from the ſtreets, and to break the 


gates of the city; and theſe orders were inſtantly e- ; 


ecuted. Monk, ſoon ſenſible of his miſtake, wrote a. 


jetter to the. houſe, and requiring them, in the name 
of the citizens and ſoldiers, to fix the time ſor their 


own diſſolution, and the afſembling of a new parlia- 


ment. Having diſpatched this letter, he made many. 


apologies to a common council at Guildhall, for the 


indignity he had been obliged to put upon them, and 
filled the whole city with the moſt exceſſive joy. The 
parliament, though in the agonies of. deſpair,” made 
ſtill one effort for the recovery of their dominion; 
they offered to inveſt him with the dignity: of ſupreme 


magiſtrate, but he. would not hearken to ſuch wild | 


propoſals The members who were formegly ſeclud - 
ed, on the general's invitation, went to the houſe, and 
appeared to be the majority; they paſſed votes for 
the preſent compoſure of the kingdom, diſſolved them - 
ſelves, and gave orders for immediately aſſembling a 
new parliament. Notwithſtanding all theſe ſteps, 
which were evidently tending towards the re- eſtabliſh - 
ing of monarchy, Monk ſtill maintained the appear - 


ance of zeal for a commonwealth, and allowed no ca- 


nal of correſpondence between him and the king to 


be opened. Meanwhile the elections for the new par- 
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lament went every where in favour of the king” 
party; the preſbyterians and royaliſts being united, 
formed the voice of the nation; and, though ſome 
zealous leaders of the former party began to mention 
conditions, yet the genergl opinion ſeemed to con- 
demn all thoſe jealous capitulations with their ſoye. 
vereign. The affairs of Ireland were in a condition 
no leſs favourable to the king; but all theſe pro- 
miſing views had almoſt been blaſted by an untoward 
accident. Upon the admiſſion of the ſecluded mem. 
bers, the republican party were ſeized with the juſteſt 
deſpair ; they repreſented to the ſoldiers that all their 
brave actions would now be regarded as the deepeſt 
_ crimes ; that the loſs of all arrears, the caſhiering e. 
very officer and ſoldier, were the lighteſt puniſhment 
to be expected. After theſe ſu tons had been in- 
fuſed into the army, Lambert, who had been thrown 
into the Tower, ſuddenly made his eſcape, and threw 
Monk and the council, of ſtate into the greateſt con- 
ſternation. They knew Lambert's activity and popy- 
larity in the army. Colonel Ingolſby was deſpatched 
after him, and took him priſoner before he had aſſem- 

bled any conſiderable force. 
When the parliament met, and had choſen Sir Har- 
bottle Grimſtone ſpeaker, the extreme caution of the 
general kept every one in awe, and no one dared to 
make mention of the king; at laſt, the general having 
 Tofficiently ſounded the inclinations of the houſe, gave 
directions to Anneſley, prefident of the council, to in- 
form them, that one Sir John Granville, a ſervant of 
the king's, had been ſent over by his Majeſty, and 
was now at the door with a letter to the commons: 
the loudeſt acclamations were excited by this intelli- 
pence; a committee was appointed to prepare an 
anſwer ;. and the people, freed from that ſtate of ſuſ- 
pence in which they had been ſo long held, now 
changed their anxious hope for the unmixed effuſions 
of joy. The lords perceiving the ſpirit by which the 
kingdom was animated, haſtened to reinſtate them- 
ſelves in their ancient authority. The two houſ * - 
| | 4 tended 
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tended, while the king was proclaimed with great fo- ; 


lemnity in the palace-yard at White-hall, and at 
Temple-bar. A committee of lords and commons 
was deſpatched to invite his Majeſty to return and 


take poſſeſſion of his dominions. The king entered 


- 


London on the twenty-ninth of May, which was alſs 


his birth day. 
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8 II. when he aſcended the throne: of his 
anceſtors, was thirty years of age. No prince e- 
ven obtained a crown in more e . circum- 
ſtanres, or was more bleſſed with the cordial af. 
fection and attachment of his ſubjects. The moſt 
eminent men of the nation, whether preſbyterians 
or loyaliſts, were admitted into his council. Before 
his reſtoration, the king had promiſed an indemni- 
ty to all criminals, but ſuch as ſhould be excepted 
by the parliament.. The lords, inflamed with the ill 
uſage which they had received, were refolved, beſides 
the late king's judges, to except every one who had 
fat in any high court of juſtice. So wide an exception 
gave a generalalarm; but, at the earneſt and repeated 

licitations of the king, the act of indemnity, with the 
exception of thoſe 2 who had an immediate hand 
in the king's death, paſſed both houſes, and received 
the royal aſſent. The next buſineſs was the ſettlement 
of at 5 revenue. Inplace of the tenorof wardsand 
liveries, they granted him 100,000. a-year; and half of 
the exciſe was the fund whence that revenue ſhould be 
levied. Tonnage and poundage, and the other half of 
the exciſe in Scotland, was granted to the king du- 
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rag fe. They voted that the ſettled revenue of the 
crown for all charges ſhould be 1200,000L ; but they 
affigned not any funds which could yield two-thirds: | 
of that ſum. Having proceeded ſo: far in the ſettle- 
ment of the nation, the parliament adjoutned them- 
ſelves for ſome time. During the recels, fix of the late 
king's judges were tried and executed. After two 
months the parliament met, and proceeded in the 
great work of the national ſettlement; they eſta- 
bliſhed ſeveral articles of revenue, granted arrears for 
paying and diſbanding the army; and; after they had 
fat near two months, the king thought proper to- 
diſſolve them. Notwithſtanding the caution of the 
parliament, it is reported that Popham undertook to- 
procute from them a * of 2000, ocol. a- year land- 


tax during the king's life. Clarendon; the lord chan— 


cellor, ſhowed his prudence no leſs than his integri- 
ty in entirely rejecting it. The chancellor, from the 
ſame prineiples of conduct, haſtened to diſband the 
army; no more troops. were retained than a few 
guards in garriſons, 1000 horſe, and 4000 foot. Moſt: 
circumſtances in Clarendon's adminiſtration have met 
with applauſe ; his maxims alone in the conduct of 
eccleſiaſtical politics have by many been deemed the 
effect of narrow prejudices. The commons had wiſe- 
ly poſtponed the examination of all religious contro- | 
verſy, and had left entirely the ſettlement of the 
church to the king, and to the ancient laws. Great 
moderation was at firſt uſed in the exerciſe of this 
power; but it was far from the intention of the miniſ- 


try to preſerve terms with the preſbyterians; and the 


madneſs of the fifth monarchy men, who, to the num 
ber of ſixty, raiſed a diſturbance in London, afforded 
them a. pretence. The forces were diſbanded in-Scot- 
land; and, by the abrogating all laws which had paſ- 
ſed fince the year 1633, prelacy was thereby. tacitly 
reſtored. The king and his miniſters, contrary: to the 
advice of Lauderdale, reſolved to eftabliſk it in form; 
a meaſure afterwards attended with great inconve« 
niences. . After ſuch a bloody and triumphant rebel 
lion, ſome examples ſeemed neceſſary, and the mar- 
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quis of Argyle, and one Gathry; a ſeditious preacker their 
were pitched on as the victims. The parliament wa, Port 
reduced to ſuch a ſervile ſtate of complacence, as to WM eith« 
paſs ſentence on Argyle, and he died with great con. ¶ herſ 
ſtancy and courage. They voted an additional reve. Wh eſpo 
nue to the king of 40, ooo pounds a- year, to be levied Wl Ber! 
by way of. excife. An act was allo paſſed, declaring Wl bad 
the covenant to be unlawful, and its obligation void hert 
and null. forn 
In England the civil diſtinaions ſeemed to be abo. con 
liſhed, by the lenity and equality of Charles's admini- Wl this 


ſtration. Several conferences were held to accommo. I 


date the differences between the preſby terians and the eith 
prelatiſts, but without ſucceſs. Miniſtry were againk cles 
any accommodation; and they were the more confirm. bee 
eld in this diſpoſition, by the appearance of a great ma. ꝛea 
Jority of royaliſts and zealous 'church-men- in the the 


ment was again affembled, and proceeded in the ſame 
ſpirit as before ; they relinquiſhed all pretenſions to pr 


w parliament. This aſſembly paſſed an act for the WW + 


ſreurtty of the king's perſon, annulled the covenant, fall 
reſtrained the abuſes of petitioning, and reſtored the cor 
biſhops to their former dignity in the houſe of peers; mi 
After an adjournment of + ſome months, the parlia- wh 


the power of the ſword, and acknowledged that nei- ice 
ther one houfe, nor both houſes, independent of tle 
king, were poſſeſſed of any military authority. They 

found a remedy-for the violence which had been, du- 
ring the ufurpation, introduced into corporations, by 


empowering the king to appoint commiſſioners for ex- in 
pelling all magiſtrates who profeſſed principles dan- It 
gerous to the conſtitution ; and this was called the m 
corporation act. te 
1662.—The care of the church was no leſs preva- 6] 
lent with this parliament than that of monarchy ; tc 
and the bill of uniformity placed the church in the b 
ſame condition in which it ſtood before the civil 4 
wars. But, while the commons were eſtabliſhing t 
thoſe- high principles of monarchy, they were not for- i 
ward to grant conceſſions of real power or revenue t 
to * Before this 6 roſe, they gave N 


ther 
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their conſent to the king's marriage with Catherine of 
Portugal, a princefs of virtue, but who was never able, 
either by the graces of her perſon or humour, to make 
herſelf agreeable to the king. The feſtivity of theſe 
eſpouſals was clouded by the trial and execution of 
Berkitead, Cobbet, and Okey, three regieides who _ 
had been apprehended in Holland. Vane and Lam- © 
dert were brought to trial by this parliament. The _ 
former was ſentenced and executed; the latter, though _ 
condemned, was reprieved at the bar, and ſurvived 
this tranſaction thirty years. LETS 
By the act of uniformity, the clergy were obliged 

either to relinquiſh their livings, or to fign the arti- 
cles required of them. The terms of ſubſcription had 
been made very rigid, on purpoſe to diſguſt all the 
zealous among the preſbyterians; and about 2000 of 
the clergy relinquiſhed their cures in one day. Et 

1663.— The next meaſure of the king, namely, the 
fale of Dunkirk for 400,000 pounds to the French, is 
confidered as one of the greateſt miſtakes if not ble - 
miſhes of his reign. The king floted during his 
whole reign between irreligion, which he more openly 
profeſſed, and popery, to which he retained a ſecret 
propenſity, while his brother, the duke of York, had 
zealouſly adopted all the principles of that theologt- 
cal party. "The two brothers ſaw with pleaſure ſo 
numerous and popular a body of the clergy refuſe 
conformity; and, under ſhelter of their name, a de- 
claration was iſſued to mitigate the rigours contained 
in the act of uniformity. The parliamen:, who fat a a 
little after the declaration was iſſued, could by no 
means be ſatisfied with this meaſure, The declared in- 
tention of eaſing the diſſenters, and the ſecret purpoſe 
sf favouring the catholics, were equally- diſagreeable 
to them; and, in order to deprive the latter of all 
hopes, the two houſes concurred in a remonſtrance 
againſt them. The oppoſition which Clarendon made 
to the king, in the inſtance of the eatholics, and an 

| inviolable rule never to enter into any connection with 
the royal miſtreſſes, made his credit decline at court. 
Though the king's conduct had hitherto been, in the 


=. 
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main, - laudable, men of penetration began to obſerys 
that his virtues had greater ſhow than ſolidity. His 
conduct towards the cavaliers was juſtly. blamed; and, 
with regard to the act of indemnity. and. oblivion, it 
was univerſally ſaid that it was an act of indemnity 
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en . i 
| "Fs next ſeſſion of parliament diſcovered a conti- 
nuance of the ſame principles which had actuated all 
te foregoing. They repealed the triennial act, and 
_ Aatisfied themſelyes with a general clauſe, That par- 
laments ſhould not be interrupted above three years 
at moſt.” A. vote was likewiſe paſſed, that the wrongs 
and diſhonours offered to the Engliſh by the ſubjec 
of the United Provinces were the greateſt obſtruction 
to all foreign trade. This was the Grit open ſtep to- 
Wards a Dutch war. The duke of York, eager ta 
_ diſtinguiſh himſelf, and fond of commerce, puſhed the 
war with Holland. Downing, the Engliſh miniſter 
at the Hague, preſented a memorial to the States, 
containing a liſt. of thoſe depredations which the Eng- 
Hh complained of; but, what iz remarkable, they 
preceded the year 1662, when a treaty of alliance 
bad. been renewed with the Dutch, in which theſe 
complaints were not mentioned. Charles deſpatched 
Sir Robert Holmes to the coaſt of Africa with twen- 


N- two ſhips, where he expelled the Dutch from Cape 


* 5 — 


- 


Corſe, ſeized the ſettlements of Cape Verde, and the, - 
le of Goree 3 and, having failed to America, he poſ-— 
ſed himſelf of Nova Belgia, ſince called New Lork. 


The Dutch ſecretly deſpatched orders to De Ruyter, 
who was returning with a fleet from the Mediterra- 
nean, to Tail to the coaſt of Guinea, and retaliate on. 


the Engliſh ; he retook all their new acquiſitions e- 


cept Cape: LGA 7 er I ea 
Meanwhile the Engliſh preparations for war were 


advancing with great vigour, and the parliament. 


joted near two millions and a-half to be levied by 
quarterly payments in three years. The Dutch tried 


every art of negociation before they would come to 
extremity, but reſolving to yield no point of conſe - 
quence, made great pre ations. As ſoon as certain 


intelligence arrived of De Ruyter's enterprile, Caries” 
declared war againſt the States. His fleet, conſiſt- 
ing of one hundred and fourteen fail, with 20,000. 
men on board, commanded. by the duke of York, de- 


feated the Dutch under Obdam, . purſued. them to 
their harbours, took and ſunk nineteen of their ſhips. 


The happy genius of De Wit, who himſelf entered on i 


board the fleet, ſerved to revive the ſpirits of, the 
Dutch under their misfortunes, and called forth their 


allies the kings of France and Denmark to their aſ- 


fiſtance, The biſhop of Munſter was the only ally 
Charles could acquire ; and an ill concerted attack on, 
the provinces was the only advantage he reaped from 
this ally. (1666.} After France had declared war, 
England was evidently overmatched in force, yet ſne 
lay between the fleets of her enemies, and 8s be 
able to prevent their junction. This circumſtance, 


bowever, turned rather to her prejudice. When 


Monk, now duke of Albemarle, heard that Lewis had 


iven orders to the duke of Beaufort to fail from Tou- 


with forty ſhips, he had authority enough to de- 
tach prince Rupert with twenty ſhips of the Engliſh. 
fleet to oppoſe the duke. He, with the remainder of 


the fleet, confiſting of 54 veſſels, ſet ſail to give battle 


"to the Dutch. This ſea fight continued for four 


days; in the firſt day, Sir William Berkley fell _ 


_ 
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the thickeſt of the enemy, and bis ſhip was takch: 
the Tecond day the combat became more ſteady, ang 
more terrible; ſixteen freſh ſhips: joined the Dutch 
fleet during the action; and the Englith fleet, reduced 

to twenty- eight fighting ſhips, were obliged to retreat 
towards their own coaſt. Next morning the Engliſh 
continued their retreat ; *the ſhattered ſhips Were or. 
© dered to ſtrike a-head ; ſixteen of the moſt entire fol. 
| lowed, and Albemarle himſelf cloſed: the rear, pre- 
ſenting an undaunted countenance to his viRorious 
foes. About two o'clock, when the Dutch were rea. 
dy to renew the fight, prince Rupert arrived with his 
_ fleet; and next morning the Engliſh determined to 
face the enemy. The battle was continued with 
great violence till the flects were ſeparated e a mil, 
and the Engliſh retired firſt into their harbours. To 
facilitate the junction of the French fleet, De Ruyter 
poſted himſelf at the mouth of the Thames. The 

_ Engliſh, under prince Rupert and Albemarle, were 


not long in coming to the attack ; the fleets on each 2 
fide were about _ fail. The Dutch van was en. 5. 
tirely ronted ; and next day the high ſpirit of De WW - 
Ruyter was obliged to ſubmit to a retreat, which he . 


conducted with a fp ill equally honourable to himſelf 
. as a victory. My God, he frequently cried, © what 
«a wretch am T1! Among ſo many thouſand bullets, is W : 
« there not one to put an end to my miſerable lite!” 
While the war continued, a fire breaking out in 2 
baker's houſe near the bridge, London, laid in aſbes 
2 conſiderable part of the city. Three days and nights 
did the fire advance, and it was only by the blowing 
up of houſes that it was at length extinguiſhed. The Wh, 
parliament met foon after, and made an inquiry con- 
cerning the fire, which, though it brought out 10 
proofs to fix on the papiſts the burning of London, 
yet 8 averſion againſt that ſect ſtill prevail- 
ed, complaints were made of its dangerous in- 

creaſee. 5 = i 5 
166/—Charles, at the deſire of the commons, il- 
ſued out a proclamation for the baniſhment of all 
pneeſts and Jeſuits ;, but the bad exccution of ae” - 


zi deſtroyed all confidence in his ſincerity. The 
ſymptoms of ill humour tended to quicken the Reps 
which were 3 towards a peace with foreign e- 
nemies. The conferences were held in the queen- 
mother's apartments at Paris, and almoſt every thing 


was adjuſted, except ſome diſputes with regard to the *. 
iſle of Polerone. The reaſons on both ſides ſeemed 


to require a long diſcuſſion, and it was agreed to 
transfer the treaty to Breda. De Wit protracted the 


negociations, and haſtened the naval. preparations. 


The Dutch fleet appeared in the Thames under De 
Ruyter. Sheerneſs was ſoon taken. Having the ad- 
rantage of a ſpring tide, and an eaſterly wind, the 
Dutch preſſed on, broke the chain on the Medway, 


ſunk three ſhips, and advancing. with fix men of war 
a far as Upnow caſtle, they burned the Royal Oak, 
the Loyal London, and the Great James. They af- 


terwards made fruitleſs attempts on Portſmouth and 
Plymouth, inſulted Harwich, and failed again up the 
Thames as far as Tilbury, where they were repulſed. 

The ſigning the treaty at Breda extricated the 
ling from his preſent difficulties ;- and the acquiſition 


of New York was the chief advantage which the Eng- 


liſh reaped from this war. To appeaſe the indigna- 


tion of the people by ſome ſacrifice, ſeemed requiſite _ 
before the meeting of parliament, and the prejudices 


of the nation plainly pointed out Clarendon as the 


nictim. He was diſmiſſed from his high offices, and 
a charge was carried up to the peers containing an 
accuſation of treaſon ; the chancellor perceiving that. 


a defence in his circumſtances would not be regarded, 


retired beyond ſeas. Both houſes paſſed a bill of 


baniſhment and incapacity againſt Clarendon, which 
received the royal aſſent. He was always a friend to 
the liberty and conſtitution of his country. 


1668.— The next expedient which the king embra- E 


cd to acquire popularity, is much more deſerving of 
praiſe; it is the triple alliance, a meaſure which gave 


entire ſatisfaction to the public. When Lewis XIV. 
tpouſed the Spaniſh princeſs, he had renounced e 


ery title of ſucceſſion to every part of the Spaniſh 


monarchy ; 
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© monarchy ; but, on the death of Philip IV. his father, 

- -1n-law, he retracted his renunciations, and pretended 

that the queen of France, by the cuſtoms of ſome part 

of Brabant, even to the excluſion of her brother, had x 
right to the dominion of that important duchy. A claim] 

of this nature was more properly fupported by mil. 

tary force than by argument. Lewis appeared on the 

- . frontiers of the Netherlands with 40,000 men; the 

towns of the Spaniards fell into his hands as ſoon a 

he preſented himſelf before them, and there was no 

force in the Low Countries able to retard the pro- 

| I of the French arms. All Europe, but eſpecial. 


— 


Iy the United Provinces, were alarmed at this ſaccek, 
Charles reſolved with great prudence to take the fir 
ſtep towards a confederacy ; Sir William Temple, his 

* refident at Rruſſels, having received orders, went ſe- 
cretly to the Hague to concert with the States the 
means of ſaving the Netherlands: and finding in the 
penſionary De Wit a man of the ſame generous and 
enlarged ſentiments with himſelf, a treaty was nego- 
"ciated between theſe two ſtateſmen, with the ſame cor- 
diality as it were a private affair tranſacted between 
two intimate companions. An offer which Lewis 
had made to relinquiſh all the queen's rights, on con- 
dition either of keeping his conqueſts, or receiving 

© Franche-Compte, Cambray, Aire, and St Omer's in 
lieu of them, was the foundation of this treaty. Eng- 
land and the United Provinces were to offer their me- 
© diation to the contending powers, and oblige France to 
- © adhere to this alternative, and Spain to accept of it. 
Room had been left in the treaty for the acceſſion of 
Sweden, which was ſoon after obtained. The French 

- monarch was extremely diſpleaſed with this meaſure, 
and the court of Madrid ſhowed equal diſpleaſure, 
Plenipotentiaries of all the powers met at Aix la Cha- 
pelle. Spain, preſſed on all hands, accepted of the al. 
ternative offered; but, ſenſible of the intereſted views 
of the States, the queen - regent of Spain choſe to reco- 
ver the province of Franché-Compte, and to abandon 
all the towns conquered in Flanders during the cam- 
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Charles, from his averſion to buſineſs, had entruſt- 
ed the affairs of Scotland to his miniſters, particular 
ly Middleton, and theſe made violent ſtretches of au- 
thority. An act of indemnity paſſed; but, at che fame 
time, it was voted that all thoſe who had offended 


A liſt was made out in a ſecret committee, without 
any conſideration of men's eſtates, or of their degrees of 
guilt; and the fines would have been rigorouſly ex- 
ated, if the king had not obliged the miniſters to 
compound for the half. But the chief Se | 
whence all the ſubſequent diſorders in Scotland were 
derived, was the execution of the laws for the eſtabliſh« 
ment of epiſcopacy. All the members who had been 
admitted on the election of the kirk-ſeſion, and-lay- 
elders, were appointed to receive a preſentation from 

the patron, and to be inſtituted a new by the biſhop, 
Three hundred and fifty pariſhes were at once made 
vacant by this at. Affairs, however, remained in a 
peaceable fituation, until the Scots parliament paſſed - 

a ſevere act againſt ' conventicles. This was put in 
force by the licentious method of quartering ſoldiers - 
on the delinquents. The king was touched with the 
ſtate of the country, and gave orders to remedy the 
diforders.;z but, before theſe could be executed, the 
people, irritated by ill uſage, roſe in arms. They © 
were attacked, and eafily defeated, by Dalziel at Pent- 
land hills. The king's miniſters, particularly Sharpe, 
took ſevere vengeance on the priſoners, but the king 
himſelf put a ſtop to the executions. .' 

The ſettlement- of .Ireland was a work: rf ch 
greater difficulty than that of England or of Scotland. 
Almoſt all the valuable parts of Ireland had been 
parcelled out to adventurers, who had lent money te 
the parliament, or to the ſoldiers for arrears ; and it 
required the ſteady hand of the duke of Ormond to 
compoſe the jarring intereſts of the ancient and pre- 

ſent proprietors. The ſoldiers and adventurers agreed 
to relinquiſh a third part of their poſſeſſions ; and, ex- 
* in a violent act porn * the Evgliſh parliament, 
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Fir poverty of the crown ſince the and 
lIanguid, was the only thing to infure happineſs and 
_ ſcheme to reconcile the preſbyterians by comprehen- 


fon, and to grant a toleration to other ſectaries, they 
were prevailed with to vote the king only $26,000% 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


| CHARLES II. 1668. 


although it rendered the adminiſtration in many caſes 


liberty to the nation. 8 8.) The parliament 
met after a long adjournment; and, after refuſing a 


after which they were adjourned. 


_ -1670..-We now come to a period when the king's 
councils became during ſome time remarkably weak, 


or even criminal. The committee of council eſtabliſh- 


ed for foreign affairs, conſiſting of prince Rupert, the 


duke of Ot mond, fecretary. Trevor, and lord - keepet 
Bridgeman, was entirely changed. The whole fe 


cret was entruſted· to five perſons, Clifford, Aſhley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale, known by 
the appellation of the cabal, a word which the ini- 
tial letters of their names happened to compoſe. The 
dark councils of the cabal were not thoroughly known 
but by the event; they ſeemed to have been calculat- 


ed to inſtil into the minds ef the king and the duke 
great apprehenſion of danger from the authority of 


parliament ; 
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parliament.; the neceſſity of ſubduing the Uaited Pro- 
vinces, and the importance of an alliance with France 
But the king's; reſolutions ſeemed: never to have been 
entirely fixt till the viſit which he received from his 
iter the ducheſs of Orleans. By her artifides and 
careſſes ſhe prevailed on Charles to relinquiſhi the moſt 
ſettled maxims of honour and policy, and to finiſh: his 
engagement with Lewis far the deſtruction of Hol- 
land. The ſatisfaction he reaped from his new al- 
liance received a great check by the death of his 
liter, which was even ſuppoſed to have happened by 
iſon from her huſhand. Charles, inſtead of break 
ing with France upon this aceident, took advantage 
of i to ſend. over Buckingham, under pretence of con- 
doling with the duke of Orleans, but in reality to con- 
cert Ether meaſures for the projected war. The 
States were alarmed; but what tended chiefly to o- 
pen their eyes, was the ſudden recal of Sir William 
Temple. While theſe meaſures were ſecretly in agi- 
| tation, the parliament met according to adjournment. 
The king made a ſhort ſpeech, and left the buſineſs 
to be enlarged on by the keeper. That miniſter in- 
liſted much on the king's great want of ſupply, the 
increaſe of the French navy, and the obligation which 
the king lay under by the triple alliance, to exert him- 
ſelf for the-common good of Chriſtendom. The ar- 
lifice ſucceeded ;; the houſe of commons were never 
more in a humour to grant liberal ſupplies, and never 
was their liberality leſs merited by the councils of a 


1671. In ſettling the affairs of Ireland, an inſur- 
rection, in which one Blood was very active, was ſup- 
preſſed by the vigilance of the duke of Ormond, 
Blood had eſcaped into England, and about this time 
he endeavoured to aſſaflinate the duke in the ſtreets of 
London. He got poſſeſſion of his perſon ; but ſtudy- 
ing refinement in his cruelty, he mounted him behind 
one of his companions in order to hang him at Ty- 
burn. They were advanced a good way into the 
fields, when the duke was reſcued by his ſervants. A 
litle after Man Grands SOON carrying off the 
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crown and regalia from the Tower, and was very 
near ſucceeding ; he had got out of the Tower with 
his prey, but was overtaken and ſeized with ſome of 
his aſſociates / This extraordinary perſon was, at the 
- king's defire, brought into his preſence ; and he ſo 
queer on him, by the intrepidity of his manner, that 
not only gave him a pardon, but granted him an 
eſtate of 5oul.'a-year, and —— 
about kis perſon ... Pon 
Another incident happened this year, which infuſed 
2 very generaldiſpleaſure, and ſtill greater apprehenſions 
into all men. The ducheſs of York died in the open 
profeſſion of the Romiſh religion, and the duke'now 


bis attendance 


declared his attachment to the church of Rome. 


— Meanwhile Temple was declared to be no longer 
ambaſſador to the ſtates ; and Downing, their invete- 
rate T was ſent over in his place, who, as well as 

court, eagerly laid hold on every ground of 
quarrel againſt them. Every ſtep which Charles took 
in this affair became a proof to all men of penetra- 
tion, that the preſent war was intended againſt the li- 
berties of his own ſubjects, even more than againſt 
the Dutch themſelves. Long and frequent proroga- 
tions were made of the parliament, which, while they 
freed the king from its importunity, prevented him 
from-procuring money for his military preparations. 
Tt ſeemed as yet premature to venture on levying mo- 
ney without conſent of parliament; and therefore the 
king, at the inſtigation of Clifford, fell. on the expedient 
of ſhutting up the exchequer, whither banker's u- 
ſually carried their money, and retaining all the pay- 
ment which ſhould be made into it. By this act the 
- bankers. (opt payment, and a general ſtagnation ot 
commerce took place, by which the public was univer- 
ſally affected. Another meaſure of the court, though 
jaudable in itſelf, was a ſtrong inſtance of arbitrary and 
dangerous councils. This was a proclamation iſſued 
by the king, ſuſpending the penal laws enacted againſt 
all non: conſormiſts. At the ſame time, the act of na- 
vigation was ſuſpended by royal will and pleaſure, and 
2 preclamation iſſued, containing very rigorous _ 


'- QUARLESIT”- 239 
with regard to preſſing. Foreign tranſa&ions kept 
with theſe domeſtic occurrences. Before the de- 
ckration of war, Sir Robert Holmes received orders 
to attack the Dutch Smyrna fleet; and, after endea- 
youring, under an amicable appearance, to decoy the 
admiral to come on board of him, he attempted to 
take poſſeſſion of the fleet; but, by the prudence and 
kill of the Dutch commanders, almoſt the whole of 
them reached their own harbours in ſafety. Imme-" 
diately after this treacherous attempt, war was declar- 
ed in form againſt the ſtates on the moſt frivolous pre- 
tences. The French king followed his declaration 
with an army of more than 75,000 men, under Conde 
ud Turenne, the moſt renowned generals of the age. 

De Wit, believing that the Engliſh would never act 
ſo contrary to their intereſt as to depart from the triple 
alliance, had not prepared proper means of defence. 
By continued application to commerce, the people 
were become very unwarlike, and confided for their 
defence in. their mercenary army. And to complete 
their misfortune; every ſcheme for defence was oppoſ- 
ed, and every project retarded, by the ſtruggle for ſu- 
periority, between the facions adhering to the prince 
of, Orange and De Wit, the leaders of the two par- 
ties. It had always been the maxim of De Wit's 
party to cultivate naval affairs with extreme care; and 
the equipment of the fleet was now haſtened, in hopes 
that, by ſtriking a ſucceſsful blow, courage might be 
nſpired into the ſtates, and de Wit's declining autho- 
nty ſupported. * ER | N 

Actuated by like mdtives, De Ruyter put to ſea 
vith a formidable fleet, conſiſting of 91 ſhips of war, 
and 44 fire ſhips. The Englifh fleet, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York, jained with the French 
under Mareſchal d*Etrees, lay at Soleby in a very ne- 
fligent poſture. On the firſt appearance of the ene- 
my, Sandwich, an experienced commander, who led 
the van, haſtened out of the bay, and, by this wiſe - 
meaſure, evidently ſaved the combined fleets. He kil- 
led Van Ghent the Dutch admiral, and beat off his 
lip. He funk another ſhip which ventured wa 7 
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hini aboard. He ſunk three. fire ſhips which endes 


voured to grapple with him; the fourth was more 
ſucceſsful, and this brave commander periſhed alo 


with his ſhip. During this fierce engagement wich 
Sandwich, De Ruyter attacked the Duke of York; 


the fight was continued till night, when the Dutch 
retired, and were not followed by the Engliſh. It 
brought great honour to the Dutch to have fought 
with ſome advantage the combined fleet; but nothi 
leſs than a complete victory could ſerve the e 
of De Wit, or ſave his 
which threatened it. 0 L0G 
Lewis advanced with great rapidity, took Weſſel, 
Burik, Emerik, and Rhemberg. in a few days, paſſed 
the Rhine, and made himſelf maſter of three provin- 
ces, Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Utrecht. The only 


country from the calamities 


_ difficulty lay in Holland, whither the prince of Orange 


had retired with his ſmall army, and in Zealand. 


people throughout all the republic, initead of ang 


nobly for their defence, laid their misfortunes to the 
charge of their own unhappy miniſter. The ſtates of 
Holland met to conſider whether any means were left 
to ſave the remains of their diſtreſſed commonwealth; 
and ambaſſadors were deſpatched to implore the pity 
of the two combined monarchs. The terms propoſed 
by Lewis bereaved the republic of all ſecurity againſt 
any land invaſion from France. Thoſe demanded by 
Charles expoſed them equally by ſea to an invaſion 
from England; and, when both were joined, they ap- 
red abſolutely intolerable, and reduced the Hol- 
ders to the utmoſt deſpair. In conſequence of this 


ſituation, the populace roſe in arms, and in the moſt 


ſhocking manner maſſacred De Wit, and his brother 
Cornelius. The maſſacre of the De Wits put an end 
for the time to the remains of their party; and Wil. 
liam prince of Orange now bent all his efforts againſt 
the public enemy. He ſhowed them that their te- 
ſources were not failed, and reminded them of the 
generous valour of their anceſtors. The ſpirit of the 
young prince infuſed itſelf into all his hearers. They 
determined to defend thoſe laſt remains of their _ 
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ſoil ; or, if the ground ſhould fail them, they were re- 
ſolved to fly to the Indies, and preſerve alive that li- 
berty of which Europe was become unworthy. The 
combined princes finding at laſt ſome oppoſitian, bent 
all their efforts to ſeduce the prince of Orange. The 
ſovereignty of the province of Holland was offered 


him, but he generowlly rejected all their pre 
When Buckingham aſked him whether he did not ſee 
that the commonwealth was ruined? There it one cer- 
tain means, replied the prince, by which I fhall never ſee 
my country t ruin; I vill die in the la ditch. Charles, 

even after the advancement of his nephew, ſtill 
perſiſted in his alliance with France; and the com- 
bined fleets, with an Engliſh army on board, approach- 
ed the coaſt of Holland. An unuſual tide carried 
them off the coaſt; and providence ſeemed to have 
interpoſed to ſave the republic. The other nations of 
Europe, afraid of the ambition of the French king, 
ſhowed a diſpoſition to take part with the ſtates ; but 
there was no ally on whom the Dutch more depended 
than the parliament of England, which the king's ne- 
ceſſities at laſt obliged him to afſemble. Before the 

commons entered on buſineſs, there lay before them 
an affair which diſcovered the arbitrary projects of the 


king. In the cafe of ſome vacancies in the houſe of 


commons, the chancellor, inſtead of the houſe, had iſ- 
ſued out writs for the new elections. The houſe was 
no ſooner aſſembled, than all ſuch elections were de- 
clared null; and new writs, in the uſual form, were 
wud by the ſpeaker. ot nnd EET. 
To ſupply his majeſty's extraordinary oceaſions, 
they granted him eighteen months aſſeſſment, at the 
rate of 50,0001, a-month. A -remonſtrance was im- 
mediately formed againſt that exer&vſe of prerogative 
by which the king granted indulgence to the non- con- 
formiſts. Charles defended his meaſure, but was at 
length obliged to comply with the commons ; and he 
— 2 the feals of the declaration with his-own hands. 
_ Shafteſbury, when he ſaw the king recede at once 
from ſo-capital a point, concluded that all the ſchemes 
for cularging royal authority were vaniſhed ; and he. 
| P 3 immediately 
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immediately entered into all the cabals of the country 
party. The parliament, though ſatisfied with the king”, 
compliance, had not loſt all apprehenſions to which 
the meaſures of the court had given ſo much ſounda- 
tion. A law paſſed. for impoſing a 10% on all who 
ſhould enjoy any public office. Beſides taking the 
_ paths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and receiving the 
ſacràment in the eſtabliſhed church, they were obliged 
to abjure all belief in the doctrine of tranſubſtantia- 
tion. The reſolution for ſupply was carried into a 
law, as a recompence to the king for his conceſſions. 
A general pardon likewiſe and indemnity was paſſed, 
which ſcreened the miniſters from all farther inquiry. 
Though the king had for the time receded from his 
declaration of indulgence,. and thereby tacitly relin- 
quiſhed the ſuſpending power, he reſolved fill to 


perſevere in bis alliance with France in the Dutch war. 


The money granted by parliament ſufficed-to equip a 
fleet; the command of which was given to prince Ru- 
pert, the duke being ſet aſide by the teſt. A French 
| ſquadron joined them, commanded by d' Etrees. The 
combined fleets had an engagement with the Dutch on 
the twenty · eighth of May, and another on the 4th of 
June; but none of them were deciſive. It is remark- 
able, that, during this war, the Engliſh, though ſupe - 
rior to the Hollanders, were not able to gain any ad- 
vantage over chem; while, in che former war, though 


oftenoverborne by numbers, they always acquired great 


renown, ſometimes even ſignal victories. Ang. 11th, 
The hoftile fleets again met at the mouth of the Texel, 
and fought the laſt battle for the ſuperiority at ſea, 


which, during the courſe of ſo many years, theſe ma- 


ritime powers had diſputed with each other. Bran- 
kert was oppoſed to d' Etrees, De Ruyter to prince 
Rupert, Tromp to Sprague. 'The admirals laſt men- 


tioned-fought in this battle as if there were no mean 


between death and victory. The engagement was 
very cloſe and bloody. The prince threw the enemy 
into great diſorder. To increaſe it, he ſent among 
them two fire-ſhips; and, at the ſame- time made a 
ſignal to the French to bear down, which, if __ had 
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done, a total victory mult have enſued; but they, ad-. 
hering to that treacherous policy by which they 
had been actuated during the whole war, neglected 
the ſignal ; and the prince obſerving the moſt of his 
ſhips were in bad condition, made eaſy ſail towards 
the Engliſh coaſt. The victory, as in all the actions 
fought during the preſent war, was doubtful ; the 
turn which the affairs of the Hollanders took by land 
was more favourable." The prince of Orange, having 
eluded all the French generals, joined his army to 
that of the Imperialiſts. Bonne was taken in a few 
days; ſeveral other places of the Electorate of Co- 
logne fell into the hands of the allies, and Lewis was 
obliged to abandon his conqueſts with greater rapi- 
dity than he had at firſt made them. 3 
Oc. 20. — The Parliament was now afſembled, and 
diſcovered ſuch increaſing ſymptoms of illhumour, that 
they were ſoon prorogued. The king's neceſſities ſoon 
obliged him again to aſſemble them. Feb. 4. 1674. 
They began with applications for a general faſt; they 
addreſſed againſt the king's guards; and made an at- 
tack on the members of the cabal, to whoſe pernicibus 
equacils they juſtiy imputed all their preſent grievan- 
ces. The king plainly ſaw that he could expect no 
ſupply from the commons, for carrying on a war 
which was fo odious to them. A ſeparate peace was 
therefore concluded with Holland; the honour of the 
flag was yielded by the Dutch, in the moſt extenſive 


terms ; all poſſeſſions were reſtored to the ſame con- 


dition as before the war, and the ſtates agreed to pay 
to the king near 300,000. Four days after the parlia- 
ment was prorogued the peace was proclaimed in 
London, to the great joy of the people. 3 
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.. creat of the famons cabal, it 
will be hard to determine whether the end which they 
propoſed was more blamable, or the means by which 
they were to effect it more impolitic and imprudent. 
Inſtead of. recovering the king's authority as they 
pretended, their intention could be no other than 
that of making him abſolute. In proſecution of this 
Plan, the aſſiſtance of France could never be depended 
on, as it would be Lewis's ſole intention to raiſe in- 
curable jealouſies between the king and the people. 

In all other reſpects the plans of the cabal appear 


22 abſurd and incongruous. The conqueſt of 


Holland would have been an addition to che power 
of France ; and, though the catholic religion is more 
proper than the proteſtant for ſupporting an abſolute 
monarchy, yet was it folly to think of it as the means 
of acquiring arbitrary authority in England, where it 
was more deteſted than even flavery itſelf. The pli- 
. ancy of the king's genius made him attend to theſe 
- Pernicious counſels, becauſe he thought, that, after try- 
ing an experiment for enlarging his authority, he could 
eaſily, if it failed, return into the ordinary channel of 
8 But the ſuſpicions of the people were 
y this attempt rendered altogether incurable. The 
king, ſenſible of this jealouſy, though obliged to make 
a ſeparate peace, ſtill, as well as the duke of * 
Fert 
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kept up connections with the French monarch. As 


he was now at peace with all the world, he thought 
proper to offer his mediation to the contending pow- 

ers; and, to give ſanction to his new counſels, he ap- 
pointed Temple ambaſſador to the ſtates. That wiſe 
miniſter found the prince of Orange and the allies de- 

_ termined to carry on the war. The ſucceſs of this. 
campaign, however, had not anſwered their expecta- 
tion. The prince of Orange was oppoſed in Flanders 
to the prince of Conde, who prevented him from pe- 
netrating into France by that quarter. An undeciſive 
engagement took place between theſe generals at Se- 
neffe, and the only advantage gained by the prince of 


% 


Orange during the campaign was the taking of Grave. 


The allies were not more ſucceſsful in other places. 
Lewis reconquered Franche Comte. In Alſace, Tu- 
renne diſplayed his military ſkill, defeated the duke of. 
Lorrain, and obliged the allies to repaſs the Rhine. 
1675.— The parhament, left. they ſhould attempt to 


engage the king in meaſures againſt France, met not 


till the approach of ſummer. In drawing up a new 
bill againſt popery, in preſenting addreſſes againſt. 
Lauderdale, and, in applying to the king for recalling 


his troops from the French ſervice, they ſhowed their 


diſguſt at the meaſures of. the court. But a quarrel. 
which enſued between the two houſes prevented the 
paſſing all the bills projected during the preſent ſeſ- 
ſion. One Dr Shirley being caſt in a law ſuit before 


the chancery, againſt Sir John Fag, 2 member of the 


houſe of commons, preferred a petition of appeal be- 


fore the houſe of peers. The lords received it, and the 


commons complaining of. a breach of privilege, ſent. 
Shirley to priſon. No accommodation being likely 


Oct. 13th, When the parliament were again aſſem- 


bled, there appeared not in any reſpect a change o 


the diſpoſitions of either houſes. They voted 300,cogl. : 
for the building of ſhips ; but, when the affair of 
Shirley was revived, the king prorogued- them to a 
| 72 755 P 5. 773 _ "This 
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This campaign proved more fortunate to the con- 
federates than any other during the whole war; the 
French, under the prince of Conde, pafſed the whole 
ſummer in Flanders, without any memorable event. 
Turenne oppoſed Montecuculi - general of the im- 
perialiſts on the upper Rhine. Fi 
ſo maſterly a manner, that he not only prevented the 
Germans from penetrating into Alſace and Lorrain, 
but he muſt have obliged them to decamp in a few 
days, when a period was put to his: illuſtrious life by 
a a random ſhot. - The news excited ſorrow in the king, 
the court, and the people, equalled by nothing we meet 
with in hiſtory, but the lamentations of the Roman 
people for the death of Germanicus. The French 
immediately repaſſed the Rhine; and the prince of 
Conde, who ſucceeded to the command of this army, 
preſerved Alſace. The allies ſucceeded in the ſiege of 
Treves; and the only advantage which the French 
gained during this ſummer was in an engagement at 
ſea, where de Ruyter was killed, A 


1676.— The ambaſſadors from ſeveral of the con. 


tending powers, under the king's mediation, had met 
at Nimeguen; but no progreſs was made in the ne. 
gociation. Lewis, by laying up magazines during the 
winter, was able to take the field early in the ſpring. 
He took Conde in four days, and Bouchaine in the 
fight of the prince, who had come with an army to 
relieve it. About the ih ron, 3 of winter, the con- 
greſs of Nimegnen was pretty full; and, though the 

Flollanders, loaded with debts, and harafſed with 
taxes, and wanting nothing but a good frontier to 
-Flanders, were defirous of putting an end to the war, 
yet gratitude to their allies engaged them to try ano- 


© 


ther eampaign ; and the prince of Orange endeavour- 


ed to keep them ſteady to this reſolution. Charles, at 


this period, was, by every one at home and abroad, 
allowed to be the arbiter of Europe; but the fear of 
loſing the friendſhip of France by advantageous terms 
to the allies, and the fear of enraging the parliament 
by a eontrary conduct, held him in a ſtate of doubt and 
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guctuation, which prevented him from taking advan. - 
tage of his ſituation. * . | 
Feb. 15. 1677, —The parliament was aſſembled, and 
aſter ſome previous Buſineſs, they. voted 586, 000 l. for 
building thirty ſhips. © Every thing ſeemed to promiſe 
a peaceable and an early ſeſſion, when they were rou- 
ſed from this tranquillity by the news received from 
abroad; the French king had taken Valenciennes, 
Cambray, and St Omre. The prince of Orange alſo, 
in an attempt to relieve theſe places, was beat by 
Luxembourg, and obliged to retreat to Ypres ; the 
parliament addreſſed the king, deſiring that his majeſ- 
ty, by ſuch alliance as he ſhould think fit, would ſecure 
his own dominions, and the Spaniſh Netherlands. . He 
informed them, unleſs they granted him the ſum of 
- 606,000 J., it would be impothble for him to ſpeak of 
* thoſe things which would anſwer the end of the: ſe-. 
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veral addreſſes. In their replies, they ſhowed an ex- 


treme diſtruſt in his majeſty. They promiſed, if he 
would form the neceſſary alliances, that ſum, or a 


greater, would inftantly be voted; and, inſtead of . 


granting the ſupply, they voted an addreſs, wherein 
they beſought his majeſty to enter into a league, offenſive 
and defenſive, with the ſtates general of the United 
Provinces. The king pretended the higheſt anger at 
this addreſs ; he reproved the commons in very ſevere - 
terms, and ordered them immediately to be ad- 
| Negociationg, meanwhile, were carried on between, 
France and Holland; and all their differences were 
adjuſted, provided they could afterward ſatisfy their 
- allies on both ſides. The king, ſtrongly deſirous by 
his natural temper to be-eaſy himſelf, and to make 
every body elſe eaſy, among other expedients for ap- 
peaſing the murmurs of his people, carried into effect 
the marriage of the prince of Orange to the lady 
Mary, eldeſt daughter of the Duke of York, and heir 
apparent to the crown. After this marriage, the king 
entered into conſultations, together with Danby and 
Temple, concerning the terms which it would be pro: 
per to require of France. Lorrain was to be reſtored! 
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to the duke, and all the towns which formed a good 
frontier for Flanders, to Spain. Charles farther agreed 


poſe theſe terms, and to allow Lewis but two days 
for the acceptance or refuſal of them ; but next day 
he felt a relenting in this aſſumed vigour, and inſtead 


of Temple, he deſpatched the earl of Feverſham, a 


creature of the duke's, and a Frenchman by birth. 
e received the meſſage with ſeeming gentleneſs 

of England was maſter of the peace but he hop. 
11 r would not break with him for one or 


2 —— He inſiſted chiefly on keeping Tournay. 


Feverſham was detained ſome days beyond his ap- 
Charles was ſoftened; the prince, obs 


pointment. 
given ſpirit to the Engliſh court was gone; and the 


negociation began to draw out into meſſages and re- 
turns from Paris. By iatervals, however, the king 
could ſhow ſome firmneſs and reſolution. Temple 


Was ſent for to the council, in order to go to Holland 


to form a treaty of alliance with the ſtates, the purpo- 


- - ſes of which was to force both France and Spain to 


accept of the terms propoſed. Temple finding this act 
ON qualified with ſuch regard to France, de- 
the embaſſy. Laurence Hyde, ſecond ſon to 
. Clarendon, was ſent in his place; and the ſtates con- 
. cluded the treaty in the terms propoſed by he king.” 
Jan. 28. Meanwhile the Engliſh parliament met, 
and mts dean of — army of thirty-thot- 
_ {and men, and a million of money. They made at 
the ſame time great difficulties with regard to the 
army; and they appointed a day to eonſider the ſtate 
of the kingdom with regard to-popery.. It was indeed 
difficult to ſay whether the king ever ſeriouſſy meant 
to enter into war, or whether, if he did, the houſe of 
commons would not have taken advantage of his ne- 
- ceſfities to retrench his authority. Lewis took the 
field early in the ſpring, and, in a few weeks, made 
himſelf maſter of Ghent and Ypres. The king began 
to enliſt forces, and an army of above 20,000, men, to 
the aligniſkment of all as was completed in. 2 


few 


3 ſend over Sir William Temple inſtantly to Paris to 


y. He well knew, he ſaid, that the. 
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damp from a paſſionate addreſs of the lower houſe, 
praying the king to diſmiſs evil counſellors, and nam- 
ing Lauderdale. This inclined the king to lend an 
ear to the propoſals of the king of France, ho offered 
him great ſums of money, if he would conſent to his 
making an advantageous peace with the allies. Temple; 
though preſſed by the king, refuſed to have any con- 
cern in ſo diſhonourable a negociation. The Dutch 
ambaſſador, Van Beverning, procured a peace on terms 
much worſe for the Spaniards than thoſe planned by 
. the king and the prince of Orange, ſix towns of no 
great importance were to be reſtored to them. Great 
murmurs aroſe in England; but the king, when the 
French. adors declared that theſe towns ſhonld © 
not be delivered till the Swedes had received ſatisſac- 7 
tion, took this opportunity of appeaſing the minds of =} 
his ſubjects, deſpatched Temple to Holland, who in 
' fix days concluded a treaty, by which Lewis, under 
the pain of a new war, was obliged to declare within. 
ſixteen days after the date that he would preſently e»- 
vacuate the towns. Every thing now wore the ap 
pearance of war; but Barillon the French Ambaſſador, 
who was admitted into all the amuſements af the Eng- 
liſh monarch, procured from him in an unguarded. 
hour an order which inſtantly changed the face. of 
affairs in Europe. One du Croſs was deſpatched to 
Temple, directing him to perſuade the Swediſh am- 
baſſador not to inſiſt on the conditions required by LF 
France, Meanwhile, on the morning of the day — 
which, by the late treaty between England and Hol-. 2 
land, was to determine whether a ſudden peace or 2. 
long war was to take place in chriſtendom, the French 
ambaſſador came to Van Beverning, conſented to the- 
evacuation of the towns; and the latter having no 
reaſon to depend.on England, concluded the treaty. 
Lewis had now reached that glory which ambition 
can afford. By this treaty he kept poſſeſſion of many 
of the. towns in Flanders; bis miniſters appeared as. 
much ſuperior to thoſe of all Europe in the cabinet, 
as his generals and armies had been in the field; _ 
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bad England Ediitiiuedmilth Tonger under the ſume 


laws, by which the king had the abſolute Py. both 


goverhment; He cold fcarcely havefailed of” attainin ng 
we monarchy of Europe? 


The king, em ritmagement of Yedes affairs, was 


endete en, the affections of the people, and 
compoſe 00 differeiſces. 1 8 N of compre. 
henſion = 5 50 which propoſed to dimi. 


nmiſh ority-of "he bios; ; and a pro. 
ject o wp cart was ce, admitting the expel- 


led preachers to be ſettled in the vacant churches 
without any ſubmiſſion. Lauderdale was ſent down 
commiſſioner to a new parliament, and carried two 


of the church and the militia. 
1678.—In the. ſubſequent ſeſſion of "TH ſame par- 


| 3 a ſevere law was paſſed againſt conventicles. 


Several attempts were made to leſſen the credit of 
Lauderdale with the king, by a powerful combina» 
tion of the Scots nobility, but without effect. The 
private deportment of the miniſter was as inſolent 
and provoking, as his public meafures were oppreſſive. 
Tn the caſe of Mitchel, who. was ſuſpe&ed of an at- 


_ tempt to aſſaſſinate archbiſhop Sharp, and who had 


5 


confeſſed his intention before the privy council under 
the promiſe of pardon, Lauderdale, and the other 
counſellors, bore teſtimony on oath to his confeſſion, 


but denied the promiſe of pardon. They were not 
perhaps aware that the clerk had engroſſed the pardon 
in the narrative of Mitchel's confeſſion, and that by 


this means their infamy is handed down to poſterity. 
To fuch miniſters did the king intruſt the affairs of 


Scotland. 

The rigours exerciſed againſt conventicles produ- 
ced no good effect. The commonalty in the ſouth 
and in the weſtern counties generally frequented them. 
Lauderdale took advantage of a clauſe in the law, 
which, for the ſake of a rhetorical flouriſh, called 
them ſeminaries of "rebellion, and ſent 8000 of | the 


| clans, and the Angus militia, to live on free quarters 


in theſe counties, To increaſe the miſery of theſe 
unhappy people, none were received any where who 


did 


1 
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did not id A certificate of is wengi from 
pariſh miniſters. Leſt the ery of AR 5 led people 


ſhould reach the throne, the egun i der 


lien penalties, eyery nobleman or procieman of pro- 

to leave the kin gdom. 44 Charles, aſter a 
Fall hearing of the — Affairs, LE: WY perceive 
Lauderdale; has been guilty. —.— ings, but 
be has not acted i in any thing . rag my e 
A 0 moſt W of a monarch, h. 
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5 Engliſh nation, ever ſince the falſe leaks with 


France, had apprehended ſome myſterious enterpriſe 
from that court, or from the Roman catholics. While 
in this timorous, alous diſpoſition, the cry of a plot - 
all on a ſudden Kart their ears. One Kiſby a che- 

miſt, in conjunction with Dr Tongue, endeavoured to 
perſuade the kin g, from many pretended letters, that 
his life was in danger by the Jeſuits. The matter, 
from ſome contradiRions in the account, would pro- 
bably have reſted, if the duke, hearing that his own 
confeſſor was accuſed, had not defired a thorough in- 
quiry. Kiſby and Fongue were inquired after, and 
found to live in cloſe habits with Titus Oates,. the 
perſon who. was. ſaid to have conveyed the firſt inte 
ligence to Tongue. This perſon, of the moſt aban- 

doned character, and 4 to be conſidered of ſuffi- 
cient importance to diſcover a plot, went with his 
| EO. 
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two .companions. to Sir Edmunibury Godfrey, a juſ. 
tice of the peace, to give evidence before him of all 
the articles of the conſpiracy. The wonderful intel. 
ligence which Oates conveyed both to Godfrey and 
the copncil, and afterwards to the parliament, was a 
maſs of incoherent evidence, containing pretended at. 
tempts on the king, changes in church and Rate, 
fires and aſſaſſmations, and the offer of the crown to 
the duke of York, all the contrivance of the Jeſuits. 
Although Oates was convicted of many falſehoods in 
his examination, yet, were there many who paid great 
attention to his report, and a general terror was ex- 
cited in the whole nation. In the narrative of Oates, 
be made frequent mention of Coleman, who had been 
ſecretary to the ducheſs of York, and who, partly 
on his own account, partly by orders from the duke, 
had been engaged in a correſpondence with the pope's 
nuncio at Bruſſels, and with other catholics abroad. 
When Coleman was arreſted, and his papers ſeized, 
there were found many extraordinary paſſages which 
inereaſed the ſuſpicion of the nation, and gave a ſanc- 
tion to Oates's evidence, becauſe Coleman's plot and 
his were univerſally confounded. "FF 62 

The murder of Godfrey about this time, who was 
found lying in a ditch at Primroſe-hill ſerved to com- 
plete the conſternation among all ranks of men. With- 
out further reaſoning, the cry aroſe that he had been 
aſſaſſinated by the papiſts on account of taking Oates's 


evidence. All parties concurred in the illuſion; and. 


the city of London. prepared for its defence as if the 
the enemy were at its gates. | RF 
Od. 21.—While the nation was in this ferment, the 
parliament was afſembled. In his ſpeech the king 
mentioned the plot carried on againſt his life by the 
Jeſuits, but ſaid that he would leave the ſcrutiny of 
it to the law. He was anxious to keep the queſtion 
of. the plot from the parliament ; but Danby his mi- 
niſter, who hated the catholics, opened the matter in 
the houſe of peers the very firſt day of the ſeſſions. 


The cry of the was immediately echoed from 
one houſe to the other; and the lords and Fommens 
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After hearing Oates's es's evidence; 
hath been, and ſtill is a damnable and hellith plot a- 


gainſt the king, the government, and the Proteſtant 


religion. - Oates was recomended by the parliament 


to the king. - He was lodged in by penny} geen, 
by guards, and received a penſion of 12,001. a- year. 


It was not long before ſuch bountiful encouragement 
brought forth new witneſſes. William Bedloe, a man, 
if poſſible, more infamous than Oates, gave intelli- 


gence of Godfrey's murder; and, though he denied 


any knowledge of the plot, yet next day he gave an 


ample account of it, agreeing as much as poflible 


with Oates's narrative, and adding ſeveral tremen- 
dous circumſtances, to give greater dignity to his 
evidence. The king, though he ſcrup>ed not, where- 
ever he could uſe freedom, to throw the higheſt ridi- 
eule on the plot, yet found it neceſſary to adopt the 
popular opinion before the parliament. He told them 


therefore in a ſpeech, that he would take the utmoſt 


care of his perſon z and, provided the right of ſacceſ- 
ſion was preſerved, he would conſent to any laws for 
reſlraining a popith ſucceſſor. Theſe gracious expref- 
ſions abated nothing of their vehemence. A bill was 
introduced for a new teſt, excluding all catholics from 
both houſes. "The bill paſſed the commons without 
much oppoſition ; but, in the upper houſe, the duke 


moved an exception in his own favour, which was car- 


ried by two voices. Oates and Bedloe were now ſo 
audacious as to accuſe even the queen berſelf of en- 
tering into defigns againſt her huſband's life. The 
commons gave countenance to this accuſation, but 
the lords would not join in the addreſs ; and Charles, 
though he bore no great affection to his conſort, had 


the generoſity to protect her. They think,” faid 


he, “J have a mind to a new wife, but for all that I 
will not ſee an innocent woman abuſed.” 


Mon , the king's ambaſſador at Paris, had pro» , 


cured a {eat in the lower houſe, and, without aſking 
the king's leave, he ſuddenly came over into England. 
He laid a letter from the treaſurer Danby, written at 
the beginning of the year, during the negociations at 
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Nimeguen, in which he was directed to make a de- 
mand of money before che houſe of commons. The 
commons, inflamed with this intelligence, feat fix ar. 
tiles of impeachment: againſt Danby to the houſe of 
peers. They refuſed to commit Danby on the ſcore 
of irregularity ; and a conteſt being likely to ariſe be. 
tween the two houſes, Charles diſſolved thei parlia. 
ment. This aſſembly, elocted during thee feſtivity of 
of the reſtoration, conſiſted almoſt entirely of roya. 
liſts; but the alliance with France had alarmed their 
ſuſpicions, and the popiſh plot had puſhed them be. 
yond- all bounds of moderation. Coleman, Father 
Ireland, Grove, and Piekering, were now tried on the 
evidence of Oates and Bedloe, condemned and exe. 
cuted. One*Seance a filver-ſmith, and a catholic, 
turned evidence along with Bedloe againſt the mur. 
derers of Godfrey; and Hill, Green, and Berry, all 
men of low ſtation, were executed by this combina- 
G 27-4 Hi rer 68: $99 
- 1679. —As the army could neither be kept up nor 
diſbanded without money, the king found himſelf o- 
bliged to call a new parliament; and, by accounts 
which same from every part of England, it was con- 
cluded that the new members would exceed the old 
in oppoſition to the court, and perſecution of the ea- 
tholics. 9223 53561 91's behagag gene 
- Rouſfed from this lethargy by ſo imminent a pen, 
the king began to exert that vigour of mind of which 
on great occaſions he was not deſtitute. His firſt 
ſep towards appeaſing the parliament, was deſiring 
the duke of York to retire beyond ſeas; and the 
duke, after ſecuring public ſatisfaction of the illegiti- 
macy- of the duke of Monmouth, readily complied. ' 
James duke of Monmouth was the king's natural 
ſon by Lucy Walton, and born ten years before the 
reſtoration. His manners were extremely popular; 
but his abilities, if he had not been wholly under 
ghafteſbury is direction not dangerbus. A report had 
" been circulated that his mother's contract of marriage 
with the king was ſtill preſerved. But the king ſoon 
found he had nowiſe obtained the confidence of the 
+: 8 parliament, 
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parliament. After ſhewing their ſpirit in the-choice 
of a ſpeaker, they proceeded with great vigour in 
Danby's impeachment. In the face of a pardon from 
the king, they ſtill inſiſted on che privilege of im- 
peaching ; and the peers ordered Danby to be taken 
into cuſtody. The popiſh plot, although no effec« 
tual diſcoveryihad been yet made, was with increa- 
ſing violence — before the thronev! Rewards 
were held out to informers; and votes paſſed for the 
ſecurity of the king's perſon. þ 15; 202,40 eRAR 
Sir⸗William Temple had been lately recalled from 
his foreign employments, and the king made him one 
of the ſecretaries of ſtate. By his advice a ne coun- 
cil, conſiſting of thirty#perſons, was formed, the inten- 
tion of Which was to- comprehend the heads of the 
popular party, of fifteen of the officers of the crown, 
and ſeveral of the independent and refpe&able mem 
bers of both houſes. The jealouſy of the people, 
however, both againſt the king and duke, was not to 
be removed by ſo feeble an expedient. Tbe com- 
mons, ſoon after the declaration of that council; pro- 
ceeded to a vote, which evidently led to a vote for ex- 
cluding the duke's ſucceſſion. The king propoſed re- 
ſtraints that deprived his ſucceſſor of many of the 
moſt important branches of royalty. Shaiteſbury and 
Temple oppoſed this meaſure in the council; the one 
being for nothing leſs than a total excluſion, and the 
other thinking the limitations dangerous to the con- 
ſtitution. The king's conceſſion, by the cabals of 
Shafteſbury, were not embraced. A bill of excluſion 
was brought in, and paſſed in the lower houſe by a 
majority of ſeventy-five. This ſame houſe of com- 
mons, jealous of the crown, brought in a bill, which 
was read twice, excluding from the houſe all who poſ- 
ſeſſed any lucrative office. Our ſecurity from arbi- 
bitrary impriſonments we owe to the bubearrcorpus att 
which paſſed this ſeſſion. The impeachment of five 
popiſh lords who had been confined in the Tower, 
with that of the earl of Danby, was proſetuted with 
great vigour. A difference- aroſe between the two 
houſes about the previous queſtion of . | 
| ; 1 5 % 
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don, in which the commons inſiſted that the biſhops 
had no right to vote in this any more than-in the 
earl's trial, The king laid hold on this as a favour. 
able opportunity for proroguing the parliament ;- and, 
hearing they were preparing a violent remonſtrance 


on the plot, he haſtened, without the advice of his 


eouncil, to execute his intention, and ſoon after dif. 
 folved them. The perſecution of the catholies ſuſ. 
2 of the plot went on during the receſs of par. 
lament, and five Jeſuits were condemned and execut. 
ed. But the ſucceſs of the informers received a check 
on the acquittal of Sir George Wakeman the queen's 
phyſician, who thought it prudent in the preſent Rate 
of mens minds to retire beyond ſeas, and his flight was 
imputed to him as a proof of guilt. The diſcontents 
in England excited the hopes of the Scots cevenan- 
ters; and it was ſuſpected that Lauderdale puſhed 
unhappy. men to extremity with a view of reap- 
ing profit by their rebellion. The covenanters, much 
_ enraged againſt Sharp the primate, intended to pu- 
niſn one Carmichael, an officer under him, for his 
officious zeal againſt conventicles. While a company 
of theſe way-laid this perſon with an intention of beat- 
ing him ſeverely, they fell upon the archbiſhop's 
coach, dragged him from the arms of his daughter, 
and piercing him with redoubled wounds, him 
dead on the Tpor. © „ . 72 
This atrocious action ſerved the miniſtry as a pre- 
tence for a more violent perſecution againſt the cove- 
nanters; and officers quartered in the welt received 
more ſtrict orders to ſuppreſs all conventicles. - Cap» 
tain Graham, afterwards viſcount of Dundee, an ac- 
tive officer, attacked a conventicle upon Loudom-hill, 
and was repulſed with the loſs of thirty men. The 
covenanters finding that they were thus unwarily in- 
volved in rebellion, entered Glaſgow, and diſpoſſeſſed 
all the eſtabliſhed clergy. But the king having deb 
patched ſome forces againſt them under Monmouth, 
_ they were defeated at Bothwel-bridge, between Hamil 
ton and Glaſgow. | 
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* HEN the firſt fury excited by the popiſh plot was 


abated, there was found to be a conſiderable party in 


the nation ſtrongly attached to the king's perſon. 
Though not endowed with the integrity and ſtrict 


principles of his father, he was happy in a more a- 
miable manner, and more popular addreſs. Far from 
being «diſtant, ſtately, or reſerved, he was the moſt 


affable beſt bred man alive. The general affection 


which was*borne him, appeared very fignally * a- 


bout this time; and, following an expreſſion of Sir 


William Temple, the king's death would have been 


regarded by the nation as the end of the world. His 


chief counſellors adviſed him to ſend ſecretly for the 


duke; but, when he arrived, he found his brother out 
of danger; and, after having prevailed on the king 
to diſgrace Monmouth, he returned to Bruſſels. He 


ſoon after obtained leave to retire to Scotland, under 


pretence of quieting the minds of the Engliſh, but with 
the purpoſe of ſecuring that kingdom in his intereſt. 
About this time the king, without the advice of his 


council, and in order to try whether time would allay 


the violent humours of the nation, prorogued the par- 


- * During a fit of fickneſs with which he vas ſeized. | 
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1680. Great endeavours were uſed to obtain the 
king's conſent for the meeting of that aſſembly ; peti. 
tions were preſented by feventeen peers, and many of the 
corporations: imitated -this 'example. A conſiderable 


part of the nation were againk theſe petitions z and thus 


aroſe the names of petitioners and abhorrers This year 
is remarkable for being the epoch of the epithets of ahi 
 and-fory. As the kingdom was regularly divided in. 
to two zealous parties, it was not difficult for the king 
to know that the. majority of the new houſe of com- 
mons was in oppoſition to the court; but, that he 
might leave no expedient untried, he reſolved to afſem- 
ble the parliament. In his ſpeech, he informed them 
of an alliance with Spain, of the farther examination 
of the popiſh plot, and the puniſhment of the crimi- 
nals ; and finally-recommended peace and harmony; 
as, moſt honourable to themſelves, and affording the 
greateſt ſecurity to the nation. All his — 
preſſions had: no influence on the commons. I. 
voted that it was the undaubted right of the ſubject to 


petĩition the king, and ſeized and committed to cuſto- 


dy great numbers of the abhorrers in all parts of En- 


gland. But the chief violence of the commons ap- 
peared in all their tranſactions againlt the popilh plot; 


They expelled! two members who had faid meir was no 


popiſh plot, butla preſbyterian one. The whole tribe 


of inſormers they applauded and rewarded; and re- 
commen-led. Dr Tongue for the firſt conſiderable 


church living which ſhould become vacant. 3, 


The principal reaſons which {11 ſupported: the ela- 
mours of the popiſh plot, were the apprehenſions ſo 


juſtly entertained cf the duke of Vork. Although 


Shafteſbury. and the leading men of his party had 


formed great hopes, yet the king would never be pre- 


vailed on to deſert his friends, and put himſelf into 
the hands of his enemies. The conceſſions which he 
had formerly made, he offered over and over again; 
and was perhaps pleaſed to find them rejected by the 
obſtinacy. of the commons. So much were the popu- 


lar leaders determined to carry matters to extremity, 


that in leſs than a week after the commencement of 


- -the” 
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the ſeſſion, a motion was made for bringing in an ex- 
cluſion bill, anda committee was appointed for that pur- 


poſe. This bill, after much reaſoning, was carried in 


the houſe of commons, but rejected by a conſiderable 
majority in the houſe of peers. Halifax chiefly con- 
ducted the debate againſt it; and; animated as well by 
the greatneſs of the occaſion, as by a rivalſhip to his 
uncle Shaftesbury, diſplayed the greateſt eloquence and 


capacity. The commons diſcovered much ill humour 


on this occaſion ; and, when the king applied for 
money to enable him to defend 'Fangiers, they voted 
a remonſtrance, wherein the whole grievances ef the 


reign were particularly enlarged on. The impeach- | 


ment of the cathohc Lords in the tower was revived 3 


and Stafford, whom they eſteemed the leaſt capable to 


defend himſelf, they determined to make the firſt vic- 
tim. Stafford made a much better defence than was 
expected; but he fell a ſacrifice to the violence of the 


times, and to the perjury of thoſe witneſſes Who were 
encouraged by the popular party. His death, how- 


ever, did infinite prejudice to their cauſe. The popu- 


lace, who had exulted at Stafford's trial and condemna- 
tion, were now melted into tears, at the ſight of that ten 
der fortitude which ſhone forth in each feature, and mo- 


tiorf, and accent, of this aged nobleman. With dif- 


N 


ficulry they found ſpeech to aſſent to the proteſtations 


of his innocence. We believe, you my Lord God 
bleſs you, my Lord!“ were uttered with a faultering 


The commons ſtill expected, from the king's urgent 


neceſſities, and his uſual facility, that he would throw 
himſelf wholly into their hands. They therefore, be- 
ſides inſiſting on the excluſion, proceeded to bring in 


bills of a very important nature. Fo renew the trien- 
nial act, and to order an aſſociation, for the preſerva- 


tion of the king, and the proteſtant religion, and for 
excluding the duke of Vork, ſeem to have been the 
chief object of theſe bills. They paſſed a bill for cat 


ing the proteſtant diſſenters ; and this laudable bill al- 


ſo paſſed the houſe of peers. 


As the king, from the rejection of the excluſion bill, 


might now reaſonably depend on the houſe of 2 


3 


— 
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and as there remained no hopes of bringing-the com 
mons to any com e he came ſecretly to a reſolu- 
tion of proroguiig them, and ſoon after diſſolved them. 
168 1.— The / commons paſſed ſeveral votes imme. 
diately before the prorogation, which diſcovered ay 
attempt of indirealy forming an aſſociation againſt the 
crown; and it was high time for the king to diſſolve 
a parliament which entertained ſuch dangerous pro. 
jects. But, ſoon after, in proſecution of his ſcheme 
of trying every expedient to form an accommodation 
. with the commons, he ſummoned another to meet at 
Orford. Monmouth, and fifteen peers, on pretence 
that they would not be in ſafety, preſented a petition 
againſt aſſembling a parliament at this place. The 
leaders came to parliament attended, not only with 
their ſervants, but with numerous bands of their par- 
tizans. The king had bis guards regularly muſtered; 
and the aſſembly at Oxford had more the appearance 
of a Poliſh diet, than an Engliſh-parliament, - - 
March 21ſt—The king addreſſed this parliament in a 
more anthoritative manner than uſual. Among other 
expreſſions, he told them, that he now afforded them a- 
nother opportunity of providing for the public ſafety, 
and to all the world had given one evidence more, that, 
on his part, he had not neglected the duty incumbent 
on him. The commons were not over-awed with the 
magiſterial air af the king's ſpeech. They fell inftant- 
ly into the ſame meaſores wich the laſt parliament, and 
_ diſcovered that no other method but that of excluding 
the duke ſhould: give them any ſatisfaction.ʃ 
About this time, one Fits-Harris, an Iriſh catholic, 
.was apprehended by Sir William Waller for writing 
a furious lible againſt the king. Finding himſelf de- 
Bvered over to the law, he reſolved to pay court to 
the popular party, and commeneed a diſcoverer of the 
great popiſh plot. He declared that the duke was pri- 
vy to the whole plan, both of murdering the king, and 
of deſtroying the conſtitution, The king had remov- 
ed him from the city priſon to the Tower, and had or- 
dered him to be proſecuted at common law. In or- 


der to prevent his trial, Wann rate 
"Ya 
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the commons 


| tunity 


de him, and bent up to 8 lords. 
The lords voted to remit the affair to the ordinary 
courts of judicature. The commons maintained that 
the lords were obliged to receive every impeachment 


| CHARLES: „„ 


from them. Great heats were likely to enſue; and 
the kin ng gladly laid Hold on this quarrel as an oppor- 
0 


r diſſolvin ag the parliament. This vigorous 
meaſure deprived 


ſenſible that the king had finally taken his reſolution, 


e country party of all ſpirit, and 
reduced them to abſolute deſpair. They were now 


that he had engaged a national party on his fide, and 


that no parliaments would be ſummoned for ſome 
years. The nation appeared to be running faſt into 


voluntary ſervitude, and the violence of the excluſion- 


iſts was every where exclaimed againſt. Not with · 
ſtanding the expreſſions of obedience, the king wis re- 
ſolved not for à long time to truſt the people with a 
new election, but to depend entirely on his — we. 
for alleviating his neceffities. 

The firſt ſtep taken by the court was the — of 
Fits- Harris; and, though he now retracted all his for- 


mer impoſtures with regard to the popiſh plot, he was 
brought in -guitlty of "treaſon by the jury, and execut- 


ed. The whole gang of ſpies, witneſſes, and inform- 
ers, who had been employed by the leading patriots, 
now turned ſhort upon their old patrons ; and, to the 


diſgrace of the court, received à hearty welcome from 


the miniſters. ' The firſt perſon on whom” their venge- 
ance fell, was one College, a London joiner, much con- 
nected with Shafteſbury and the leaders of the country 


party. He had been in Oxford, armed with ſword 
and piſtol, during tlie ſitting of che parliament; and 


this was the foundation of his crime.” College defend- 


i 


ed himſelf with ſpirit, courage, capacity, preſence af 


mind, and invalidated the evidence of the crown by 
the ma convincing arguments, a and the moſt undoubt- 


ed teſtimony ; yet did the jury bring in a verdict 45 
| = 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


CHARLES II. 1681. 


* duke of Ormond, although always attached to 
the royal cauſe, had been much neglected by Charles. 
In 1677, when Charles found it his intereſt to ſhew 
favour to the old royaliſts, Ormond, together with the 
government of Ireland, recovered his former credit and 
authority; his adminiſtration was correſpondent to the 
general tenor of his life ; he increaſed the revenue to 
300,000--pounds a-year ; he maintained a regular ar- 
my and militia; and, without ſeverity againſt the 
catholics, he ſufficiently protected the proteſtant in- 
tereſt. As there was no appearance of a plot in Ire- 
land, where the catholics were ten to one, the coun- 
try party publiſhed rewards to any that would bring 
intelligence, or become witneſſes ; and ſome profligates 
were ſent over to that kingdom, with a commiſſion to 
"ſeek out evidence againſt the catholics. A certain 
Fitz-Gerald, and ſeveral others, men poſſeſſed neither 
of character to gain belief, nor ſenſe to invent a falle- 
Hood, were ſent- over to England. On their teſtimo- 
ny, the Oxford parliament. voted that they were en- 
_ tirely ſatisfied in the reality of the horrid and damna- 
ble Iriſh plot. f . 
After the diſſolution of the parliamen: Shafteſbury's 
evidences gave information of high treaſon againſt their 
former patron. He was committed to priſon, and his. 
indictment was preſented to the grand jury; who, 4 


: "ihe. | 8 
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ter e . the circumſtances, rejected it, to the 
infinite ſatisfaction of the people who attended, and 
the whole eity. : | „ 
About this time a ſcheme of more flagrant oppreſ-. 
ſion was laid in Scotland. The Earl of Argyle had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf from his youth by his loyalty and 
attachment. The king had remitted him his father's . 
forfeiture. But a teſt, which the duke carried in the 
Scots parliament, in favour of the king's ſupremacy, 
was taken by Argyle, with an explanation which he 
ſubjoined in the duke's preſence, and which was re- 
ceived with apparent good humour. He was much 
ſurpriſed, a few days after, that this explanation was 


made the foundation of a trial againſt him, by which -. 


he was to forfeit his honours, life, and fortune. A ju- 
ry of fifteen noblemen gave ſentence againſt him. But 
it was pretended by the duke, that matters were car- 
ried this length to make him renounce ſome hereditary 
juriſdiction in the Highlands. He made his eſcape 
from priſon; and, till he ſhould find a ſhip. for Hol- 
land, concealed himſelf in London.. 2 
1682,—As the king was maſter in England, he per- 
mitted the duke to pay him a viſit, and was ſoon at- 
ter prevailed on to allow of his return to England, and 
of his bearing a part of the admimiſtration. ' | __ 
The duke, during his abode in Scotland, had won 
much on the gentry and nobility ; but his treatment of 
the enthuſiaſts was ſtill ſomewhat rigorous. -. He left 
his authority in the hands of the earls of Aberdeen and 
Queenſbury, who renewed in the moſt arbitrary man- 
ner the former cruelties. Above 2000 perſons were 
outlawed, on pretence of their having intercourſe with 
the rebels. It was uſual to put enſnaring queſtions to 
people concerning the covenant, the riſing at Bothwel, 
and the murder of Sharp; and, when the deluded 


creatures refuſed to anſwer, capital puniſhment was 


inflicted on them. FEC 
Tbough the king's authority made every day great 
advances, it till met with confiderable obſtacles. The 
juries named by the ſheriffs were likely to take the fide 
of the people. But the lord mayor, gained by ſecre- 
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tary Jenkins, found means to get both the ſheriffs elec. 
ted of the court party, and, by this means, the coun- 
try party were diſlodged from their ſtrong holds in 
// ᷣ ͤ ⁵»—ͤ ĩ ĩ ͤ A, 
1683.— But chough the crown had gained ſo great 
à victory, the conteſt might ES 
the election of the magittrates. A writ of qua wwarran. 
to was therefore iſſued againſt the city; that is, an in. 
quiry into the validity of their charter. This inquiry 
was founded on a toll which they had impoſed, on all 
goods brought to the market, and on ſome expreſſions 
in their petition-againkt the prorogation of parliament, 
(1679), and their charter was: taken away. Aﬀer 
ſentence was pronounced, they applied, in a very hum- 
ble manner, to the king, and he reftored the charter, 
but under ſuch limitations as placed the whole power 
of the city in the crown... While ſo great a faction ad- 
hered to the crown, all wiſe men ſaw no expedient but 
to ſubmit peaceably to the grievances. A party of 
malecontents, however, had meditated plans of reſiſt- 
ance. The duke of Monmouth, lord Ruſſel, lord Grey, 
* inſtigated by the reſtleſs Shaſteſbury, had engaged their 
friends in the weſt, in Cheſhire, Devonſhire, ..and Briſ- 
tol, to excite an inſurrection. Shafteſbury, impatient 
dat ſeveral neceſſary delays, had taken a view of the 
guards, and declared an attempt againſt them practi- 
cable; adding, that he had 1, 00 brift boys in the ci- 
ty, who, on à motion of his finger, were ready to fly 
to arms. Monmouth, and the other conſpixators, were 
for ſome time apprehenſive that deſpair, would puſh 
him into fome violent meaſures ; but at laſt, abandon- 
ing all hopes of ſucceſs, he retired into Holland, and 
— — men ais,7 
- * The* conſpirators, after his departure, entered into 
engagements with Argyle and the Scots malecontents, 
and the dangerous experiment of an inſurrection was 
fully reſolved on. While this affair was carrying on, 
an inferior order of conſpirators were conducting 2 
plot againſt the king's perſon, known by the name of 
the Ryehouſe plot. When this plot was diſcovered, 
one Rumſey, an actor in it, gave information den 
| 4 1 Shephard, 
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Shephard, in whoſe houſe Mbit and the conſpi - 
rators had held their meetings. Monmouth abſeond- 
ed; Ruſſel was ſent to che Tower; Howard was ta- 
bis: and ſcrupled not; in hopes of a pardon, to reveal 
the whole conſpiracy. Eſſex, Sidney, and Hambden, 

were immediately apprehended on his evidence. Rum- 
ſey, Shephard, and lord Howard, were the- witneſſes 
produced againſt lord Ruſſel; and, though the laws 


of treaſon were perverted in one inſtance, and only 


lord Howard, a ſingle witneſs, in another, yet the 
jury, after a hort deliberation, brought in the priſon- 
er guilty. Applications were made to the king for a 
pardon; even money, to the amount of 100,000 pounds, 
was offered to the ducheſs of Portſmouth by Ruſſel's 

father without effect. His conſort, a woman of great 
merit, threw Herſelf at the king's feet, and pleaded 
with many tears the merits of her father, the earl of 
Southampton, in behalf of her huſband. Theſe ſup- 
plications were the laſt inſtance of female weakneſs, 


which ſhe betrayed. She afterwards” collected cour- 5 


age, and endeavoured, by her example, to ſtrengthen 
the reſolution of her unfortuate lord. With a tender 
and decent compoſure they took leave of each other- 
on the day of his execution. Tue bitterneſt of death is 
20 hat, (ſaid he) when he turned from hats He _ | 
with dignity and compoſure, 7 

Algernon Sidney was next brought to his Wil. 
This gallant perſon entered deeply into the war againſt. 
the late king; he oppoſed Cromwel's uſurpation with 


zeal and courage; and, at the Reſtoration, he choſe vo- 


luntary baniſhment rather than take any benefit of the 
general indemnity. But, in 1677, finding it neceſſary, 
for his private affairs, he obtained the king's pardon, 
and returned to England. The only witneſs who de- 
poſed againſt Sidney was lord Howard; but, as the 
law required two, they fell on the i iniquitous expedient, 
of ſubſtituting ſome papers found in his cloſet in the 
place of a witneſs. The execution of Sidney is one of 
the greateſt blemiſhes of the preſent reign. As How- 
ard was the ſole evidence againſt Hambden, the in- 


ame was laid only for miſdemeanors, and the ex, 
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orbitant ſum of 40,000 pounds was the fine impoſed; 
On the day that Ruſſel was tried, Eſſex, a man emi- 
nent both for virtues and abilities, was found in the 
Tower with his throat cut. About this time Oates, 
convicted of having called the duke a popiſh traitor, 
was fined to the amount of 100,000 pounds, and con- 
fined to priſon till ke ſhould make payment. 
The duke of. Monmouth had abſconded on the firſt 
diſcovery of the conſpiracy,” and the court could get 
no intelligence of him. At laſt, Halifax, apprehen- 
five of the duke's intereſt, diſcovered his retreat, and 
got him recalled. The king having promiſed that his 
- teſtimony ſhould never be employed againſt any of his 
friends, engaged him to give a full account of the plot. 
Monmouth finding that this ſtep had entirely difgrac- 
ed him with his party, employed his emiffaries to de- 
ny that he had made any Lach confeſſion. The king, 
provoked at this conduct, baniſhed him his preſence, 
and afterwards ordered him to depart the kingdom. 
1684, —The king endeavoured to increaſe his pre- 
_ ſent popularity by every art; and, for this purpoſe, 
he judged it proper to marry his niece, the lady Ann, 
to prince George brother to the king of Denmark; 
but all the credit and perſuaſion of Halifax could not 
engage bim to call a parliament 3. and the duke alſo 
obſtructed this propoſal. ee, 
The peace of Nimeguen had disjointed the whole 
confederaty; and all the powers engaged in it had 
diſbanded their troops. Lewis alone ſtill maintained 
a very powerful army; and Charles, the only monarch 
in Europe capable of oppoſing bis progreſs, had, 
ſince he diſmiſſed his parliament, dropped his alliance 
with Spain, and returned to his former dangerous con- 
nedtions with France. The Turks were preparing to 
invade the emperor; and Lewis loſt this opportunity 
of making himſelf maſter of Europe, which he was 
never afterwards able to recal. of 
168 5.— The French greatneſs, never, during his 
whole reign, inſpired Charles with any apprehenſions; 
the country ſaction was totally ſubdued ; he had recov- 
ered his former popularity in the nation; but, amidſt 


all theſe Fromm circumſtances, he was not happy 
nor ſatisfied. Perhaps the want of money, or the vio- 
lent imprudent temper of the duke, gave him uneaſi- 
neſs. He was overheard to ſay one day in oppoſing 
ſome of the dake's councils, Brother, I am too old 
to go again to my travels; you may if you chooſe.?? 
He was meditating, it is thought, ſome change of 
meaſures, when he was ſcized with aſudden fit, which 
reſembled an apoplexy, and which carried him off 
in the fifry-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of 
lis reign, A little before his death he received the 
ſacrament from a Roman-cathohe prieſt, accompanied 


with all the rites of the Romith church. Charles, con- 


ſidered as a companion, appears the moſt amiable and 
engaging of men. His wit, to uſe the expreſſion of 
one who knew him well, was-a plain, gaining, well- 
' bred, recommending kind of wit. In the duties of 
private life his conduct was in the main laudahle. As 
a ſovereign, his character, though not altogether void 
of virtues, was dangerous to his people, and diſhon- 
ourable to himſelf. Negligent of the intereſt of the 
nation, averſe to its religion, jealous of its liberty, 
laviſk of its treaſure, ſparing only of its blood, he ex- 
poſed it, by his meafures, though he appeared ever ; 
but in ſport, to the danger of a furious civil war, and. 

to the ignominy of a foreign conqueſt. 4s 
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: 'T ux firſt act of James's reign was to aſſemble the 
ptivy council, and declare his reſolution of maintain- 
ing the eſtabliſhed government, both in church and 
_ fate.” And no ſooner was this intention made public, 

than the nation expreſſed their full confidence in the 


king, in addreſſes from all quarters, full of duty, and 


even adulation. The firſt - exerciſe of his authority, 
however, ſhowed either he was not ſincere, or that his 


ſincerity would be of no ſervice. The cuſtoms, and 


part of the exciſe, which had been voted during the 
late king's life, James immediately ſeized as his lawful 


revenue. The king likewiſe went openly to maſs, and 


even ſent Caryle as his agent to Rome to make ſub- 
miſſion to the pope. It was thought, on, his acceflion, 


that he would hold the balance of power more ſteadi- 


ly than his predeceſſor ; but the projects he had form- 
ed for promoting the catholic religion in England laid 
him under the neceſſity of preſerving peace with the 
French monarch. }. | 1 | 


However little inclination the king, or his priefts 


might bear to an Engliſh parliament, it was neceſſary, 
C l 
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at the beginning of his reign, to to ſummon that alem. 
bly. The returns were almoſt entirely of the zealous 
tories, and churchmen; and, in the ſpeech which the 
king made them, he Iiſcoverdd that he was reſolved 
to conſult them, from time to time, if they were ſub- 
miſſive, but chat he had reſources in his own preroga- 
tive if they Verte reſractory. The firk queſtion of im- 
portance before chem was the ſettlement of the king's 
revenue; and, after thanks for the king's ſpeech, they 
vated the preſent king, duri ing life, all the revenue 
enjoyed by the late king at the time of his deceaſe. 
This . amounted, on the whole, to about 659,900 | 
pgunds & ear 
A little before the mezting of parliament, Oates was 
tried for perjury, on two inditments. - His ſentence 
was to be fined 2000 merks, to be whipped from Ald- 
gate to Newgate, and from Newgate to Tyburn, to be 
impriſoned during life, and to be pilloried four times 
every year. He ſurvived the execution of this ſentence, 
and lived to king William's reign, when he had a par: 
ſion ſettled on him of 400 pounds, a ear. 
Monmouth, when ordered to depart the kingdom, 
had. retired into Holland, and all mar ks of diſtinction 
were beſtowed. on Mr. by the prince of Orange. A. 
ter the accęſſion of. James, the prince thought proper 
to AE him, anck he returned to Bruſſels. Finding 
himſelf ſtill purſued by che king's ſeverity, he was 
puſhed, contrary: to his own, judgment, to make a 
raſh and premature attempt on England. Though 
on his landing at Lime in Dorſetſhire, he had ſcarcs- 
an hundred followers, yet, in a few days, his numbers 
had enereaſed to Go men. He entered Bridgewater, 
Wells, Frome, and Was proclaimed i in all thoſe places. 
Fererſham and Churchill were diſpatched, with 300 
men, in order to check the progreis.of the rebels. A 
battle enſued, in which, owing. to the miſconduct of 
Monmouth, and the cowardice of Grey, who. com- 
manded the , horſe, the rebels were totally defeated. 
Monmouth himſelf. was taken priſoner, condemned, 
and executed. Such arbitrary principles had the courj 
inſtilleg into all its ſervants, that Feverſham, imme- 
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diately after the victory, hanged up about twenty 
priſoners, without any legal trial ; and colonel Kirke, 
as if to make ſport with death, ordered a certain 
number to be executed, while he and his company 


. fhould drink to the king's health, or to the queen's, or 
to judge Jefferies. All the inhabitants of that country, 


* 
" 


innocent as well as guilty, were expoſed to the rava- 
ges of this barbarian ;z-and, that the cup of their ſuf. 
erings might be full, Jefferies, armed with the rigours 
of law, ſucceeded to the licentiouſneſs of the army. 
This man ſet out with a ſavage joy, as to a full har- 
veſt of death and deſtruction. At Dorcheſter, twenty- 
nine out of thirty-were found guilty, and ſent to im- 
mediate execution. The whole country was ſtrewed 
with the heads and limbs of traitors, Mrs Gaunt and 
lady Lifle, were accuſed for harbouring rebels; and, 
though it appeared to be from 'motives of compaſſion 
und charity alone, they were condemned by the un- 
relenting Jefferies, and both executed. | 
The Scots parliament, at this period, were loſt to 


all ſenſe of liberty. In a vote, which they called an 


—- 


offer of duty, they acknowledged that all their mo- 


narchs had been veſted with a ſolid and abſolute autho- 


* 


* 


rity. Nothing could equal the abject ſervility oÞ the 
Scottiſh nation, but the arbitrary ſeverity of the ad- 
miniſtration. Argyle, in concert with Monmouth, 
made an attempt to excite his countrymen to ſhake 
off the yoke ; but his forces were diſperſed, and him- 
ſelf taken and executed on his former ſentence. 

The king was fo clated with his proſperity, that he 
began to under-value an Engliſh parliament, at all 
times formidable to his family. He told the twe houſ- 
es, that militia were perfectly uſeleſs ; and he demand- . 
ed a ſupply to maintain the additional forces which he 
had levied. He alſo told them, that be had employed 
ſeveral catholic officers, and that, in their favours, he 
had diſpenſed with the law requiring the teſt. On 
this occaſion, the commons ſhewed ſome appearance 
of the ſpirit of Engliſhmen. They voted, in the moſt 
humble terms, an addreſs to the king againſt the diſ- 
penfing power; but they were ſoen awed * obe- 
8 dience . 
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dience. The next oppoſition came from the houſe of 
peers, and one from the bench of biſhops. The biſh-. 
op of London voted that a day ſhould be appointed 
for taking the king's ſpeech into conſideration ;. and 
the motion prevailed. The king might have preſum- 
ed that the peers would be finally brought to ſubmit ;z - 
but, ſo imperious and lofty were his ſpirit and ideas 
af prerogative, «that, without waiting for any other 
provocation, he immediately proceeded to prorogue 
the parliament; and, after having tried in vain to ſub- 
due the ſpirit of the leading members, he diſſolved 
them.” .-- 8 . i ; we 
1686.— The king's next attempt was to eſtabliſh the 
_ diſpenſing power, by a verdict of the judges. Sir Ed- 
ward Hales, a new proſelyte, had accepted a commiſ- 
Gon of colonel ; and directions were given to his:coach- 
man to. proſecute him for the ſum of 500 pounds . 
which the law, eſtabliſhing the. teſt, had granted to in- PS 
formers. This cauſe was regarded with ſuch anxiety | 
by the public, that it was thoroughly diſcuſſed in ſeve- 
ral elaborate diſcourſes. The people had entertained 
ſuch violent prepoſſeſſions againſt the uſe which James 
had made of the prerogative, that he was obliged, be- - 
fore he brought on Hales's cauſe, to diſplace four of 
the judges, and even Sir Edward Herbert, though -#-;_ 
man of acknowledged virtue. But, in whatever man- 
ner the diſpenſing power might be defended, the na-. - 
tion thought it dangerous, if not fatal to liberty. And 
it was not likely, that an authority which had been aſ- 
ſumed through ſo many obſtacles, would, in his hands, 
lie unemployed. Four catholic lords were brought 
into the privy council. The king was open as well 
as zealous in making converts; and men plainly ſaw 
that the only way of acquiring his affection was by a 
 facrifice of their religion. TEL COR OE ep 155 
But it was in Ireland chiefly the maſk was taken oſl. 
The duke of Ormond was recalled, and the whole pow- 
er lodged in the hands of Talbot, ſoon after created 
earl of Tyrconnel, a man furiouſly attached to the ca- 
tholic religion. 2 „ . 
On the firſt N the popiſh plot, the church. . 
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| > England! had SORT in, 1 it; bot, 
dreading afterward the prevalence of preſbyterian prin: 


ciples, they. ſupported. the meaſures of the court; and 
t9, their aſſiſtanee James had chiefly owed his ſucceſ. 


8 crown. Finding that all theſe ſervices were 


forgot, the church had commenced an oppoſiũon to 


court meaſures. And particularly Dy Sharp, a cler- 


2yman, of London, affected to throw great contempt 
on thoſe, who had been induced to change their. reli- 


gion, by the pitiful arguments of the: Romiſh miſſion- 


aries... The biſhop of London received, poſitive orders 
td ſuſpend Sharp; and, hen the prelate could not 


poſhbly obey theſe commands, the king appointed ec. 
clefiaftical comm: honers, with full and unlimited au- 
thority over the whole church 9 England. By a ma- 


jority of this arbitrary and hated court, the biſhop, as 
Well as the doctor, was ſuſpended. After this, the 


king pretended to colour over his deſigns, by ſuſpend. 


ing all the penal laws in ccclefiaſtical affairs, and grant 
ing a general liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects. 
Finding himſelf oppoſed by the church, he imagined 
that, by courting the diſſenters, and playing one party 
againſt another, he would eaſily obtain the victory o- 


ver both. But his general conduct, his incapacity for 


this refined policy, and his inconſiſtencies in executing 
the ſcheme, rendered it altogether ineffectual. The 
violent and precipitant conduct of affairs in Ireland, 
under Tyrconnel, now lord lieutenant, afforded the 


moſt alarming proſpect. The catholics were placed in 


all offices of power and authority and. Tyrconnel had 
even ſormed a ſcheme for calling a parliament, 1 in or- 
der to ſereen the act of ſettlement, and impower the 


king to beſtow all mache of Ireland on his catholic 


ſubjeas Ay x 


he Mog was not eee with Jiſcqrenne his 


| folly ; in his own kingdom. He was reſolved that all 
Europe ſhould be witneis of it. He ſent publicly an 


ampaſſador to Rome, tv reconcile his kingdoms to the 
catholic communion. The pope, concluding. that a 
ſcheme; conducted with ſuch indiſcretion could never - 
be ſucceſsful, treated the ambaſſador with great negleR, ' 
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at London during this reign. | 
The power of the crown was at this time ſo great; 


and the revenue managed by James's frugality ſo con- 
ſiderable, that, if he had embraced any rational party, 
he might have carried his authority to what extent he 
pleaſed. But the catholics, to whom he had entirelx 
devoted himſelf, was not the hundredth part of the 
people. Meanwhile, he had made great advances to- 
wards the eſtabliſhment of that religion. The whole 


power in Ireland had been committed to the catholics. 
Allthe members in Scotland were new converts; and 
every great office in England, civil and military, was 


gradually transferred from the proteſtants. Nothing 
now remained but to open the door in the church and 


univerſities to the intrufion of the catholics. The pre- 
ſident.of Magdalane College in Oxford, dying about 
this time, a royal mandate was ſent in favour of Far- 


mer, a new convert. The fellows of the college choſe 
Dr Hough, a man capable of * maintaining the rights 
of the univerſity. An inferior eccleſiaſtical commil- 


ſioner was ſent down. Farmer, on inquiry, was 


found guilty ot the loweſt and moſt ſcandalous vices. 
A new mandate, therefore, was iſſued in favour of 


Parker, lately created biſhop of Oxford, a man of pro- 
fligate character, but who atoned tor his vices by. his 
willingneſs to embrace the catholic religion. The fel- 
lows, perſiſting in their choice, were expelled the col- 
lege, and Parker was put in poſſeſſion of che office. 
1688.—The king publiſhed a declaration of indul- 


gence, and ſubjoined an order, that, immediately after 


divine ſervice, it ſhould be read by the clergy in all 


churches. As this was acknowledging the det. ; 
power, againſt which they had declared their oppoſi- 


tion, fix prelates met privately with the primate, and 
concerted the form of a petition to the king, in which 


they beſought him that he would not inſiit on their 
reading that declaration. This was conſtrued into a 
ſeditious libel; the biſhops were committed to the to- 
er; and the lawyers inſtructed to proſecute them. 


Twenty mine temporal peers attended he priſoners to 
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and, in returii only ſent a nuncio, who openly reſided 
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Weftminſter-hall ; and ſuch crowds of gentry follow. 


ed the proceſſion, that ſcarce any room was left for 
the populace to enter. When the verdict not guilty was 


pronounced by the jury, the intelligence was echoed. 


through the hall, was conveyed to the crowds without, 
was carried into the city, and was propagated with in- 
finite joy throughout the kingdom. A few days be- 
fore the victery of the biſhops, the queen was brought 
to bed of a fon; who was baptized by. the name of 


James. Ibis event was extremely agreeable to the ca- 


tholics ; and, in proportion, increaſed the diſguſt of 


the proteſtants. Calumny even went ſo far as to af. 
ckibe to the king the deſign of impoſing on the world 


a ſuppoſititions child, who might be educated in his. 
principles, and, after his death, ſupport the catholic re- 


- 


ligion in his dominions. 
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Tm prince of Orange, ever ſince his marriage with 
the lady Mary, had maintained a very prudent con- 


duct. He made it a maxim to concern himſelf very 
little in Engliſh affairs, and never, by any meaſures, to 
diſguſt any of the factions, or give umbrage to the 
prince, who filled the throne. Ever active againſt the 


ambition of Lewis, he formed a projet of uniting Eu- 


nn 


rope in one general league againſt 
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of France. The'emperor and Spain were enraged by 
repeated injuries; and the city of Amſterdam, and o- 
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ther towns in Holland, which were formerly in con 


nection with Lewis, were ſo much terrified with the 
accounts of his proſecutions againſt the Hugonots, that - 
they dropt all private factions, and entered into an 
entire confidence with the prince of Orange. James, 
though more prone to bigotry, was more ſenſible to 
his own and national ow than his brother. He 
profeſſed therefore his willingneſs to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of the French arms, provided his ſon-in-law 
would declare in favour of the repeal of the penal ſta- 
tutes, and the teſt act. A more tempting offer could 
not be made to a perſon of his enterpriſing character; 
but, though he agreed to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes, 
by which the nonconformiſts, as well as the catholics, 
were expoſed to puniſhment, he would by no means 
give his conſent to the repeal of the teſt, which he eſ- 
teemed a ſecurity abſolutely neceſſary for the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion. When this refuſal was publiſhed in Eng- 
land, it tended wonderfully to unite the proteſtants in 
won oppoſition to the encroachments of the catho- 
ies. | | | 

The prince, at the ſame time, convinced that the 
men of education in England were retained in their re- 
ligion more by honour than principle, and afraid 


that a few conſpicuous examples might lead a great 


many of them to a communion ſo zealouſly patroniz- 

ed by the ſovereign, took every prudent meaſure to at- 
tach the proteſtants to his intereſt ;' and he ſucceeded- 
ſo well, that the different parties in England caſt their 
eyes on him as their deliverer from thoſe dangers with 
which their religion and liberty were nearly threaten- 
ed. Many of the moſt conſiderable perſons, both in 
church and ſtate, made ſecret applications to the prince, 
and, though there remained ſome reaſons which' re- 
tained all parties in awe, and kept them from break- 
ing out into immediate violence, yet the prince was 
ſecretly carrying on his preparations. Under other 
pretences he had made. a conſiderable augmentation |, 
to the Dutch fleet ; and the governor of the Spaniſh _ 
» , 


/ 
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Nethetlands,abe- eleQors.of Brandenburgh, and Saxo. 
ny, and the Jandgrave of Hells, Caſſel, © bi £0. fe- 
place the troops employed againſt Engla Lean. 
While, the preparations of the Dutch, and allies, 
ſermęs intended merely. for thei own Tae gi 
the-enterpriſes.of Lewis. RR 
All the artiſices, however, of + the prince — not 
copceal his-real, intentions from the ſagacity of the 
French court. Lewis informed James of his danger, 
and offered to join a ſquadron to the Engliſh fleet, and 
to ſend over any number of 5. T9008 he ſhould deem 
requiſite for his ſecurity. W. When this propoſal was re, 
jected, be again offered to raiſe the ſiege of Philips, 
bourg, to march into the Netherlands, and, by the 
tet ror of his army, detain the Du forces in their 
con country. This propoſal met; with; no. better 
reception. The king, after an unſucceſsſul attempt 
' to introduce Frith recruits-1nte-his regiments, made tri- 
al of their diipoſition in a manner ſtill more undiſguiſ. 
ed. His intention was to engage all the regiments, 
one after another, to agree to the repeal of dhe. teſt 
and penal ſtatutes. The mayor 2 15 Litchfield drew 
out the battalion before the kings. and told chem chat 
they were required to enter into his majeſty 's views in 
theſe particulars,-or lay, down their arms. The whole 
battalion, except two captains, and a fe popiſh ſol- 
diers, immediately embraced the latter part. of the al- 
ternative · The king remained for ſome time: ſpeech. 
leſs; but having recovered from his aſtoniſhment, he 
commanded them to take up theit ams, adding chat 
for ther 
their advice. While the kings was diſmayed. with 
theſe general ſymptoms of diſſatisfaction, the marquis 
of Abbeville, his miniſter at the Hague, informed him, 
withicertammty, tlrit he was ſoon to look for a power- 
ful invaſion ſrom Holland. His eyes were now open- 
ed and he found himſelf on the brink of a frightful 
pretipice, which bis deluſions had hitherto —— 
from' Him. His miniſters, equally aſtoniſhed} with 
himiſelf, ſaw no reſource but in a ſudden retraction 


n * meaſures which had procured him ſo 


many 


uture he would not do them the honour to aſk. 
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many enemies. He paid court to the Dutch#*' Here! 
placed in all counties the depaty-lieutenants' and juſ- 
tices who had been deprived of their commiſficns for 
their adherence to thie teſt and penal laws: He reftor- 
ed the charters of London, and of all the corporu- 
tions: He annulled the courts of ectcleſiaſtical com. 
miſſion. He took off the biſhop of London's ſuſpen- 
ſion. He reinſtated the expelled prefident and fellows 
of re College. All theſe” meaſures were res 
garded as ſymptoms of fear, not uf repentance. Means - 
while, the declaration of the prince of Orange, in 
which all the grievances of the nation were enumers 
ated,” was diſperſed over the kingdom, and met'with 


univerſal approbation. His {le aim, he ſaid} was to 


have a legal and free parliament ſummoned, who might 
provide for the ſafety and liberty of the nation; and 
the force which he intended to bring with him he de- 
clared to be totally difproportivned to any views of 
conqueſt. 1e ii nt 944i: iet ar It; 635 


So well converted were the prince's meaſures, that, 


in three days, above four hundred tranſports were 
hired; the armies fell down the rivers and canals of 
Nimeguen ; and the prince ſet ſail from Helvoet-fluice, 
with a fleet of near five hundred veſſels, and an army 
of above fourteen thouſand men; and, after having 
encountered a ſtorm, which drove him back, he had 
a proſperous voyage, and landed his army in Torbay _ 
on the fifth of November, the anniverſary of the guns? 


powder treaſon. The Dutch army marched firſt to 


Exeter, and the prince's declaration was there publiſh- 
ed. All England was in commotion; and every day 
there appeared ſome effect of that univerſal combina-' 
tion into which the nation had entered againſt the mea- 
ſures of the king. But the moſt dangerous ſymptom 
was the diſaffection, which, from the general ſpirit of 
the nation, not from any particular reaſon, had crept 
into the army. Lord Colcheſter was the firſt officer 
who deſerted, with a few of his troops, to the prince. 
Lord Coinbury carried off a conſiderable part of three 
regiments of cavalry; and Lord Churchhill, who 
owed his whole fortune to-the king's bounty, — 7 
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and carried along with him the duke of Grafton, ang 


ſome troops of dragoons. When the king received 
the fatal news at Saliſbury, the head quarters of the 
army, he embraced a ſudden reſolution of drawing off 
his army, and retiring towards London. Lady Church. 
hill had an entire aſcendant over the family of prince 
George of Denmark, and ſhe prevailed on that prince, 
and the princeſs Ann, to withdraw themſelves from 
the king. James burſt into tears when the firſt intel. 
ligence of this event was conveyed to him. God 
help me, .ctied he, in the extremity of his agony, 
*imy own children have forſaken me! The preſent 
aſpect of public affairs, the ſpirit of the nation, and 
the advice of Barillon the French ambaſſador, ſo far 
wrought on the fears of the queen, and the popiſh 
courtiers, and above allon the prieſts, that they thought 
it expedient, for the king's ſafety, and requiſite for re- 
tarding the public ſettlement, that he ſhould retire 
from the kingdom. The general diſaffection, of 
| which he had every day more alarming proofs, made 


him precipitately embrace the reſolution of withdraw. 


ing to France; and he ſent off before hand the queen 
and the infant prince. He himſelf difappeared in the 
night time, and made the beſt of his way to a ſhip 
that waited for him at the mouth of the river. As if 
this meaſure had not been the moſt grateful to his 
enemies of any which he could adopt, he had caretul- 
ly concealed: his intention from all the world, By 
this temperary diſſolution of government, the Popte 
_ lace were now maſter ; and there was no diſorder, 
which, during the preſent ferment, might not be dread- 
ed from them. They roſe in a tumult, and deſtroyed 
all maſs-houles. Jeffries, the chancellor, who had 
diſguiſed himſelf in order to fly the kingdom, was 
diſcovered by them, and ſo abuſed that he died in 2 
. ſhort time afterwards. In this extremity, the biſhops 
and peers who were in town, choſe the marquis of 
Halifax their ſpeaker; gave directions to the mayor 
and aldermen for keeping the peace of the city; iſſued 
orders:to the fleet and army, which were readily obey- 
ed; and made applications to the prince, whoſe enter- 
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prize they applandes; Ant ads they congra- 
tulated. In the preſent trepidation of the people, a 

rumour aroſe that the diſbanded Irith had taken arms, 
and had commenced an univerſal maſſacre of all the 


proteſtants in England. This ridiculous belief was 


rapidly ſpread over the kingdom, and made the en 
approach to London ſtill more welcome. | 
While every one, either from principle, intereſt; or 
animoſity, turned their back on the unhappy king. 
who had abandoned his own cauſe, the unwelcome 
news arrived, that he had been ſeized at Feverſham, 
while he. was making his eſcape in diſguiſe. This in- 
telligence threw all parties into confuſion. The prince 
ſent Zuyleſtein, with orders that the king ſhould ap- 
proach no nearer than Rocheſter ; but the meſſage 
came too late. He was already arrived in London, 
where the populace, moved by compaſſion, and aQu- 
ated by their own levity, had received him with ſhouts 


and acclamations. Nothing remained for the now 


ruling powers but to deliberate: how they ſhould diſ- 


poſe of his perſon. It was determined to puſh him 


mto the meaſure of retreating into France, which, of 
himſelf, he ſeemed ſufficiently inclined to embrace. 
Lord Feverſham, ſent on a civil meſſage to the prince, 
was put in arreſt, under pretence of his wanting a 
paſſport. The Engliſh guards about the king were 


diſplaced, and Dutch guards took poſſeſſion of White. 


hall, A meſſage was brought from the prince, or- 
dering him to leave his palace next W and to 
depart for Ham, a ſeat of the ducheſs of Lauder- 
dale's. He defired permiſſion, which was eaſily 
granted, of retiring to Rocheſter, where, having ling- 
red ſome days, he privately embarked on board a 
frigate, and arrived ſafely at Ambleteuſe, whence he 
haſtened to St Germains. Lewis received him with 


the higheſt generoſity, ſympathy, and re 1 Thus 


ended the reign of a prince, irreproachable in his pri- 
vate conduct, but wanting a due regard to the N e 


and conſtitution of his country. | 
The peers and biſhops, to the number of ninety, * 


priher with all the members who had fat in the houſe 
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of commons during any patiament of Charles II. now 
made an addrels tothe prince, defiring him to ſum. 
mn a convention by circular letters; and to aſſume, 
in the mein time, the management of all public affairs. 
18589. - When che convention wus aſſembled, it im- 
mediately appeared that the houſe of commons were 
moſtly choſen from among the whig party. A me- 
morable vote was, in a few days, vail, and ſent up 
to the houſe of peers, for their concurrence. . The ſub- 
ance of it was, that king James the Second had en- 
deavoured to ſubvert the conſtitution, had abdicated 
the government, and that the throne is thereby vacant, 
The lords ſubſtituted the word deſerted, in place of ab- 
dicated; and it was carried to omit the laſt article 
with regard to the vacancy of the throne. The com- 
mons ſtill infiſted on this vote, and ſent up reaſons why 
_ the lords ſhould depart from their amendments. The 
lords were not convinced ; but the perſeverance of the 
lower houſe obliged them to comply. ; 
The prince, meanwhile, diſcovered in his whole 
conduct great moderation and magnanimity. He en- 
tered into no intrigues, either wich the electors or 
with the members; and he kept himſelf in a total ſi- 
lence, as if he had been nowiſe concerned in theſe 
tranſactions. At laſt, however, he called together 
Halifax, Shrewſbury, Danby, and a few more, and 
tald them that it belonged to the parliament now cho- 
ſen to concert meaſures for the public ſettlement, and 
he pretended not to interpoſe in their determinations : 
That he heard of ſeveral ſchemes for eſtabliſhing the 
| 1 That, if they choſe to ſettle a regent 
de had no objection; only he would not be the regent: 
That, if they were deſirous of beſtowing the crown 
on the princeſs, although he eſteemed her merit high- 
ly, he would rather remain a private perſon than en- 
joy a crown, which muſt depend on the will or life of a- 
nother. Theſe views. of the prince were ſeconded by 
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tlie princeſs herſelf; and the princeſs Anne concurring 
in the fame plan of public ſettlement, the convention 
paſſed a bill, wherein they ſettled the crown on the 
prince and princeſs of Orange, the ſole adminiſtration 
„ : | © 
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to remain in the prince. The convention annexed to 
this ſettlement of the crown a declaration of rights, - 


wherein the powers of royal prerogative were more 


narrowly cireumſcribed, and more exactly defined 
than in any former period of the Engliſh, government. 
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JOHN AND D JAMES FAIRBAIRN, 
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Howres' 8 80 ARB, EDINBURGH. | 
Huus“ 5 kiſtory of England, 8 vols, 8 vo. 2l. 
eſſays, 2 vols, 8 vo. 14s. | 
Continuation to Hume's Hiſtory of England, by Smol- 


let and others, from the Revolution to the end of the | 
American war and peace of Verſailles 178 3, in 
8 vols, 8 vo. 21. 28. 
Hiſtory of Scotland, abridged, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
Goldſiith's eſſays and poems, fine wove demy, 3* 
— animated nature, 8. vols, 21. 
Vicar of Wakefield, 8vo. 28. 
Lord Cheſterfield's letters to his Son, 4 vols, 12m0. 
fine, 14s 
Dryden's Virgil, 4 So fine wove demy, 1. 125. 
-- poems, 2 vols, 5s. 
Ewing” s fynopſis of mathematics, 8vo. 5s. 
arithmetic, 12mo. 2d edit. 28. 6 
Farces, a collection of the moſt eſteemed, 6 . 18. 
Fool of Quality, by Brooke, 5 vols, 128. 6d. 
Ladies pocket library, containing Gregory's legacy 
Pennington's advice, March. up Lambert's advice, 
and Moore's fables for the female ſex, -on writing - 
pot, 3s. 
onus 8 accountant, and complete merckans, 2 vols, 
8vo. 128. 
Gil Blas, 2 vols, 6s. 
- 4 vols, 108.—1 28 
Lobos” yo to Att 8vo. 6s. 
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Pope's works, 6 ER 1zmo. I 58. 

_ —— eflay on man, fine, 6d. 

| Robertſon's hiſtory of Scotland, 2 vols, gro. 8s. 

I vol. 7s. 

Shakeſpeare” s works, from the text of Johnſon, Ste. 
ven's, Malone, &c. 8 vols, 12mo, il. 1s. 

Raynal's hiſtory of the Eaſt and Welt ins, 6 vols 


a new edit. 188. 


Spectator, 8 vols, 16s,—18s. _ | 

Smart's tranſlation of Horace, 2 vols, 5s, 

Smollet's works, 6 vols, 8vo. containing Roderick 
Random, Peregrine Pickle, plays and Poems, Count 
Fathom, Lancelot Greave's travels in France and 

Italy, and Humphry Clinker, 11. 16s. 

Bergman's eſſays, phyſical and chymical, 8vo. 75. 

Beauties of the poets, by Jane, very fine, 46. 

Buffon's hiſtory of ſinging birds, 38. 

Beccaria on crimes and puniſhments, 12mo. 28, 6d. 

Cooke's voyages, 4 vols, 12mo. 125. 

Cumming's collection of poems, to which are added 
the hiſto ory of Mr Wallace, 8vo. boards, 28. 6d. 

Callander (of Craigforth's) poems, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Mufical Miſcellany, a 22 collection of ſongs 
ſet to muſic, 2 vols, 12mo. 

-Lightfoot's Flora Scotica, 2 val 8yo. 16s. 

Peregrine Pickle, 4 vols, by Smollet, 10s. 

Rambler, 4 vols, by 8. Johnſon 10s. 

Roderick Random, 2 vols, 58. 

Ramſay's ſongs, 2 vols, 5s 

Gentle Shepherd, with 5 plates, fine, 25. 


' _ Guardian, 2 vols, 5s.'—6s. 


Scot's ſongs, 2 vols, 6s. 

Scot's leſſons on elocution, 1 2mo. 28. 6d. 

geomet:y, 2d edit. 28. 6d. 

— arithmetic, cr. 28. 6d. } 

—— ſpelling- bock, is. 

Sherriff's poems, chi-fly in the Scottiſh dialed, with 
a head of the author, boards, 5s. 

Adventurer, 4 vols, 10s. _ | 

Miſſes magazine, 2 vols, 48. 


